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every  breast  in  that  hard-fought  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  had  made  every  man  a  hero.  I 

The  British  were  too  much  fatigued  to  fol-  j 
low  the  Provincials  further  than  Bunker  Hill,  j 
where  they  took  pofleeasion  of  the  works  and 
encamped  for  the  night 

When  the  men  left  Cambridge,  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  June  16th,  the  venerable  president  of 
the  college  came  forth,  and,  standing  in  the 
midst,  poured  out  fervent  supplications  to  the 
God  of  armies,  in  behalf  of  these  defenders  of 
a  sacred  cause.  The  men  stood  with  uncov¬ 
ered  heads,  reverently  in  the  dim  light,  si¬ 
lently  responding  to  prayers,  as  did  the  old 
Ironsides  of  Cromwell  on  the  eve  of  battle, 
and,  like  them,  went  forth  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts.  When  the  good  man,  en¬ 
thused  as  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  spread 
forth  his  hands  in  a  fervent  benediction,  and 
sent  them  forth  “  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to 
fight  and  conquer, "  they  were  assured  of  tri¬ 
umph,  whatever  might  be  the  work  before 
them. 

When  the  host  returned,  twenty-four  hours 
later,  scattered,  but  not  lost,  castdown,  but  not 
disheartened,  they  bore  honorable  wounds  to  a 
man,  and  their  dead  were  to  be  held  in  ever¬ 
lasting  remembrance.  There  lay  Warren,  the 
ardent,  brave,  and  magnanimous,  cold  amid 
his  laurels,  his  young  wife  and  fatherless 
babes  weeping  the  husband  and  father,  while 
the  whole  army  wept  the  hero;  and  to  this  day 
we  feel  that  no  purer  blood  was  ever  shed  in  a 
great  cause. 

The  camp-fires  of  either  army  showed  the 
solemn  dghts  which  follow  the  conflict  of 
arms,  and  many  a  dead  face  ^one  ghastly  in 
the  light,  and  was  silently  shrouded  by  some 
sympathizing  brother  in  arms.  Hasty  graves 
were  made  that  night,  for  more  than  a  thousand 
men,  who  blessed  the  early  light  in  manly 
strength  and  soldierly  vigor,  had  looked  their 
last  upon  the  sun  this  June  day. 

The  British  lost  over  a  thousand  men,  and 
the  Americans  four  hundred  and  fifty,  includ¬ 
ing  in  these  the  killed  and  wounded.  Many 
more  were  taken  prisoners  on  both  sides ;  and 
the  Americans  were  subjected  to  great  cruelty 
on  the  part  of  the  British.  They  were  thrown 
into  close,  unwholesome  prisons,  in  the  midst 
of  felons,  where  they  suffered  the  utmost  dis¬ 
tress  from  bad  diet  and  the  severity  of  their 
wounds.  Many  died  without  any  record. 

In  the  meantime  Washington,  all  along  the 
route  from  New  York,  found  himself  received 
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with  honorable  courtesy.  On  the  point  ot 
leaving  New  York,  the  particulars  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Bunker  Hill  reached  him,  and  fired  his 
blood  with  enthusiasm,  as  he  learned  how 
manfully  these  yeomen,  fishermen,  merchants, 
and  students,  untutored  as  they  were  in  war¬ 
fare,  had  stood  the  conflict  Indeed,  so  well 
had  they  acquitted  themselves  that  even  he, 
penetrating  as  he  was,  found  subsequently  that 
he  had  formed  too  high  an  estimate  of  their 
discipline  and  military  supplies.  But  on  this 
17th  of  June,  patriotic  ardor  had  stood  in 
place  of  soldierly  drill. 

Arrived  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  where 
the  Provincial  Congress  was  in  session,  that 
body  volunteered  him  an  escort,  and  received 
him  with  every  demonstration  of  cordiality. 
An  address  was  presented  him,  to  which  he  re¬ 
plied  in  a  few  manly  words,  and  then  made  his 
way  to  Cambridge.  Here  rooms  bad  been 
prepared  for  him,  in  compliance  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  primitive  resolve  of  the  Congress  : 

“  Resolved,  That  the  president’s  house,  in 
Cambridge,  excepting  one  room,  reserved  by 
the  president  for  his  own  use,  be  taken,  cleaned, 
prepared  and  furnished  for  the  reception  of 
General  Washington  and  General  Lee.” 

The  men  of  those  days  better  appreciated 
the  magnanimity  of  Wadiington — the  clear, 
maaly  patriotism  which  characterized  his 
career— than  a  people  of  less  mental  and  moral 
force  are  able  to  da  In  the  address  of  the 
Massachusetts  Congress,  we  find  a  touching 
paragraph  to  this  eflTect : 

“While  we  applaud  that  attention  to  the 
public  good  manifested  in  your  appointment, 
we  equally  admire  that  disinterested  virtue, 
and  distinguished  patriotism,  which  alone 
could  call  you  ibom  those  enjoyments  of  do¬ 
mestic  life,  which  a  sublime  and  manly  taste, 
joined  with  a  most  affluent  fortune,  can  afford, 
to  hazard  your  life,  and  to  endure  the  fatigues 
of  war,  in  the  defense  of  the  rights  of  mankind, 
and  the  good  of  your  country.  *  •  *  We 
most  fervently  implore  Almighty  God,  that 
the  blessings  of  Divine  Providence  may  rest 
on  you ;  that  your  head  meqf  be  covered  in  the  day 
battle ;  and  that  every  necessary  assistance 
may  be  offered  yon,  and  that  yon  may  belong 
continued  in  life  and  health,  a  bkssiny  to  mon- 
Und.'^ 

Such  were  the  pious  aspirations  and  the  far- 
seeing  hopes  of  the  great  men  of  that  day. 
The  youth  of  our  country  should  be  taught 
in  our  public  schools  .1^  the  wayside,  and  the 
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home-circle,  to  reverence  their  memories,  and 
thus  learn  that  a  life  of  ael&sh  gratification  is 
nnworthy  a  manly  taste,  and  beneath  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  good  citizen. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  July,  1775, 
the  American  troops  were  assembled  on  Cam¬ 
bridge  Common,  with  banners  and  music,  ready 
to  receive  their  new  commander.  At  a  given 
signal,  Washington,  splendidly  mounted,  made 
his  appearance,  and  wheeling  bis  horse  with 
the  grace  and  action  of  consummate  horse¬ 
manship,  drew  his  sword  in  front  of  the  army. 
He  had  halted  under  an  old  tree,  which  to 
this  day  is  pointed  out  as  the  Washington  elm. 

In  the  vigor  of  early  manhood,  with  the 
lingering  flush  of  youth  upon  his  thoughtful 
face — tall,  elegant  and  commanding,  with  that 
air  of  authority  which,  while  it  commands 
respect,  inspires  confidence  also,  Washington 
was  doubtless  as  fine  a  specimen  of  an  heroic 
make  as  the  world  had  ever  seen.  There  was 
a  pause  of  intense  interest  and  rigid  scrutiny  ; 
the  men  of  the  day,  the  meanest  of  them, 
w^  penetrating  and  exacting,  critical  and 
suspicious.  It  had  been  a  severe  ordeal  for  an 
ordinary  man.  The  silence  was  but  moment¬ 
ary,  and  then  the  air  was  rent  with  shouts  of 
delight.  They  were  startling,  as  emanating 
from  a  somewhat  cold  and  undemonstrative 
and  puritanic  people. 

Washington  was  now  forty-three — in  the 
very  efflorescence  of  mature  manhood.  His 
manner,  while  it  was  urbane,  was  eminently 
stately.  It  was  said  that,  as  he  rode  that  day, 
through  the  streets  of  Cambridge  after  the 
review,  an  officer  on  the  right  and  left,  both 
men  of  marked  appearance,  Washington,  by 
an  indescribable  something,  at  once  won  the 
eye.  No  man  eat  a  horse  better,  and  no  man 
better  represented  the  simplicity  of  a  true 
manhood.  Nothing  like  show  or  pretension 
could  endure  that  calm,  honest  eye  of  his. 
Goodness  and  greatness  were  here  combined — 
the  rarest  combination  the  world  has  ever 
seen  ;  and  nothing  less  than  this  could  have 
won  the  suffrages  of  the  men  of  that  day. 
We  cannot  but  shudder  as  the  possible  contin¬ 
gencies  of  events  crowd  upon  the  mind,  and 
we  ask  what  had  been  the  fate  of  the  country 
at  that  day,  had  a  man  of  less  integrity,  less 
courage  and  magnanimity  acquired  the  com¬ 
mand  T  But  the  people  were  themselves  vir¬ 
tuous  and  brave,  and  therefore  were  the  acts 
of  the  times  noble,  and  the  result  magnani¬ 
mous. 


Washington  now  visited  the  various  out 
posts,  and  became  at  once  aware  of  the  ardu¬ 
ous  duties  devolved  upon  him.  Often,  as  the 
sight  of  this  raw  soldiery,  undisciplined  and 
destitute,  met  his  eye,  his  heart  must  have  felt 
a  pang  of  distrust.  The  ground  they  were 
compelled  to  defend  commanded  a  semicircu¬ 
lar  line,  extending  nine  or  ten  miles  from 
Mystic  River  to  Dorchester  Hights.  In  view 
of  these  was  Boston,  where  the  British  Gen¬ 
eral,  with  a  portion  of  his  troops,  was  sta¬ 
tioned,  and  Bunker  Hill  as  it  sloped  down  to 
Breed’s  Hill,  where  the  main  regular  army 
was  now  encamped,  busy  in  throwing  up  en¬ 
trenchments  and  strengthening  the  ground. 

As  Washington  rode  along  the  line  he  felt 
the  painful  contrast  in  the  appearance  of  the 
two  armies.  That  of  the  British  offered  in¬ 
deed  a  beautiful  and  picturesque  sight.  The 
gay  uniforms  of  the  soldiery,  with  the  dazzling 
brilliancy  of  their  burnished  arms,  the  white 
tents  of  the  soldiers,  the  elegant  form  and 
commodious  ones  of  the  officers,  with  their 
floating  banners,  the  uniform  call  to  review, 
the  change  of  patrol,  the  steady  nightly  fires 
of  the  camp,  all  betrayed  comfort  and  regu¬ 
larity. 

As  he  cast  his  eye  upon  his  own  troops  he 
beheld  a  mass  of  men,  each  one  so  tenacious 
of  his  freedom  that  the  task  of  learning  sol¬ 
dierly  subordination  was  a  lesson  hard  to  be 
learned ;  men  who  had  left  their  homes  to  as¬ 
sert  their  freedom,  and  who  would  therefore 
watch  their  leaders  with  a  jealous  scrutiny. 
In  place  of  the  gay  uniform  of  the  soldier, 
they  were  clad  in  almost  every  possible  cos¬ 
tume,  the  home-made  “  striped  trowsers  ”  be¬ 
ing  in  the  ascendant ;  for  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  people  had  long  since  abandoned 
the  purchase  of  British  fabrics. 

For  tents  were  to  be  found  sometimes  rude 
huts  constructed  of  boards  or  turf.  Now  upon 
poles  might  be  seen  the  sail  of  an  old  vessel, 
whieh  its  owner  had  brought  for  a  covering 
while  he  should  do  service  for  freedom.  Here 
from  the  backwoods  was  a  sturdy  hunter, 
skillful  in  woodcraft,  whose  tent  was  com¬ 
posed  of  poles  interwoven  with  hemlock 
boughs ;  bints  from  the  Indian  wigwam  and 
from  the  pioneer’s  cabin  were  here  brought 
into  use,  for,  necessity  being  the  mother  of 
invention,  the  Provincial  soldiery  had  ample 
exercise  of  the  faculty. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Washington  his  first  ef¬ 
fort  was  to  reduce  the  heterogeneous  mass  to 
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something  like  nnitj.  Already  intrenchments 
and  redoubts  had  been  constructed  at  different 
points,  and  now  the  works  were  continued  till 
an  entire  line  of  fortifications  hemmed  in 
their  adversaries  to  Boston,  Roxbury  and 
Bunker  Hill,  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
point  designed  as  a  decoy.  One  division  of 
the  American  troops  was  stationed  along 
Prospect  and  Winter  Hill,  on  the  left,  and  the 
right  extending  to  the  Hights  of  Dorchester 
and  Roxbury. 

At  Prospect  Hill  Washington  encountered 
the  gallant  Putnam,  who  had  already  grown 
into  favor  with  the  soldiery,  his  blufl'  genial¬ 
ity  harmonizing  well  with  their  untutored 
manners,  while  his  daring  bravery  and  head¬ 
long  love  of  adventure  inspired  them  with 
admiration.  Even  at  this  time  the  men  called 
him,  in  affectionate,  familiar  language,  “  Old 
Put.” 

Old  veterans,  scarred  in  many  a  savage  fo¬ 
ray,  were  on  the  ground — and  stern  warriors, 
from  the  old  French  wars,  marshaling  follow¬ 
ers  devoted  to  their  persons,  and  who  watched 
with  jealous  eyes  the  new  order  of  things 
established  by  the  new  Commander-in-Chief. 
Washington  saw  these  conflicting  elements, 
and.  by  a  wise  forbearance,  sometimes  waving 
a  point  here,  and  sometimes  lessening  a  mili¬ 
tary  exaction  there,  till  the  men  were  inured 
to  control,  he  was  at  length  able  to  adjust  these 
conflicting  interests. 

The  troops  of  Massachnsetts  were  found  to 
be  in  a  most  destitute' condition,  but  the  fine 
spirit  of  Washington  penetrated  the  cause  at 
once.  “  This  unhappy  and  devoted  Province 
has  been  so  long  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and 
the  yoke  has  been  laid  so  heavily  upon  it,  that 
great  allowances  are  to  be  made  for  troops 
raised  under  such  circumstances.  The  defi¬ 
ciency  of  numbers,  discipline,  and  stores,  can 
only  lead  to  this  conclusion,  that,  their  tpirit  has 
exeeeded  their  itrengiL” 

This  is  the  language  of  a  generous  heart 
and  discerning  mind,  devoid  of  all  sectional 
pride  as  well  as  military  arrogance.  To  rem¬ 
edy  the  defects  in  clothing  he  recommends  the 
adoption  of  a  sort  of  hunter’s  frock  or  shirt, 
which  would  be  cheap,  convenient,  and  help, 
by  a  certain  aniformity  of  external  appear¬ 
ance,  to  consolidate  the  troops  into  an  army, 
national  rather  than  sectional  in  character. 
As  it  was,  the  men  were  disposed  to  rank 
themselves  under  leaders  from  their  respective 
Colonies,  and  preserve  their  local  distinctions 


to  the  utmost.  This  alone  was  the  source  not 
only  of  annoyance,  but  of  insubordination. 

Washington,  always  vigilant,  had  not  been 
a  month  in  Cambridge  before  we  find  him 
writing  to  the  Governor  of  Connecticut,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  a  supply  of  tow  cloth, 
out  of  which  these  hunting  shirts  were  to  be 
made,  for  the  supply  of  the  destitute  soldiery. 
He  even  takes  the  precaution  to  send  on  a 
pattern  for  the  make  of  them,  and  forthwith, 
by  the  annals  of  the  times,  we  find  the  matrons 
and  maidens  of  the  State  were  “  busy  in  mak¬ 
ing  shirts  for  the  army.”  The  labor  of  mak¬ 
ing  these  “  tow  shirts  ”  was  by  no  means  a 
light  one,  with 

“  Sesm,  and  gnsaet,  and  band," 
made  strong  for  several  thousand  men,  rough 
and  inured  to  toil. 

Washington  was  no  less  fatherly  than  sol¬ 
dierly  in  his  intercourse  with  the  army.  Noth¬ 
ing  was  too  vast  for  his  comprehension,  or  too 
minute  for  his  vigilant  care.  At  one  time 
mounted,  glass  in  hand,  he  inspects  the  in- 
trenchmcnts  of  the  foe,  directs  the  progress  of 
drill  and  the  labor  of  the  engineers,  and  anon 
he  writes  those  voluminous  letters  which  now 
fill  immense  volumes,  and  remain  a  monu¬ 
ment,  the  best  that  can  be  built,  of  his  wis¬ 
dom,  his  forecast,  his  manly  force  of  expres¬ 
sion,  and  undoubted  piety  of  heart. 

Soon  after  bis  arrival  at  Cambridge,  in  view 
of  the  state  of  the  army,  the  oppressed  and 
suffering  country,  the  prospect  of  war,  and 
the  great  responsibility  which  rested  upon 
himself,  he  rode  far  into  the  woods,  and  there 
dismounting,  cast  himself  upon  his  knees  and 
poured  out  his  great  soul  in  such  fervent  sup¬ 
plications,  such  unutterable  yearnings  of  the 
spirit  to  the  God  of  armies,  the  upholder  and 
redeemer  of  the  oppressed,  that  an  aged  Qua¬ 
ker,  who  found  himself  inadvertently  in  the 
vicinity,  was  spell-bound  with  awe,  and  after¬ 
ward  declared,  with  great  solemnity,  that  he 
“  never  had  a  doubt  of  the  final  triumph  of  the 
American  arms  from  the  time  he  overheard 
Washington  at  prayer  in  the  woods  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.” 

Such  was  the  hero  of  our  history — a  man 
every  way  grand  and  heroic ;  faithful  to  God 
and  country ;  an  Achilles  in  battle ;  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Paul  in  prayer ;  ready  to  lay  down  his 
life  for  those  whom  he  loved.  Verily,  our  her¬ 
itage  is  great  in  this  man.  When  we  cease  to 
honor  him,  when  we  cease  to  estimate  his  vir¬ 
tues,  the  days  of  the  Republic  are  numbered. 
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The  two  armies  at  this  time  were  in  such 
near  proximity  that  the  movements  of  each 
were  open  to  the  other ;  the  calls  of  the  sen¬ 
tries  could  be  plainly  heard,  and  they  could 
even  exchange  civilities  and  greetings  without 
abandoning  their  poet.  This  circumstance 
rendered  it  needful  to  redouble  the  vigilance 
of  the  besiegers,  lest  their  sad  destitution 
should  become  known.  The  broad  circuit  of 
defense  could  by  no  means  be  narrowed  with¬ 
out  affording  the  enemy  a  chunce  to  forage 
the  country  for  a  supply  of  provimons,  which 
it  was  important  to  prevent.  The  object  was 
to  force  them  out  to  a  general  engagement, 
starve  them  in  Boston,  or  compel  them  to  seek 
refuge  in  their  ships. 

In  this  aspect  of  affairs  a  startling  fact  be¬ 
came  apparent.  The  Provincial  army  was 
nearly  destitute  of  powder.  Now  it  was  that 
discretion  and  secresy  were  needful.  Should 
the  enemy  become  aware  of  the  truth  they 
would  be  likely  to  force  an  action  at  once,  { 
and  in  that  event  the  last  hope  of  the  country 
would  be  lost  Washington  was  horror-struck 
21* 


at  this  discovery.  In  making  the  returns  to 
him  of  military  munitions,  the  officers  had  re¬ 
ported  the  whole  quantity  collected,  without 
deducting  the  amount  which  had  been  ex¬ 
pended.  This  report  had  deceived  all  the  offi¬ 
cers,  and  the  truth  was  not  discovered  except  by 
the  rigid  scrutiny  of  Washington  as  to  the  exact 
quantity  which  could  be  afforded  to  each  man. 
This  proved  to  be  leu  than  nine  eartridget  to 
each. 

We  can  imagine  the  consternation  which 
followed — in  sight  of  a  triumphant  foe,  in 
I  hourly  expectation  of  attack,  and  scarcely 
I  powder  enough  for  a  single  skirmish.  Wash- 
j  ington  himself  wrote  to  the  Grovernors  of 
'  Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey,  and  other  per¬ 
sons,  for  a  supply,  no  amount,  however  email, 
to  be  neglected.  He  even  proposed  to  send 
out  a  surprise  vessel  to  Bermuda,  and  seize 
upon  the  military  stores  at  that  place.  His 
visit  to  that  island  when  a  mere  youth  had 
given  him  means  of  judging  of  the  feasibility 
of  the  plan.  He  had  learned  that  two  armed 
vessels  were  in  the  Province  of  Rhode  Island, 
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commanded  by  men  of  intelligence  and  spirit. 
He  proposed  availing  himself  of  these,  and 
taking  a  man  by  the  name  of  Harris  as  a  guide, 
who  had  recently  been  at  the  island,  and  knew 
all  its  localities,  and  he  believed  success  might 
follow  the  enterprise.  His  reasons  were  given 
in  full,  and  showed  not  only  his  clearness  of 
judgment,  but  a  daring,  adventurous  spirit, 
which  the  world  has  fully  recognised  in  the 
man.  He  says : 

“  I  am  very  sensible  that  at  first  view  the 
project  may  appear  hazardous ;  and  its  success 
must  depend  on  the  concurrence  of  many  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  hut  we  are  in  a  tUuation  which  re- 
qmret  ue  to  run  all  risks.  No  danger  is  to  be 
considered  when  we  put  in  competition  the 
magnitude  of  the  cause,  and  the  absolute  ne¬ 
cessity  we  are  under  of  increasing  our  stock. 
Enterprises  which  appear  chimerical  <flen  prove 
sucees^ul  from  that  very  circumstance.” 

Here  is  the  old  Norse  Vi-king  spirit  in  fine 
play.  Washington  could  see  no  lion  in  his 
path  when  the  service  of  his  country  demanded 
an  efibrt. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  British  went  on  stead¬ 
ily  strengthening  their  works,  and  it  was  appa¬ 
rent  that  they  designed  before  long  to  bombard 
the  besiegers.  Days  multiplied  themselves  in¬ 
to  weeks,  and  yet  no  supplies  reached  the  des¬ 
titute  camp.  It  was  necessary  to  conceal  this 
state  of  things  not  only  from  foes  but  friends 
also.  In  writing  to  out-posts,  the  letters  of 
Washington  were  worded  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  were  as  brief  as  was  compatible  with 
a  statement  of  the  case.  Occasionally  the  en¬ 
emy  made  a  feint  of  attack,  but  the  Americans 
were  forbidden  to  return  a  shot,  and  to  keep 
within  the  works,  because,  as  Washington  ex¬ 
pressed  himself,  “  of  our  poverty  of  ammuni¬ 
tion.” 

At  length  a  small  supply  arrived  from  the 
Jerseys,  but  not  enough  to  justify  any  unneces¬ 
sary  expenditure,  and  the  soldiery  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  meet  those  demonstrations  in  utter 
dlence.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  British 
were  misled  by  this  into  a  belief  that  the  Pro¬ 
vincials,  strongly  posted  as  they  were,  and  oc¬ 
cupying  a  large  area,  were  better  supplied  with 
the  munitions  of  war  than  they  really  were. 
They  probably  supposed  that  Washington  was 
determined  to  draw  them  out  in  full  force,  and 
thus  decide  the  war  by  one  great  and  efiective 
blow.  Had  Glen.  Gage  really  known  the  true 
state  of  the  army  he  would  have  adopted  a 
different  series  of  tactics,  and  at  the  time 


when  they  were  short  of  powder  the  whole  be¬ 
sieging  force  might  have  been  annihilated. 

The  continuance  of  the  mege  produced  great 
suffering  in  the  city  of  Boston.  The  troops 
early  in  the  season  began  to  show  a  startling 
number  upon  the  sick  list.  Deprived  of  fresh 
provisions,  they  were  at  length  compelled  to 
slaughter  their  milch  cows,  which  still  further 
impoverished  the  comforts  of  the  table. 

Washington  had  driven  all  the  stock  far  into 
the  country,  and  the  people,  exasperated  as 
they  were,  and  had  been  for  years,  were  not 
disposed  by  any  motive  of  cupidity  to  relieve 
the  hard  straights  of  the  enemy.  The  boats  of 
the  men-of-war  in  the  harbor  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  landing  along  the  coast,  and  seizing 
upon  cattle  of  every  kind,  poultry,  and  even 
the  stores  of  the  farmers’  wives  for  a  supply  ; 
but  such  was  the  vigilance  of  theCommander- 
in-Chief  after  his  arrival,  that  this  means  was 
cut  off,  small  parties  being  sent  along  the  shore 
to  interrupt  any  such  landing  of  the  enemy. 

Cruisers  of  the  enemy  were  now  found  to 
frequent  bays  and  inlets  which  hitherto  had 
attracted  little  attention  in  the  country,  and 
by  this  means  supplies  were  often  obtained  for 
the  army.  Almost  before  the  people  knew  of 
the  presence  of  a  foe,  they  were  robbed. 
Capt.  Mowatt  in  this  way  began  to  make  him¬ 
self  peculiarly  obnoxious  along  the  coast  of 
Maine  and  Massachusetts. 

Actuated  by  a  profound  sense  of  the  need 
of  Divine  aid  in  the  present  crisis  of  the 
country,  Congress  appointed  the  20th  of  July, 
1775,  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Gen.  Lee 
very  pithily,  but  unreverently,  is  said  to  have 
remarked  that  “  heaven  was  generally  found 
favorable  to  strong  battalions.”  Washington 
kept  this  day  of  fasting  religiously,  as  did  the 
people  in  all  parts  of  tiie  country,  for  besides 
the  exigencies  of  war  they  were  now  troubled 
with  the  terrors  of  famine.  The  unsettled 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  necessity  of  send¬ 
ing  the  whole  male  population  to  ^e  army, 
must  of  course  have  diminished  the  proceeds 
of  the  harvest. 

Notwithstanding  these  disheartenments,  the 
spirit  of  revolt  remained  unshaken,  and  the 
arrogance  of  every  petty  marine  oflScer  along 
the  coast  was  helping  still  more  to  augment 
the  spirit  of  discontent  It  began  to  ap¬ 
parent  that  a  naval  force  would  have  to  be 
equipped  for  the  protection  of  the  coast,  and 
to  more  effectually  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the 
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British  tamj.  So  early  as  Angnst,  Captain 
Mowatt  pursued  a  West  India  merchantman, 
belonging  to  the  Provincials,  quite  into  the 
harbor  of  Gloucester.  Here  he  sent  boats  to 
take  possession  of  her,  but  the  hardy  fishei> 
men  of  Gloucester  rose  en  masse,  and  drove 
them  back  with  the  loss  of  their  boats  and 
thirty-five  men  taken  prisoners. 

CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

Burning  <tf  HUmotUh. 

The  British  Generals  persisted  in  regarding 
the  revolutionary  movement  in  the  country  as 
the  rebellious  action  of  ambitious  leaders,  and 
believed  that  the  people,  weary  of  a  contest 
coupled  with  so  much  hardship,  would  event¬ 
ually  return  to  their  homes.  The  seat  of  war 
was  in  a  cold,  inhospitable  region,  and  as  the 
season  advanced  it  was  believed  the  prospect 
of  an  inclement  winter  would  see  the  Conti¬ 
nental  army  dwindle  away,  till  nothing  would 
be  left  to  uphold  the  views  and  aims  of  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  war.  Hence  they  were 
treated  with  ignominy  by  every  petty  officer 
who  could  find  opportunity  to  pillage  or  insult 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ill-protected  frontier. 

Captain  Mowatt  made  himself  very  conspic¬ 
uous  on  these  occasions.  A  man  naturally 
arrogant,  vain,  and  licentious,  he  hovered  with 
two  or  three  sloops  of  war  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  sending  his 
boats  ashore  to  pillage  the  small  farm-houses 
along  the  shore,  not  sparing  even  the  poor 
huts  of  the  fishermen.  His  place  of  rendez¬ 
vous  was  at  Townsend,  Maine,  generaliy 
known  as  Boothbay,  where  he  found  a  com¬ 
modious  harbor  and  safe  anchorage. 

His  presence  here  was  by  no  means  accept¬ 
able  to  the  simple,  pious  inhabitants  of  that 
region,  who  hated  him  for  his  debaucheries  no 
less  than  for  his  tyranny.  Ue  had  landed  at 
Bristol  and  Gloucester,  and  fired  them,  after 
having  robbed  and  insulted  the  people.  Ear¬ 
ly  in  the  spring  of  1775,  he  had  come  into  Fal¬ 
mouth  harbor,  now  Portland,  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  masts  for  his  Majesty’s  naval 
service,  the  tall  pines  of  that  region  being 
pecniiarly  fine  and  of  easy  access.  For  sev¬ 
eral  months  he  had  been  hospitably  entertained 
by  the  people. 

Now,  however,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  col¬ 
ony  was  changed.  As  Captsun  Mowatt  walked 
through  the  streets  of  Portland,  just  before 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  he  demanded  that 
the  people  should  take  off  their  hats  to  the 


King’s  officer.  This  the  sturdy  yeomen  of  the 
vicinity  refused  to  do,  which  led  him  into  sev¬ 
eral  petty  broils,  unworthy  of  a  manly  man  or 
a  public  functionary.  Soon  after  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  he  was  at  Townsend  Harbor, 
where  he  gave  a  dinner  to  a  young  sea  cap¬ 
tain  of  that  place ;  and  I  record  the  anecdote 
to  show  that  the  entire  sentiment  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  most  solitary  places  was  in  favor  of 
the  great  movement  in  behalf  of  freedouL 

The  dinner  was  served  with  considerable 
state,  and  the  wine  frequently  circulated.  As 
the  conversation  became  more  familiar,  it 
turned  upon  the  state  of  the  country,  and 
Captain  Booth,  being  a  man  of  culture,  natu¬ 
rally  refrained  to  express  himself  strongly  in 
support  of  views  repugnant  to  the  host,  of 
whose  salt  he  had  partaken. 

At  length  Captain  Mowatt  opened  a  “  strong 
box,”  in  which  a  great  quantity  of  gold  was 
deposited,  and,  pointing  to  the  British  flag, 
said, 

“Run  up  that  ensign  to  the  mast-head  of 
your  handsome  vessel  yonder,  and  you  shall 
have  all  the  gold  you  want,  and  a  commission 
from  the  crown  into  the  bargain.” 

The  young  man  drew  himself  up  at  once, 
and  replied,  “  I  am  but  a  poor,  obscure  man, 
at  the  best ;  but,  poor  as  I  am,  the  King  of 
England  is  too  poor  to  buy  me.” 

Shortly  after  this  the  Canso,  the  flag-ship  of 
Captain  Mowatt,  and  two  sloops  of  war,  set  all 
sail  for  the  town  of  Falmouth,  sixty  miles  to 
the  south-west  of  Townsend.  At  this  time 
Portland  (then  Falmouth)  was  a  thriving 
commercial  town,  handsomely  built,  and  of  no 
little  opulence.  The  people  were  mostly  de¬ 
scended  from  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  Bay, 
from  which  Colony  they  had  early  seceded  in 
consequence  of  the  oppressions  of  this  vigor¬ 
ous,  self-willed,  and  dogmatic  class  of  men, 
whose  character  at  this  day  affords  the  best 
substratum  of  the  New  England  mind. 

It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  people 
of  Mtune  were  less  likely  than  even  those  of 
Massachusetts  to  yield  to  the  oppressions  of 
the  mother  country.  Hence  the  movements 
of  this  remote  province  were  as  positive  and 
as  energetic  as  those  of  the  more  central  one 
of  the  Old  Bay  State.  They  mustered  men 
to  march  a  hundred  miles  to  Boston  as  soon 
as  the  passage  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill  showed 
the  kind  of  aid  which  would  be  required. 

On  the  17th  of  October  Captain  Mowatt 
appeared  in  the  harbor  of  Portland,  and  made 
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known  his  intentions.  The  Rev.  Samuel 
Deane,  pastor  of  a  church  in  Portland  at  the 
time,  a  man  of  piety  and  learning,  and  a  good 
patriot  withal,  thus  notes  this  event  in  strong, 
pithy,  if  not  clerical  terms : 

“  He  came  before  it  (the  town)  the  17th  day 
of  October,  1775,  and  near  sunset  made  known 
hit  infernal  errand  by  a  flag,  with  a  letter  full 
of  had  Englith  and  worte  tpdUng,  at  the  same 
time  proposing  to  spare  the  town  if  the  cannon 
and  amt,  with  tome  pertant  at  hotUtget,  were  de¬ 
livered  into  his  hands.  The  inhabitants  assem¬ 
bled,  and  voted  by  no  means  to  submit  to  this 
infamous  proposal.  Therefore  he  spent  the 
next  day  in  cannonading,  bombarding,  and 
throwing  immense  quantities  of  carcasses  and 
live  shells  into  the  defenceless  town,  and  kind¬ 
ling  tome  firet  with  torehet,  whereby  more  than 
three-quarters  of  the  buildings,  with  much 
wealth  in  them,  were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the 
remaining  greatly  tom  and  damaged.  Many 
hundreds  of  persons  were  reduced  to  extreme 
distress.  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  conduct 
of  Creorge  HI.  and  his  tory  underlings  to¬ 
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ward  the  Colonies,  who  were  supposed  to  be 
uneasy  under  British  tyranny,”  &c. 

While  this  terrible  work  of  destraction  went 
on,  in  the  cabin  of  the  Canso  might  have  been 
seen,  pale  and  conscience-stricken,  one  unwor¬ 
thy  daughter  of  Maine,  of  Irish  blood,  who 
heard  the  booming  artillery  spreading  flame 
and  devastation  among  maids  and  matrons, 
not  one  of  whom  would  have  exchanged  their 
honest  poverty  and  unflinching  integrity  for 
all  the  wealth  and  splendor  with  which  she 
was  surrounded. 

These  atrocities  practiced  by  the  British  naval 
officers  along  the  sea  coast,  induced  the  Legis¬ 
latures  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  to 
importune  Washington  for  a  detachment  of 
the  army  for  the  protection  of  the  coast  To 
this  request  Washington  gave  a  positive  de¬ 
nial,  in  which  he  was  seconded  by  a  council 
of  war  and  the  decision  of  Congress.  The 
whole  force  of  the  army  was  in  demand  to  be¬ 
siege  the  enemy  at  Boston,  and  to  draw  them, 
if  possible,  into  some  decided  engagement 
He  recommended  that  the  people  should  rely 
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npon  their  own  resoarces  throngh  the  militia 
for  defence,  adding,  the  propriety  of  this  will 
appear,  “when  it  is  considered  that  every  town, 
and  indeed  every  port  of  oar  sea  coast,  which 
is  exposed  to  these  depredations,  would  have 
an  equal  claim  upon  the  army.”  And  again : 

“  I  am  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  people  on  the  coast.  I  wish  I  could 
extend  protection  to  all,  but  the  nwnerou*  de- 
laehnunts  necttiaiy  ic  remedy  the  evil  would  amount 
to  a  dittolulion  qf  the  army,  or  make  the  most 
important  operations  of  the  army  depend  upon 
the  piratical  expeditions  of  two  or  three  men- 
of-war  and  transports.” 

The  wisdom  of  this  view  was  at  length  felt 
by  the  people  at  large,  who  learned  to  see  the 
propriety  of  concentrating  the  army  upon 
points  of  more  immediate  interest.  They  had 
become  inured  to  hardship — their  whole  ca¬ 
reer  had  been  one  of  peril ;  the  Indians,  the 
French,  and  now  the  British,  bad  filled  their 
towns  and  villages  with  blood  and  flame,  till 
they  bad  learned  to  draw  in  danger  with  their 
earliest  breath,  and  to  look  to  God  only  as  the 
hope  of  deliverance.  They  were  a  deeply  be¬ 
lieving,  and  truly  pious  people,  and  when  we 
consider  the  times  of  the  country  we  are  not 
surprised  that  something  like  gloom  and 
asceticism  imparted  a  heroic  cast  to  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  mind  and  character  of  the  men  of  the 
ag'-.  It  is  easy  for  us  in  our  day  to  pick  out 
the  flaws  in  their  armor,  but  it  would  be  well 
for  us  to  first  ask,  “Are  we  able  to  wear  itT” 

By  the  action  of  hostilities  between  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  Great  Britain  all  the  Colonies  had 
been  brought  into  collision  with  their  Gov¬ 
ernors  and  oflScers  appointed  by  the  crown  as 
well  as  their  several  Legislatures.  By  the 
recommendation  of  Congress,  these  several 
Colonies  had  proceeded  to  elect  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  people,  and  had  thus  resolved 
themselves  into  a  body  politic  cooperating 
with  the  General  Congress.  These  were  the 
incipient  steps  to  the  great  Republic. 

In  the  meanwhile  it  had  become  apparent 
that  a  northern  army  was  essential  to  protect 
the  vast  frontiers  of  New  York,  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  Indians  under  the  Johnson  family, 
as  well  as  the  invasion  of  troops  by  the  way 
of  Canada.  Accordingly,  detachments  from 
Vermont  were  added  to  those  already  raised 
by  the  Congress  of  New  York,  and  ordered  to 
Albany,  where  they  were  placed  under  the 
command  of  General  Schuyler.  The  spirit  of 
New  York  was  not  behind  that  of  Massachu¬ 


setts.  King’s  College  (now  Columbia)  was 
under  the  direction  of  President  Cooper,  an 
elegant  man  and  staunch  royaUst,  but  he  had 
a  little  army  of  boys  who  by  no  means  sympa¬ 
thized  with  his  views.  The  rumor  having  got 
afloat  that  the  patriots  were  about  to  seize  the 
guns  upon  the  Battery,  at  the  southern  point 
of  the  city,  yonng  Alexander  Hamilton  mar¬ 
shaled  the  boys  of  the  college  to  assist  in  this 
adventure.  They  succeeded,  but  not  without 
loss,  three  of  the  party  having  been  killed  by 
the  guns  from  a  ship  of  war  in  the  harbor. 

The  undisciplined  state  of  the  ermy  was  a 
source  of  continued  anxiety  and  the  most 
laborious  endeavor  on  the  part  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  General  Schuyler  having,  in  a  private 
letter,  recapitulated  his  trials  in  this  respect, 
Washington’s  reply  afibrds  a  vivid  picture  of 
his  own  difliculties : 

“From  my  own  experience  I  can  easily 
judge  of  your  difficulties  in  introducing  order 
and  discipline  into  troops  who  have  from  their 
infancy  imbibed  ideas  of  the  most  contrary 
kind.  It  would  be  far  beyond  the  compass  of 
a  letter  for  me  to  describe  the  situation  of 
things  on  my  arrival.  Perhaps  yon  will 
only  be  able  to  judge  of  it  from  my  assuring 
you  that  mine  must  be  a  portrait  at  full  length 
of  what  you  have  had  in  miniature.  Confri- 
sion  and  discord  reigned  in  every  department, 
which,  in  a  little  time,  must  have  ended  either 
in  the  separation  of  the  army  or  in  fatal  con¬ 
tests  with  one  another.  The  better  genius  of 
America  has  prevailed,  and  most  happily  the 
ministerial  troops  have  not  availed  themselvea 
of  their  advantages,  till  I  trust  the  opportu¬ 
nity  is  in  a  great  measure  past  over.” 

In  reading  the  letters  of  Washington  to  the 
Legislatures  of  the  several  Colonies,  and  Con¬ 
gress,  to  generals  of  the  army,  to  members  of 
bis  own  family,  and  knowing  that  his  letters 
to  his  wife,  though  all  destroyed  by  her,  were 
constant  and  regular,  we  are  astonished  at  the 
vast  amount  of  work  performed  by  one  man, 
and  which  no  one  could  perform  without  the 
utmost  diligence,  punctuality,  and  good 
health.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  curious  apology  for  an  “  involuntary 
delay,  as  we  were  alarmed  this  morning  by  the 
enemy,  and  my  time  was  taken  np  in  giving 
the  necessary  directions.” 

So  early  as  August,  1775,  we  find  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  loyalists,  or  tories,  of  New  York 
and  elsewhere  began  to  be  a  source  of  appre- 
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bensioD  and  annoyance  to  the  patriots.  Wash¬ 
ington,  always  calm  and  capable  of  the  most 
antiring  Tigilance,  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon 
these  enemies  of  the  cause  of  freedom.  The 
leaders  of  the  day  were  jealous  of  the  power 
of  a  military  commander,  but  felt  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  acquiescing  in  measures  obviously  for 
the  public  good.  Hence  Washington  became 
in  effect  the  center  of  power  in  the  Colonies,  a 
position  which  only  the  magnanimity  of  a 
wise,  prudent  man  could  sustain  without  in¬ 
jury  to  himself,  or  bad  import  to  the  country. 

In  August  be  writes  a  pithy  letter  to  the 
Congress  of  New  York,  in  which,  after  de¬ 
tailing  the  sufferings  of  the  British  army  in 
Boston,  he  adds,  “  It  is  a  policy  justifiable  by 
all  the  usages  of  war  to  endeavor  to  increase 
tbeia  Desertions,  discouragements  and  dis¬ 
affection  with  the  service,  besides  weakening 
their  strength,  are  some  of  the  natural  conse¬ 
quences  of  such  a  situation,  and  if  continued 
might  afford  the  fairest  hope  of  success,  with¬ 
out  farther  effusions  of  human  blood.” 

This  policy  he  finds  broken  in  upon,  “  by 
men  so  basely  sordid  as  to  counteract  all  our 
exertions,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  gain. 

“  A  vessel,  cleared  lately  out  of  New  York 


for  St.  Croix,  with  fresh  provisions  and  other 
articles,  has  just  gone  into  Boston,  instead  of 
pursuing  her  voyage  to  the  West  Indies.  I 
have  endeavored  to  discover  the  name  of  the 
captain  or  owner,  but  as  yet  without  success. 
The  owner,  it  is  said,  went  to  St.  Croix  before 
the  vessel,  from  which,  and  her  late  arrival,  I 
make  no  doubt  you  will  be  able  to  discover 
and  expose  the  villain.  If  you  could  fall 
upon  some  effectual  measures  to  prevent  the 
like  in  future,  it  would  be  doing  a  signal  ser¬ 
vice  to  our  common  country.” 

Here  is  the  language  of  moderation  in  re¬ 
gard  to  one  of  the  most  vital  questions  affect¬ 
ing  “  our  common  country,”  at  that  time,  and 
it  goes  to  show  that  Washington,  while  he 
gave  his  whole  life,  energies,  and  affections  to 
the  cause  of  freedom,  was  guilty  of  no  ex¬ 
cess  of  language  in  view  of  the  villany  of 
others.  Always  calm  and  collected,  he  pene¬ 
trated  the  baseness  of  the  sordid  and  vain-glo¬ 
rious,  without  expending  his  energies  in  abuse. 

The  nature  of  the  war  was  painful  in  the 
highest  degree  to  the  social  feelings  of  the 
people.  Many  of  the  officers  of  the  two 
armies  had  heen  companions  in  arms  in  many 
a  hard-contested  field,  both  in  America  and 
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Earope.  Greneral  Lee  had  been  the  friend  of 
General  Burg^yne,  and  had  served  under  him  in 
Portugal.  It  was  but  natural  that  a  disposi¬ 
tion  should  exist  to  renew  this  old  intercourse. 
General  Burg^yne  even  desired  an  interview, 
abd  wrote  to  that  effect  to  Lee,  who  declined 
it,  on  the  ground  that  it  might  give  rise  to 
snspicions  derogatory  to  the  character  of  an 
honorable  man  and  a  soldier. 

Many  of  the  people  of  Boston  and  else¬ 
where  had  been  in  familiar  interconrse  with 
persons  whom  they  were  now  obliged  to  re¬ 
gard  as  enemies.  The  case  of  a  Dr.  Church, 
of  Boston,  was  one  of  peculiar  painfhlness. 
He  had  joined  the  patriots,  apparently  from 
principle,  but  was  detected  in  a  clandestine 
correspondence  With  the  enemy,  which  was 
carried  on  in  cipher.  One  of  these  ietters 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots,  and  led  to 
the  apprehension  of  the  doctor.  The  cipher 
was  easily  construed,  and  though  nothing  posi¬ 
tively  convincing  as  to  his  g^ilt  was  evolved, 
the  circumstance  was  so  suspicious  in  charac¬ 
ter  that,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  he  was  ejected 
from  the  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  and  his 
seat  declared  “  vacant.”  Subsequently  he 
was  imprisoned  for  nearly  a  year,  which  so 
impaired  his  health  that  his  friends  by  much 
effort  procured  bis  liberation,  when  he  em¬ 
barked  upon  a  voyage  for  the  West  Indies. 
The  vessel  was  never  afterward  heard  from, 
and  was  supposed  to  have  foundered  at  sea, 
and  all  on  board  to  have  perished.  Thus  went 
down  in  darkness  the  star  of  Dr.  Church,  a 
warning  to  all  double-dealers,  and  showing 
that  the  best  course  for  a  wise  man  is  to  keep 
himself  above  suspicion.  It  would  have  been 
well  for  General  Arnold  had  he  learned  a  les¬ 
son  from  the  fate  of  Dr.  Church. 

As  yet  the  war  was  regarded  in  England,  not 
as  the  revolution  of  a  people  and  government, 
bnt  in  the  light  of  a  rebellion,  whose  leaders 
are  destined  to  the  “  cord.”  So  cruelly  were 
the  prisoners  treated  in  Boston  by  General 
Gage  that  Washington  wrote  him  a  letter  of 
remonstrance,  at  once  humane  and  manly : 

“  I  understand  that  the  ofScers  engaged  in 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  their  country,  who, 
by  the  fortune  of  war  have  fallen  into  your 
hands,  have  been  thrown,  indiscriminately, 
into  a  common  jail  appropriated  for  felons ; 
that  no  consideration  has  been  had  for  those 
of  the  most  respectable  rank,  languishing 
with  wounds  and  sickness,  and  that  some  have 
been  amputated  in  this  unworthy  situation. 


"Let  your  opinion,  rir,  of  the  principle 
which  actuates  them  be  what  it  may,  they 
suppose  that  they  act  from  the  noblest  of  all 
principles,  a  Um  of'  freedom  and  their  oonrUry. 
But  political  principles,  I  conceive,  are  foreign 
to  this  point  The  obligations  arisiag  from 
the  rights  of  humanity  and  claims  of  rank 
are  universally  binding  and  extensive,  except 
in  case  of  retaliation.  These,  I  should  have 
hoped,  would  have  dictated  a  more  tender 
treatment  of  those  individuals  whom  chance 
or  war  had  put  in  your  power.  •  •  •  My 
duty  now  makes  it  necessary  to  apprise  yon, 
that  for  the  future  I  shall  regulate  all  my  con¬ 
duct  toward  those  gentlemen  who  are,  or  may 
be  in  our  possession,  exactly  by  the  rule  you 
shall  observe  toward  those  of  ours  now  in 
your  custody. 

"  If  severity  and  hardship  mark  the  line  of 
your  conduct,  painful  as  it  may  be  to  me,  your 
prisoners  will  feel  its  effects.  But  if  kindness 
and  humanity  are  shown  to  ns,  I  shall  with 
pleasure  consider  those  in  our  hands  only  as 
unfortunate,  and  they  shall  receive  from  me 
that  treatment  to  which  the  unfortunate  are 
ever  entitled.” 

I  am  proud  of  this  one  letter  of  the  great 
man.  It  is  one  entirely  admirable,  and  shows 
that,  winnow  his  character  as  you  will,  test 
it  in  every  way,  and  he  is  pure  gold. 

The  answer  of  General  Gage  affords  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  nobility  of  sentiment  which 
had  marked  the  letter  of  Wadiington.  He  is 
arrogant  and  coarse  in  the  use  of  epithets. 
He  says :  “  Britons,  ever  preeminent  in  mercy, 
have  outgone  common  examples,  and  over¬ 
looked  the  erimnal  in  the  eapteoe.  Upon  these 
principles  ycur  prisoners,  whose  Hots  by  the  law  qf 
the  land  art  desUnedto  theeord,  have  been  treated 
with  care  and  kindness,  and  more  comfortably 
lodged  than  the  King’s  troops  in  the  hospitals ; 
indiscriminately,  it  is  true, /or  laeknasoledge  no 
rank  that  it  not  derived  from  the  Kiny. 

“My  intelligence  from  your  army  would 
justify  severe  recrimination.  I  understand 
there  are  some  of  the  King’s  faithful  snljects, 
taken  tomdime  tinee  by  the  rebeU,  laboring,  like 
negro  slaves,  to  gain  their  daily  subsistence, 
or  reduced  to  the  wretched  alternative  to  per¬ 
ish  by  famine  or  take  arms  against  their  King 
and  country.  Those  who  have  made  the  freat- 
ment  of  the  prisoners  in  my  hands,  or  of  your 
other  friends  in  Boston,  a  pretence  for  such 
measures,  found  barbarity  upon  falsehood.” 

The  above  is  the  substance  of  his  letter. 
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which  closes  with  an  inflated  eulogj  upon 
British  soldiers  who  fight  for  British  institu¬ 
tions  ;  but  affords  no  hope  that  the  prisoners 
will  be  treated  more  humanely. 

Upon  the  reception  of  this  letter,  Washing¬ 
ton  directed  that  the  British  prisoners,  who 
had  hitherto  been  subjected  to  no  other 
restraint  than  their  parole  of  honor,  should  be 
confined  in  jail  in  the  same  manner  as  were 
the  American  prisoners,  and  that,  too,  without 
distinction  of  rank.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
he  given  orders  to  this  eflQect  before  his  noble 
heart  relented  of  the  cruelty,  and  they  were 
countermanded. 

His  reply  to  the  letter  of  General  Gage  is  a 
full,  manly  out-speaking  of  a  generous  heart, 
and  let  it  be  remembered  that  in  that  day  these 
sentiments  were  by  no  means  the  common  and 
accepted  tone  of  national  intercourse.  To 
Washington  they  were  original,  and  sponta¬ 
neous  : 

“  Head  Quarters,  Cambridob,  ) 
20tb  August,  1778.  j 
“  To  Lieutenant-General  Gage: 

“Sir  I  addressed  you  on  the  11th  inst.  in 
terms  which  gave  the  fairest  scope  for  that  hu¬ 
manity  and  politeness  which  were  supposed 
to  form  a  part  of  your  character.  I  remon¬ 
strated  with  you  on  the  unworthy  treatment 
shown  to  the  officers  and  citisens  of  America 
whom  the  fortune  of  war,  chance,  or  a  mista¬ 
ken  confidence  had  thrown  into  your  hands. 
Whether  British  or  American  mercy,  fortitude 
and  patience  are  most  preeminent ;  whether 
our  virtuous  citizens,  whom  the  hand  of  tyr¬ 
anny  has  forced  into  arms  to  defend  their 
wives,  their  children  and  their  property,  or 
the  mercenary  instruments  of  lawless  domina¬ 
tion,  avarice  and  revenge,  best  deserve  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  rebels,  and  the  punishment  of  that 
cord,  which  your  affected  clemency  has  forborne 
to  inflict ;  whether  the  authority  under  which 
I  act  is  usurped,  or  founded  upon  the  genuine 
principles  of  liberty,  were  altogether  foreign 
to  the  subject  I  purposely  avoided  all  political 
disquisition.  Nor  shall  I  now  avail  myself  of 
those  advantages  which  the  sacred  cause  of  my 
country,  of  liberty,  and  of  human  nature  give 
me  over  you ;  much  less  shall  I  stoop  to  retort 
and  invective;  but  the  intelligence  you  say 
you  have  received  from  our  army  requires  a 
reply. 

“  I  have  taken  time,  sir,  to  make  a  strict  in- 
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quiry,  and  find  it  has  not  the  least  foundation 
in  truth. 

“  Not  only  your  officers  and  soldiers  have 
been  treated  with  the  tenderness  due  to  fellow- 
citizens  and  brethren,  but  even  those  ezeerabk 
parrieidei,  whose  councils  and  aid  have  deluged 
their  country  with  blood,  have  been  protected 
from  the  fury  <f  a  jutdy  enraged  people.  Far  from 
compelling  or  permitting  their  assistance,  1 
am  embarrassed  with  the  numbers  who  crowd 
to  our  camp  animated  with  the  purest  princi¬ 
ples  of  virtue  and  love  to  their  country. 


“  You  afiect,  sir,  to  despise  all  rank  not  de¬ 
rived  from  the  same  source  with  your  own.  I 
cannot  conceive  one  more  honorable  than  that 
which  flows  from  the  uncorrupted  choice  of  a 
brave  and  free  people,  the  purest  source,  and 
original  fountain  of  all  power.  Far  from 
making  it  a  plea  for  cruelty,  a  mind  of  true 
magnanimity  aiid  enlarged  ideas  would  com¬ 
prehend  and  respect  it 

“  What  may  have  been  the  ministerial  views 
which  have  precipitated  the  present  crisis, 
Lexington,  and  Concord,  andCharlestown  can 
best  declare.  May  that  God,  to  whom  you 
then  appeal  judge  between  America  and  you. 
Under  his  providence,  those  who  influence  the 
councils  of  America,  and  all  the  other  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  United  Colonies,  at  the  hazard  of 
their  lives,  are  determined  to  hand  down  to 
posterity  those  just  and  invaluable  privileges 
which  they  received  from  their  ancestors. 

“  I  shall  now,  sir,  close  my  correspondence 
with  you,  perhaps  for  ever.  If  your  officers, 
our  prisoners,  receive  a  treatment  from  me 
different  from  that  which  I  wished  to  show 
them,  they  and  you  will  remember  Uie  occa¬ 
sion  of  it 

“  1  am,  sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

“  GEORGE  WASHINGTON.” 

Washington  was  a  man  of  mighty  passions, 
curbed  by  a  strong  will,  and  always  subject  to 
the  dominion  of  reason.  Every  word  in  the 
above  letter  is  replete  with  manliness  and  dis¬ 
cretion,  and  yet,  in  reading  it,  the  blood  thrills 
as  it  will  in  reading  the  language  of  a  man, 
however  calm  in  expression,  whose  passions 
are  at  a  white-heat  in  the  writing. 

The  English  papers  published  soon  after,  in 
London,  the  letter  of  General  Washington  and 
the  reply  of  General  Gage,  but  they  suppressed 
the  noble  reply  of  the  “  Rebel  Leader.” 
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Tn  stAsr. 


CHAFTKB  FIBST. 

Thef  Start  ufon  fkeir  Travds. 

HERE  were  seven  of  US.  Seven,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  tbe  Pleiades  before  one  of  the  sis¬ 
ters  by  an  earthly  love  lost  her  seat  in  Heaven ; 
the  mystic  number  of  the  mighty  angels  in 
the  Apocalypse ;  of  the  candles  which  invested 
the  Jewish  altar.  Seven  are  the  notes  of  music 
and  the  hues  of  the  rainbow;  the  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  “  Little 'Maid,”  in  Words¬ 
worth,  were  seven-^the  odd  number  which 
comprises  lock  was  with  us,  and  we  would 
start  upon  our  travels. 

Five  good  women  and  two  true  men — the 
latter  of  whom  promised  that  the  five  “  should 
wander  at  their  own  sw^t  will,”  and  they 
would  not  hinder,  molest,  or  make  them  afraid 
— their  duty  being  to  look  after  the  baggage, 
VOL.  vn.— 22. 


carry  nmbrellas,  pay  bills,  and  pick  the  raid 
five  ont  of  any  waterfalls,  puddles  or  dilem¬ 
mas  into  which  they  might  hall ;  help  those  ot 
them  who  were  not  strong^inded  over 
ditches,  bogs,  quagmires,  and  difficulties,  ex¬ 
plain  to  them  the  mysteries  of  locomotives 
and  steam-engines  in  general ;  keep  the  run 
of  the  moon  and  stars,  and  — 

“  Quote  poetry,  and  play  the  guitar,”  was 
put  in  as  a  finale  by  Eos,  as  tte  party  was 
patoeling  ont  the  respective  dnties  o<  each. 

"  I  protest,”  cried  the  ’  Governor,  I  never 
sang  a  verse  in  my  Ute.” 

“  No  more  have  I,”  said  the  Judge.  "  We 
will  ring  and  play,  however,  till  they  tell  us 
to  stop.” 

I  may  as  well  say  that  the  hint  was  snfll- 
cient,  and  the  skill  of  the  two  was  not  tested 
in  this  respect  through  the  whole  tour. 


The  Seven  Travelers. 


Kour  of  ua  were  in  one  carriage  going 
down  Broadway.  The  trunka  were  in  the 
batida  of  the  expreaa  man,  and  we  were  not  to 
be  encumbered  with  baggage.  The  women 
had  plain,  aenaible  traveling  dreaaea,  anug  to 
the  throat,  and  not  many  ont-Oyera.  The 
boopa  were  amaderahU ;  the  Scribe  could  not 
but  observe  an  inflation  here  and  there,  a  bulg¬ 
ing  up,  and  sticking  out.  not  included  in  the 
line  of  beauty ;  but  we  were  not  in  pursuit 
of  aesthetics,  nor  health,  nor  knowledge,  and 
BO  trifles  were  not  to  be  considered. 

First  stepped  into  the  carriage  Asphodel. 
She  put  a  neat  foot  upon  the  step,  and 
placed  within  a  small  bag  and  a  large  bag,  a 
shawl  and  scarf,  but  no  band-box  ;  we  were  to 
be  divested  of  baggage.  It  is  good  in  Aspho¬ 
del  to  leave  the  band  box  behind  thought  the 
Scribe. 

Helena  followed,  with  a  bit  of  a  slipper 
visible  (it  bad  large  knots,  looking  quite 
jaunty  for  a  poet),  while  she  acijusted  one  bag, 
two  vails,  one  scarf,  and  two  shawls,  a  news¬ 
paper  and  a  fan.  Helena  is  a  poet,  and  lives 
in  alMtractions ;  it  cost  her  an  effort  to  see  that 
all  was  right.  The  small  foot  disappeared,  and 


Eos.  the  Scribe  for  the  time  being,  appeared, 
with  a  small  but  very  plethoric  bag,  a  fan,  a 
sunshade,  one  shawl,  and  a  book.  These  wo¬ 
men  contrive  to  keep  a  vast  quantity  of  hoops 
about  them,  thought  the  Scribe. 

The  Governor  now  placed  a  large  carpet¬ 
bag  and  a  small  carpet-bag,  a  roll  of  newspv 
pers,  an  extra  coat,  a  cane,  and  au  umbrella, 
but  no  hat-box.  We  were  to  avoid  baggage,  as 
I  before  said,  and  so  the  carriage  had— well, 
the  reader  will  enumerate,  and  see  the  advant¬ 
age  of  traveling  disencumbered,  as  we  Seven 
did. 

In  jumped  the  Governor ;  the  coachman 
mounted  in  a  hurry  ;  Eos  caught  a  last  gleam 
of  the  tadpoles,  lixards,  terrapins,  and  gold- 
flsu,  as  they  gave  a  farewell  wriggle  in  the 
aquarium  at  the  window  ;  Beauty,  the  bird, 
had  like  to  split  his  throat  in  singing,  stimu- 
lat(!d  by  the  commotion — unwonted  commo¬ 
tion  in  a  quiet  household  ;  faces,  no  eyes, 
looked  out,  two  eyes  gleaming  at  once  in  the 
speed  of  departure.  One  belonged  to  Bessie, 
and  one  to  Ned ;  Bridget  peeped  from  the 
basement  with  her  hands  under  her  apron  ;  it 
was  wonderful  that  the  mistress  should  get 
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away,  and  without  a  band-box,  and  leave  a  love 
of  a  bonnet  behind. 

John  certainly  turned  a  sharp  corner!  One 
glance  at  Old  St  Mark’s,  but 
“  The  cm;  old  clock. 

And  the  bewildered  chimei,” 
gave  no  sign. 

“  Hurry,  John,”  cried  the  Governor,  taking 
out  a  gold  time-piece  about  the  size  of  a  finger 
bowl,  and  John  whirled  by  the  Bible  House 
into  Broadway,  la  true  Jehu  style. 

“  John,  John,  turn  down  Tenth  street and 
the  Governor  sprang  out  for  a  last  word,  and — 
well,  we  leave  it  for  the  imagination  to  con¬ 
ceive  what,  and  in  sprang  the  Governor  again. 
Oh,  there  was  hurry  that  day  when  the  Seven 
started  on  their  travels. 

Driving  down  Broadway,  the  eyes  of  the 
Governor  lighted  upon  some  choice  carpet¬ 
bags.  Out  be  sprang  again,  and  there  they 
were  brought  to  the  carriage — “  carpet-bags  ” 


— we  liad  I  think  but  six  inside  already — car¬ 
pet-bags  with  little  pockets  inside  and  outside, 
and  here  and  there,  with  pivot  locks,  and 
slides,  and  keys  ;  wondrous  carpet-bags  whose 
receptacles  it  would  take  a  week  to  learn ! 

We  all  conceived  a  supreme  disgust — gloves 
in  one,  fkn  in  another,  purse  in  this,  gold  dol¬ 
lars  in  that,  here  a  night-cap,  there  a  shoe — 
no,  no,  the  very  idea  of  a  carpet-bag  involves 
a  neighborly  proximity  of  all  sorts  of  odds  and 
ends — a  strenuous  searching,  a  general  squeeze 
up  and  crushing  of  everything,  and  to  be  par¬ 
celed  out  into  little  pockets  would  destroy  the 
very  sentiment  of  a  carpet-bag. 

In  rushed  the  man  with  the  carpet-bags,  and 
away  went  John.  St  Nicholas  was  all  agog. 
People  stared  at  the  coach  and  at  us.  Such 
hurry,  and  thirty  minutes  to  spare ! 

“  Wilt  you  take  an  ice,  some  fruit,  anything, 
to  kill  that  thirty  minutes  T”  cried  the  Gover¬ 
nor.  There  were  bags,  and  shawls,  and  books 
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•nd  fBOf,  atid  aombades,  and  hoope  to  be  con- 
•idcied!  All  well  in;  coaid  it  be  bo  well 
done  agunT 

Aapbodel  looked  a  Bmiling  no,  and  shook 
her  head ;  the  Poet  came  hack  from  dreams 
and  gaye  a  gentle  negative  ;  Eos  had  left  sub- 
Innaij  things  behind,  and  could  not  bring  her¬ 
self  into  relation  with  ice-cream. 

Sorely  the  world  knew  that  the  Seven  were 
about  to  start  upon  their  travels.  Never  was  the 
August  mom  so  bright  Every  man  and  woman 
in  Broadway  bad  taken  a  new  look  of  beauty. 
T  could  have  sworn  that  some  god  was  especial¬ 
ly  happy  that  day,  and  lovers  bad  been  newly 
blessed. .  The  air  was  full  of  kisses  ;  the  clouds 
were  amber  and  crimson  ;  the  sky,  pavilioned 
in  blue  and  looped  with  pearls,  that  day  the 
Seven  started  on  their  travels. 

John  did  his  best ;  the  horses  were  made  to 
prance  and  not  get  ahead,  while  that  thirty 
minutes  stopped,  actually  stopped  and  grinned 
at  us  from  the  clock  of  the  City  Hall.  The 
placards  on  the  walls  of  the  Park,  great,  long- 
legged  men  shooting  pistols  at  each  other,  and 
women  on  their  knees  ciying,  seemed  as  if  they 
deferred  something  horrible  Uli  we  seven  were 
out  of  the  way. 

Bob,  the  newsboy,  thrust  an  old  magazine 
and  a  blurred  Herald  into  our  eyes  as  we 
turned  the  comer  of  Courtlandt  street,  but  we 
had  done  with  literature.  We  snapped  our 
fingers  at  knowledge  and  went  on  our  way  re¬ 
joicing. 

Did  we  go  on  merrily  T  There  is  always  a 
sadness  in  leaving  home, 

“  Be  It  eyer  so  homely.” 

The  ill-natured  ones  there,  if  such  be,  have 
forced  themselves  so  much  upon  the  avenue 
'  that  leads  to  our  compassion,  that  they  have 
’  made  a  wide  space  in  the  heart,  over  a  thorny 
way.  The  gentle  one  is  so  tender  that  we 
want  to  give  it  a  last  caress,  like  a  soft  lamb¬ 
kin,  and  the  indifferent  ones  grew  dear  by  a 
sort  of  atoning  process.  Oh  I  the  human  heart 
is  great  and  beautiful  as  it  is  mysterious. 

I  found  myself  repeating  the  lines  of  Bums, 
which  Charles  Lamb  commands  Elinor  to 
”  learn  by  heart,'’  and  here  I  recommend  the 
reader  to  do  the  same,  for  every  heart  has  a 
“  Glencaim.” 

“  The  momtrdi  may  foivet  bis  crown. 

That  on  his  bead  an  hour  hath  been  ; 

The  bridegroom  may  forget  his  bride 
Was  made  his  wedded  wile  yestreen 


The  mother  may  forget  her  child 
That  smiles  so  sweetly  on  her  knee  ; 

Alt  Pll  remntber  thee,  Oteneaim, 

And  all  that  thou  had  done  for  kw.” 

When  I  was  a  child,  and  suffered  to  go  twelve 
miles  into  the  country  to  visit  my  grand-pa¬ 
rents,  I  used  to  wait  till  I  saw  all  my  enor¬ 
mous  (to  a  child’s  eye)  treasures  safely  stored 
in  my  trank — the  pink  frock,  and  the  blue,  and 
the  buff,  and  the  white,  with  ribbons  and 
shoes  to  match,  and  the  Arabian  Nights  at  one 
comer,  flanked  hy  a  small  hymn  book,  and  in 
another  Gulliver’s  Travels  and  the  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,  some  gold  beads  in  a  box,  and  small 
bottle  of  scent.  I  used  to  go  quietly  and  sol¬ 
emnly  to  my  chamber,  and  there  pray  God  to 
preserve  me  through  the  perils  of  the  journey. 
We  had  topa.s8  through  long  forests,  np  bill 
and  down,  by  the  roaring  sea,  and  over  rattling 
bridges.  At  Westbrook,  also,  was  a  steep  bill 
where  highway  robbery  bad  been  committed — 
Brackett’s  bill,  where  a  man  by  the  name  bad 
been  killed  by  the  Indians. 

I  pray  now,  for  I  am  of  a  religious  make, 
and  it  seems  but  a  day  since  I  used  to  rise 
from  my  knees,  and  the  first  thing  that  my 
opening  eyes  encountered  was  a  framed  and 
embroidered  genealogy  upon  the  back  side  of 
my  bed,  in  which  it  was  recorded  that  Eos  was 
born  on  the  12th  of  August,  Ac.,  and  here  it 
is  the  eleventh,  and  to-morrow  will  be  my 
birth-day. 

Verily,  great  journeys  are  started  in  the 
world,  which  nobody  cares  much  about  e.x- 
cept  the  individual  who  has  started  on  the 
route  of  life.' 

Hazlett  says,  “  One  of  the  pleasantest  things 
in  the  world  is  going  a  journey ;  but  I  like  to 
go  by  myself.” 

We  Seven  were  not  of  the  kind  to  cry  out 
lo,  here  ;  lo,  there ;  we  did  not  discover  a  sight, 
and  make  a  great  outcry,  as  does  the  hen 
when  she  lays  an  egg.  We  did  not  go  into 
raptures  to  be  looked  at.  Three  of  us  at  least 
were  devoted  to  the  divine  art  of  poesy,  but 
we  did  not  affect  the  poetic  by  the  rolling  of 
the  eye,  or  the  oddness  of  our  manners.  In¬ 
deed,  we  were  not  out  to  attract  observation 
from  each  other  or  people  at  large.  We  knew 
how  to  be  alone,  without  any  airs  about  soli¬ 
tude. 

Travel  will  be  of  use  to  us  Seven,  for  we 
have  none  of  us,  in  our  small  way,  been  mind¬ 
less  of  what  the  world  may  rightfully  claim 
of  UK  True,  we  arc  not  Miltons ;  we  do  not 
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mnch  reprexent  the  heroic ;  we  were  not  cut 
out  for  that  species  of  people  who  make  all 
others  seem  dwarfs  in  comparison.  Not  one 
of  us  could  have  said,  nor,  fortunately,  did 
the  state  of  the  country  require  it  at  our 
hands,  “  I  thought  it  not  well  to  be  traveling 
for  pleasure  abroad  while  my  countrymen 
were  fighting  for  freedom  at  home.” 

Yet  we  were  not  to  be  put  upon  as  the  small 
fry,  and  could  sympathize  better  with  Haz- 
litt  when  he  says : 

“  Those  who  wish  to  forget  painful  thoughts 
do  well  to  absent  themselves  for  awhile  from 
the  tics  and  objects  that  recall  them ;  but  we 
can  be  said  only  to  fulfill  our  destiny  in  the 
place  that  gave  us  birth.  I  should  on  this  ac¬ 
count  like  well  enough  to  spend  the  whole  of 
my  life  in  traveling  abroad,  if  1  could  anywhere 
borrow  another  Itfe  to  spend  afterward  at  home.” 

We  Seven  were  not,  as  I  said,  mindless  of  our 
obligations  to  people  and  country.  Were  we  not 
going  into  foreign  parts?  Truly  were  we, 
even  where  the  English  was  unspoken,  among 
the  French  and  the  Indians,  to  the  terra  in¬ 
cognita  of  the  Canadas.  Therefore  in  our  tab¬ 
lets  might  have  been  found  recorded  the  say¬ 
ing  of  Lord  Bacon,  by  way  of  caution  as  we 
approached  parts  unknown : 

“  Let  it  appear  that  be  doth  not  change  bis 
country  manners  for  those  of  foreign  parts ; 
but  only  prick  in  some  flowers  of  that  which 
he  bath  learned  abroad  into  the  customs  of 
his  own  country.” 

We  Seven  traveled  together,  yet  were  we 
essentially  alone.  Never  were  seven  mote 
unlike.  Never  were  seven  more  careful  to 
let  each  other  “  severely  alone.”  Never  were 
friendly  words  more  cordially  spoken,  or 
friendly  hands  more  kindly  pressed,  and  yet 


each  dwelt  by  himself,  a  king,  a  priest,  a  man, 
a  woman,  intact,  unmeddled  with. 

How  each  one  bad  his  little  world,  no  one 
asked.  If  effulgent  suns  and  brilliant  constel¬ 
lations  came  and  went ;  if  crystal  gates,  and 
golden  streets ;  if  Eden  blooms  and  aromas  of 
Paradise  were  there,  was  never  questioned. 
“Think  alone,  and  all  places  are  friendly  and 
sacred,”  says  the  oracular  Emerson,  and  so 
we  each  believed,  and  so  we  Seven  felt,  and  so 
the  world  was  glad  that  day  because  of  our 
great  joy. 

Yes,  we  were  not  giants  in  the  land ;  we 
were  none  of  us  a  Joshua  to  make  the  sun  and 
moon  stand  still  in  the  heavens,  but  we  were 
great  enough,  each  and  all  of  us,  to  make  and 
keep  a  solitude  for  ourselves  wherever  we 
went. 

John  has  wheeled  around  the  comers;  the 
thirty  minutes  have  slid  adown  the  unretum- 
ing  waters  of  time ;  there  is  a  rush,  a  torrent 
of  words,  a  roar  of  vehicles.  The  way  “  the 
water  comes  down  at  Ladore  ”  is  silence  and 
tranquility  compared  to  the  noise  upon  a  New 
York  wharf  at  the  starting  hour  of  the  steam¬ 
ers.  At  length  the  carriage  stops ;  there  is  a 
banding  out  of  little  bag,  and  great  bag ;  of 
shawls,  and  vails,  and  coats,  and  fans,  and  sun¬ 
shades,  and  papers,  and  books — we  were  saved 
the  trouble  of  baggage,  as  before  stated ;  one 
after  another,  hoops  came  into  place,  skirts 
were  shaken,  parcels  resumed ;  last  words,  in¬ 
junctions,  hasty  shakes,  solemn  farewells,  and, 
though  it  was  nearly  sun-seltLng, 

“  Upon  tbe  blue  tranducent  river 
laugh*  down  an  *U  undouded  daj,” 

as  the  splendid  steamer  New  World  received 
the  Seven. 
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CUAl^B  BKCOND. 

How  they  Deported  Tkemeeivei. 

There  sat  the  beautiful  boat,  like  a  thing  of 
Ufe,  and  so  it  is,  for  the  soul  of  the  builder  is 
in  her,  and  every  joint,  and  beam,  and  timber 
ia  instinct  with  it  How  placidly  the  creature 
held  forth  her  great  arms  to  the  thousands,  as 
If  to  say,  “  Come,  my  bosom  is  large  enough 
for  all ;  I  am  the  gift  of  Neptune  to  mother 
earth,  and  I  love  her  children.”  And  so  we 
trod  along  the  passes  of  the  New  World,  like 
kings  and  queens,  as  we  were,  we  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  “  Knowledge  is  power,”  murmured  the 


philosopher.  I  shall  not  say  which  figured  in 
this  capaci  ty  at  this  or  any  other  time  on  the 
route,  as  each  one  gave  a  dab  in  that  line,  to 
the  wonderment  of  us  all,  for  the  occasion 
quite  took  the  whole  Seven  out  of  ordinary 
channels.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  give  grown¬ 
up  children  a  holiday  now  and  then.  I  am 
not  sure  but  that  many  a  Socrates  might  be 
developed  in  this  way,  and  the  Scribe  inti¬ 
mated  such  a  thought,  but  Eos  repudiated  it 
with  some  energy,  saying, 

“  Philosophic  Socrateses,”  (here  she  stumbled 
at  the  plural,  owing  to  a  tendency  to  lisp 
and  the  awkwardness  of  the  word  also,) 
“  are  thick  as  blackberries  in  our  time,  and 
nobody  heeds  them,  because  they  are  mere 
parchment  philosophers ;  they  would  not  teach 
the  young,  help  to  elevate  a  beautiful,  sensu¬ 
ous  Alcibiades,  or  do  any  positive  good  that 
would  help  on  the  world,  and  as  to  drinking 
hemlock,  lager-bier  they  think  preferable,  be¬ 
ing  a  sort  of  prolonged  death.” 

The  speech  of  Eos  was  quite  lost  in  the 
hurry  and  excitement  of  the  occasion,  and  I 
should  not  at  all  wonder  if  the  remaining  six 
should  doubt  if  it  were  ever  uttered.  It  was, 
nevertheless,  for  the  recording  angel  heard  it, 
“and  flew  up  to  heaven’s  chancery,”  Ac. ;  it  was 
all  there,  and  not  a  blubbering  tear  on  the  oc¬ 
casion,  nor  an  ugly  blot  to  mar  the  Book  of 
Life. 

“  Knowledge  is  power,”  chimed  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  ;  “  look  here,”  and  forthwith  the  Seven 
followed  in  procession,  except  that  there  was 
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tome  little  bumping  of  bonnets  and  twisting 
of  hoops  before  the  line  was  formed.  Then  the 
Seven  looked  down  into  the  Avemus  of  the 
machine-room,  and  there  was  Vulcan  in  state, 
and  around  him  the  slaves  of  his  power,  red, 
swarthy,  large-armed,  strong-limbed,  with  the 
uniform  of  Satan,  black  and  red,  no  more 
heeding  the  fourteen  leveled  eyes  than  if  they 
were  so  many  glow-worms  peering  over  the 
battlements  of  the  infernal  regions,  each  one 
trying  to  study  out  at  head-quarters  the  secret 
of  his  own  flame. 

When  the  Glovemor  explained  how  this 
great  beam  went  up,  and  that  went  down,  and 
how — how  this  wheel  turned,  and  that  valve 
opened ;  how  the  water  was  squeezed,  com¬ 
pressed,  I  think  he  said,  and  resenting  the  im¬ 
peachment,  like  a  woman  hugged  against  her 
will,  it  rushed  out  all  flying,  with  a  terrible 
cry,  and  round  went  the  wheels,  up  went  the 
arms,  phiz,  flash,  phew,  and  the  boat  was  un¬ 
der  way,  which  was  exactly  the  case  with  the 
New  World. 

I  have  done  no  justice  to  the  explanation  of 
the  Governor.  He  was  eloquent ;  he  was 
master  of  the  subject,  and  did  it  justice. 

“  Do  you  understand  T”  he  asked,  casting  a 
penetrating  glance  at  Eos,  as  the  one  most 
likely  to  be  at  fault  She  held  up  both  hands, 


and  in  the  language  of  the  Scotchwoman  who 
had  listened  to  a  sermon  quite  beyond  her 
comprehension,  upon  being  asked  if  she  un¬ 
derstood  it,  cried  out, 

“  Would  I  hae  the  presumption  V’ 

Even  so  quoted  Eos,  and  thus  escaped  a  re¬ 
petition  of  the  mysteries  of  steam,  which  had 
been  explained  to  her  a  thousand  times,  and  of 
which  she  is  as  profoundly  ignorant  to  this 
day  as  the  child  unborn. 

“  Did  a  woman  ever  invent  a  steam-engine  T” 
asked  the  Judge,  mischievously. 

All  the  flve  looked  suitably  horror-struck. 

“  Heaveu  forefend,”  was  uttered  in  a  breath ; 
“  they  were  made  to  enjoy  them,  not  invent. 
Inventiveness  is  the  prerogative  of  the  beard 
and  moustache.  Women  have  wings  so  nearly 
budded  out  that  they  do  not  worry  about 
means  of  locomotion,  being  so  nearly  on  the 
eve  of  a  better  development.” 

You  should  have  seen  the  Judge  open  his 
eyes,  and  draw  a  fat,  white  hand  over  his 
month.  The  women  looked  so  benign,  and 
took  h<8  little  shot  so  pleasantly,  that  he  was 
quite  taken  aback,  as  a  sailor  would  say. 

The  Scribe  glanced  at  the  flve,  or  rather  four, 
during  the  explanation  of  the  steam-engine. 
Helena  looked  down  with  the  wondering  eyes 
of  a  little  child,  who  considers  to  himself 
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“  how  the  people  that  are  in  the  burning  fire, 
can  stand  it,”  and  gravely  concludes  in  his 
own  mind  that  not  a  shred  of  them  would  be 
left 

Asphodel  has  a  golden  spot  in  the  eye,  which' 
grew  wondrous  to  behold  in  the  lurid  flame- 
light  She  did  not  consider  at  all,  but  simply 
put  the  whole  matter  aside  as  not  pertaining 
to  women  folk. 

The  Judgiue  looked  smilingly  at  the  Judge. 
It  was  enough  that  he  had  plucked  out  the 
heart  of  the  mystery,  but  Lady  Mac,  oh,  she 
carried  the  intelligence  with  her ;  she  knew 
how  it  was.  The  Professor,  (unfortunately 
compelled  to  stay  at  home)  had  explained  it 
all.  How  lovingly  she  looked  at  the  screws 
and  valves  ;  how  patronizingly  she  encouraged 
the  great  beam  as  it  moved  in  its  steady,  giant 
might ;  how  the  wheels  must  have  loved  her 
beautiful  eyes,  they  had  in  them  so  much  of 
tenderness,  as  they  gazed,  as  if  to  the  manner 
born.  Lady  Mac  ought  to  have  made  the 
other  four  ashamed  of  their  ignorance. 

1  ought  to  have  before  said  that  the  Judge, 
Judgine,  and  Lady  Mac  were  on  board  of  the 
New  World,  each  one  seated  on  a  little  stool, 
vis-a-vis,  making  in  the  whole  a  triangle, 
when  the  other  four  made  their  appearance. 
Then  followed  a  grand  introduction.  Th.  n 
the  women  looked  as  women  will,  the  best  of 
them,  at  each  other  from  head  to  foot.  Then 
Asphodel  bridled  slightly;  Helena  screened  her¬ 
self,  as  is  her  wont,  behind  a  fan.  The  J udgine 
sat  entirely  serene ;  the  wives  of  Judges  always 
do,  they  absorb  something  of  the  composure 
and  authority  of  their  husbands,  and  are  not 
to  be  put  out  of  countenance  by  lace  and 
ribbons ;  Lady  Mac  adjusted  a  collar,  and  put 
a  pretty  foot  down  from  the  rung  of  a  chair, 
no,  a  stool.  Eos  quietly  buttoned  a  strap  of 
her  bodice.  The  Governor  tried  to  conciliate 
all  by  intimating  that  we  were  poets,  and  ed¬ 
itors,  and  writers,  and  knew  how  to  behave 
ourselves— but  be  wae  anxious — men  always 
are  when  they  introduce  strange  women  to 
each  other;  there  is  no  knowing  what  will 
come  of  it.  But  the  Judge — the  Judge  for 
the  time  being  was  the  glory  of  the  Seven. 
He  looked  round  upon  the  whole ;  be  had  a 
quick  critical  eye  under  bis  spectacles,  which 
he  raised  for  the  flrst  look.  Then  be  lowered 
them,  and  eyed  the  group  with  so  much  urban¬ 
ity,  so  benignly,  and  yet  so  authoritively, 
that  there  was  no  mistaking  the  man  or  the 
occasion. 


Travdere^ 

The  Court  was  immoveable.  They  best  sub¬ 
side  into  good  behavior.  Well  was  well ;  if  not, 
why  the  Judge  would  no  more  scruple  to  bang 
up  the  whole  five  by  their  small  Anne  Boleyn 
necks,  with  their  ten  little  useless  feet  hanging 
in  the  air,  than  he  would  4o  dispose  of  so  many 
kittens. 

All  this  while  the  splendid  steamer  was  mak¬ 
ing  her  way  up  the  Shattamack  (vulgarly 
Hudson),  turning  her  back  upon  the  city,  as 
if  she  snapped  her  Angers  at  it. 

No,  stop,  1  am  entirely  out  She  was  more 
like  the  silent  Hagar  when  she  went  out  from 
her  master’s  tent,  bearing  the  unwelcome  heir. 
No  ;  that  is  not  a  good  figure  at  all.  Niobe 
all  tears  1  Not  any  better.  Proserpine  hushed 
in  the  balls  of  Pluto  all  the  long  months  of 
seed,  and  blade,  and  harvest  time.  No.  These 
Poets  are  great  men  and  women.  How  their 
illustrations  come  like  troops  to  the  battle, 
and  doves  to  their  cotes  as  the  purple  twilight 
steals  into  gray. 

Well,  1  can  find  no  suitable  poetic  method 
of  saying  what  will  have  to  be  left  to  plain 
prose,  that  the  silence  and  celerity  of  move¬ 
ment  in  the  New  World  were  wonderful. 
How  it  was  done  we  might  have  learned  had 
we  but  paid  proper  attention  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  explanation.  But  it  was  wonderful.  1 
thought  of  Charon  with  his  noiseless  oar  across 
the  Styx.  We  passed  shore  and  headland, 
steadying  onward  up  river,  not  across,  and  yet 
there  was  no  roar  of  water,  boom  of  engine, 
or  plash  of  wheel.  All  was  so  still  that  it 
would  have  been  sleep-provoking  but  for  cer¬ 
tain  thoughts  that  would  intrude.  The  silence 
was  like  that  which  precedes  a  catastrophe, 
when  the  wheel  stops,  and  the  steam  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  escape  the  valve. 

Often,  in  traveling,  we  have  wished  for  a 
little  of  Aunt  Peggotty’s  cotton  to  stop  the 
ears  against  the  unearthly  yells  of  the  steam 
slave ;  and  now,  when  we  Seven  started 
upon  our  travels,  we  had  each  of  us  armed 
ourselves  with  a  double  quantity  of  that 
rascally  virtue  known  as  endurance.  Here 
we  were,  we  Seven,  armed  to  the  teeth  for  the 
occasion,  and  no  call  for  its  use.  What  was  to 
be  done?  We  could  talk  without  screaming 
at  the  top  of  our  lungs.  We  could  talk  and 
not  find  our  voice  up  at  its  highest  pitch,  when 
a  sudden  silence  of  the  steam  made  it 
sound  loud  enough  to  reach  the  moon,  and 
was  enough  to  make  our  next  neighbor  deaf 
to  the  day  of  his  death. 
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Gradually  we  got  need  to  the  terrible  tran¬ 
quillity.  Our  eeneea  let  themselTee  down  to 
the  pleasurable  point,  and  we  began  to  look 
around,  and  to  like  the  dream-like  motion  of 
the  steamer.  We  had  nearly  left  ttie  city  behind. 
A  few  lingering  steeples  and  tall  chimnies 
peered  round  the  headlands  to  give  ns  a  last 
look,  and  the  summer  side  of  the  Shattamack 
began  to  spread  out  her  attractions.  Well  does 
the  Hudson  merit  its  Indian  appellation  of 
Stately  Swan.  How  grandly  she  makes  her 
way  amid  the  hills  I  How  resolutely,  miles  on 
miles,  she  keeps  her  back  to  tbe  wilderness,  as 
if  she  loved  it  and  would  not  let  it  go— as  If 
sbe  gloried  in  bolding  towns,  and  villages, 
and  cities  in  her  right  hand,  and  keeping  on 
the  left  the  wild  everlasting  hills,  the  old 
woods  and  still  lakes,  and,  when  the  storm 
is  up,  the  dashing^ torrent  also,  which,  looking 
over  the  stern  battlements  of  tbe  Palisades,  is 
plunged  over  headlong,  amid  foam  and  spray, 
to  rise  again  transfigured  into  rainbows. 

Often  at  night  have  1  beard  the  Undine  of 
the  Palisades  leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  her 
white  robes  gleaming  like  silver  threads  in 
the  moonlight,  while  sbe  disported  herself  in 
casting  huge  rocks  adown  tbe  steep,  which 
rolled  and  tumbled  over  the  adamantine  wall, 
waking  the  echoes  of  the  Donderburg,  and 
reverberating  along  the  Tappan  Zea,  till  the 
denizens  of  Sleepy  Hollow  were  wakened  from 
their  slumber.  This  was  at  Yonkers.  At 
such  a  time  it  brought  to  mind  a  sister  nymph 
whom  1  once  saw  disporting  in  the  same  way 
under  the  shadows  of  old  Katahdu,  the  story 
of  which  I  shall  tell  at  some  time. 

We  left  Fort  Lee  behind  us,  where  it  sits 
like  tbe  eyrie  of  an  eagle,  and  there,  with  thir¬ 
teen  good  friends,  and  an  angel  child,  just  old 
enough  to  take  away  the  curse  of  the  ill- 
omened  number,  we  remembered  we  had  passed 
a  summer  day  well,  we  all  being,  as  good  old 
Isaak  Walton  would  say,  “free  and  easy,  and 
civilly  merry.” 

Spuyten  Duyvel  Creek  is  there,  and  thun¬ 
dering  over  the  bridge  comes  the  railway 
train.  We  wave  our  handkerchiefs,  and  are 
answered  by  some  cheery,  sensible  traveler, 
who  thus  showed  there  was  a  kindred  cord 
within  the  cars.  Puffing  and  whizzing  comes 
by  the  Alida,  and  rings  b^r  bell  to  the  stately 
New  World,  who  responds  to  the  signal.  A 
pretty  yacht  fires  a  salute  as  her  white  sails 
nearly  dip  the  water,  and  our  hands  are  waved 
and  tbe  steamer  bell  rings,  and  we  go  on  scat¬ 


tering  smiles  and  receiving  courtesies.  It  ia 
not  every  day  that  such  a  Seven  start  upon 
their  travels. 


Helena  says,  in  her  letter  written  in  the 
quiet  of  home,  when  she  could  look  dispas¬ 
sionately  upon  ns  and  our  adventures : 

“  The  members  of  our  party  were  seven  in 
number,  and  were  as  felicitionsly  assorted  as 
the  seven  chords  of  the  Lyre  or  the  seven  col¬ 
ors  of  the  Bow.  Among  them  were  seers  and 
sages,  a  learned  jurist,  at  least  three  poets,  and 
a  railroad  director.  It  would  appear,  too,  by 
the  lettering  on  our  trunks,  that  some  of  the 
Grecian  divinities  had  condescended  to  be  of 
our  party,  for  lo  and  Eos  were  legibly  stamped 
on  a  portion  of  our  luggage  checked  for  the 
‘Falls.'” 

Helena  is  spiritually  discerned,  and  had 
those 

“  Optioa  ibarp  1  ween. 

To  lee  what  is  not  to  be  seen,” 

but  her  beautiful  eyes  “  entertain  angels  una¬ 
ware.”  Fortunately,  this  kind  of  hospitality 
is  very  safe. 

Here  is  the  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
which  we  had  nearly  forgotten,  once  known 
as  Fonthill.  What  a  sad  story  is  there.  How 
the  desecrated  altar  of  home  mourns  in  all 
its  parts  as  its  cold  ashes  fall  upon  colder 
hearts,  and  its  withered  garlands  betoken 
withered  hopes.  The  ejected  Lares  take 
themselves  silently  away,  but  they  leave  be¬ 
hind  a  never-fading  garland  of  Forget-me- 
nots,  which  no  fiery  furnace  and  no  simoon 
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wind  can  wither  up,  bnt  they  cling  to  the 
heart  till  they  are  exchanged  for  white  ama¬ 
ranths  at  the  portals  of  Paradise. 

The  shadows  are  deepening  on  the  river. 
The  saflron  sunset  has  faded  behind  the  Pali¬ 
sades  ;  the  stars  shine  as  only  stars  can  shine ; 
far  off  in  the  vales,  and  amid  profuse  foliage, 
gleams  the  lights  of  happy  homes,  for  there  is 
happiness  always  in  homes.  “So  shines  a 
good  deed  in  a  naughty  world,”  quoted  the 
poet,  pointing  to  a  solitary  light  far  back  in 
a  lonely  dell. 

Here  is  Yonkers,  and  there,  under  those 
old  trees,  is  the  old  Philips  Manor-house,  and 
there,  when  Washington,  the  greatest  and 
serenest  of  men,  was  a  youth  of  twenty-five, 
he  sat,  and  drank  in  love  and  inspiration  from 
the  beautiful  eyes  of  a  fair  Tory  damsel,  who 
was  the  toast  of  young  British  officers  in  her 
time.  They  are  all  dust  now,  all  of  them  that 
could  die.  I  wonder  if  in  the  Elysian  fields 
the  fair  Phillips  does  not  fly  away  from  the 
sight  of  her  admirer,  as  Dido  did  from  Eneas, 
because  he  did  not  love  her  well  enough  to 
woo  and  win  her,  and  make  her  immortal. 
Had  Anna  Phillips  married  the  great  man  and 
ardent  lover,  she  would  not  have  deprived  the 
world  of  those 

“  Thoaghts  that  breathe  and  words  that  bum,” 
as  did  Martha  Washington,  by  burning  them  all. 

“  I  only  hope  that  she  did  not  cover  her 
pastry  with  them.  How  grand  it  would  have 
been  to  die  and  have  such  letters  lying  in  the 
grave  upon  one’s  bosom ! — erough  to  ‘  create  a 
soul  under  the  ribs  of  death.’  ” 

“  It  must  have  been  some  such  touch  that 
caused  the  dry  bones  to  shake  in  the  Valley  of 
Jehosapbat,”  said  the  Scribe. 

“You  do  not  intend  to  say  that  you  said  all 
this  leaning  over  the  railing  of  the  steamer!” 
asks  the  open-eyed  reader. 

To  be  sure  we  did,  or  if  we  did  not,  we 
ought  to  have  said  it,  and  we  said  a  great  many 
things  too  good  to  be  recorded — evanescent 
as  the  morning  dew ;  delicate  as  the  aromas  of 
the  lily  ;  intangible  as  the  voice  of  a  receding 
echo,  which  cannot  be  impaled  upon  the  nib  of 
the  pen,  as  butterflies  are  by  pins,  and  kept  in 
the  eyes  of  fair  women.  We  said  better  things 
that  night  than  you  or  I  ever  heard.  Some 
were  audible,  some  like  the  voice  of  the  sybil 
when  she  had  faded  to  a  whisper  not  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  tender  lullybys  which 
nature  sings  by  winds  and  waterfalls  to  her 
weary  children. 


CHAPTER  THIRB. 

BoioOieSaen  became  Orene. 

Here  is  Yonkers,  almost  lost  to  the  eye, 
while  the  Scribe  has  been  obliged  to  stop  at  a 
question  of  veracity. 

There,  on  that  lonely  point,  is  the  residence 
of  the  raciest  of  humorists,  Mr.  Sparrowgrass, 
and  that  is  the  bark  of  the  identical  dog  which 
“  is  a  good  thing  to  have  in  the  country.”  I 
doubt  not  the  amiable  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  is,  this 
very  moment,  tying  up  those  papers  of  morn¬ 
ing-glory  seed,  which  she  will  never  be  able- 
to  distinguish  from  sweet  peas,  and  her  onions 
are  tied  with  a  white  string,  and  cabbage  with 
black. 

Here  is  the  roof — you  can  see  little  more — 
of  the  publisher  Derby,  and  on  his  mantle  is  the 
one  pear,  the  first  and  only  product  of  the  or¬ 
chard  of  Sparrowgrass.  Yonkers  is  the  fa¬ 
vorite  residence  of  the  publishers  who  create 
an  imperium  in  imperio  for  themselves  there. 
Lecturers  like  the  place  also,  and  J.  G.  Saxe, 
it  is  said,  is  about  to  seek  its  genial  atmosphere 
away  from  the  sharp  winds  of  Lake  Champlain 
and  the  cold  blast  of  the  Green  Mountains. 
Now  we  cross  the  Tappan  Zee.  Yonder  is  the 
point  where  the  unhappy  Andrd  looked  his 
last  in  life,  he 

“The  most  unhappy  man  of  men.” 

He  would  have  done  the  great  cause  of  free¬ 
dom  infinite  harm,  and  yet  so  intimately  is  his 
fate  blent  with  the  treachery  of  Arnold,  that 
the  stern  muse  of  history  weeps  as  she  records 
his  just  but  melancholy  fate. 

It  has  often  been  a  subject  of  surprise  that 
the  fate  of  Andrd  should  excite  so  much  more 
sympathy  than  that  of  Hale,  who  perished  in 
a  similar  manner,  having  been  taken  and  exe¬ 
cuted  as  a  spy  by  the  British.  A  momentary 
thought  will  render  it  apparent  that  there  is 
in  truth  a  broader  field  upon  which  to  expend 
sympathy  in  the  one  case  than  the  other.  Terri¬ 
ble  as  was  the  doom  of  Hale,  he  took  his  life 
in  his  hands  when  he  submitted  to  the  office  of 
spy,  and  he  perished  like  a  brave  man  and 
Christian,  according  to  the  plain,  obvious 
usages  of  war  ;  but  the  odium  of  the  cruelty 
and  haste  which  characterized  the  scene,  must 
forever  remain  a  stigma  upon  the  English  com¬ 
manding  officer.  Not  so  with  Andrd.  He  be¬ 
came  finally  the  victim  of  treason  ;  and  the 
human  mind,  instantly  that  its  indignation  is 
excited  against  the  traitor,  finds  itself  soften¬ 
ing  with  regret  and  sorrow  over  the  gallant 
youth  whose  life  became  a  forfeit  through  hia 
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iostrumentality.  HU  youth,  hU  accomplish¬ 
ments,  his  attachments,  manliness,  courage, 
all  that  a  generous  humanity  instinctively  re¬ 
veres,  rise  before  us  as  so  many  challengers  of 
our  sympathy  and  grief.  We  remember  the 
interest  felt  by  our  own  Washington,  the  sor¬ 
row  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  the  grief  which 
even  the  hardy  disciplinarian,  Green,  who  sat 
in  judgment  upon  the  young  man,  did  not  fail 
to  evince,  and  Andrd  is  no  longer  a  virtuous, 
devoted  and  noble  youth,  like  Hale,  who  dies 
alone  and  unpitled,  but  a  being  involving 
great  and  wide-spread  interests,  who  suffers 
and  dies  by  a  severe  and  overwhelming  fate. 
The  one  U  a  terrible  and  solitary  fact — so  ter¬ 
rible  that  we  turn  aside  from  its  contempla¬ 
tion  ;  the  other  has  in  it  all  the  elements  of 
an  awful  and  sublime  drama,  in  which  the 
imagination  so  relieves  our  pity  that  we  do 
not  recoil  at  the  images  presented. 

Tarrytown  is  nearly  opposite  Tappan,  and 
there  it  was  that  three  simple,  honest  men,  in¬ 
corruptible  in  their  integrity  arrested  the 
young  Briton.  In  our  day,  now  that  all  ani¬ 
mosity  has  yielded  to  the  common  feelings  of 
humanity,  we  read  the  doings  of  these  three 
men  with  something  like  horror.  And  yet 
these  three  men,  Paulding,  Van  Wurt  and 
Williams,  must  be  held  in  everlasting  and  hon¬ 
orable  remembrance. 

How  grim  seems  the  questioning  of  Paul¬ 
ding  I  How  like  a  lion  with  an  unhappy 
lamb  beneath  bis  paw  1  How  sad  the  picture 
of  the  beautiful  youth,  stripped  to  his  bare  feet, 
and  the  tokens  of  that  guilty  correspondence 
held  up  to  the  light!  Betrayed  by  the  cruel 
and  selBsh  Arnold,  he  met  his  fate  bravely. 

But  those  stern  men  who  confronted  him 
that  September  day,  in  their  yeomen  drees, 
rise  to  the  dignity  of  demi-gods.  Andrd  had 
ottered  them  all  the  wealth  of  a  soldier,  his  el¬ 
egantly  accoutred  horse,  watch,  a  hundred 
golden  guineas,  goods  of  the  richest  kind,  any 
sum  of  money,  if  they  would  but  let  him  go. 
The  men  were  poor,  the  country  impoverished 
by  war  and  weakened  by  tories.  Now  mark 
the  gallant  reply  of  these  men,  worthy  of  the 
best  age  of  any  people  or  country. 

If  you  should  give  us  ten  thousand  guineas 
you  should  not  stir  one  step.” 

And  so  the  shadow  fell  forever  upon  the 
handsome  head  of  AndrA 

Here  is  the  elegant  residence  of  Washington 
Irving.  The  Woolfert’s  Roost  of  bis  inimita¬ 
ble  stories.  Here  the  Nestor  of  American  lit¬ 


erature  pursues  his  vocation  with  the  persis¬ 
tency  of  youth,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  early 
manhood.  He  must  be  a  reproduction  of  some 
superb  transmigrating  Greek,  whose  youth  was 
not  loet  at  twenty,  but  extended  quite  to  the 
three-score  years  and  ten. 

Here  Helena  stretched  har  beautiful  eyes 
through  the  dim  twilight,  and  saw  the  hale  old 
man  actually  reading  one  of  his  own  gorgeous 
descriptions  of  the  Alhambra. 

«  Did  she  see  him!” 

Why  not  t  Could  he  read  anything  bet¬ 
ter!  Does  it  need  that  one  should  see  the 
legs,  and  arms,  and  head  of  a  man  to  be  sure  of 
his  existence  T  I,  over  the  whole  Seven,  saw 
Washington  Irving  that  night,  and  talked  with 
him  too,  and  the  splendid  septuagenarian  had 
the  grace  to  be  pleased  with  our  undisguised 
admiration.  More  than  this,  we  had  seen  Ich- 
abod  Crane  on  the  bridge  below. 

“  You  didr’ 

Now,  do  not  so  open  your  eyes,  dear  reader. 
More  than  this,  I  think  it  was  the  Governor ; 
no,  upon  second  thoughts,  it  was  Lady  Mac, 
who,  having  read  the  “  Wife,”  that  loveliest 
of  stories,  ventured  to  ask  the  veteran  why 
he,  who  could  so  delicately  conceive  of  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  sexes,  bad  never  taken  one  to 
wife. 

The  fine  scholar  looked  no  more  than  a  boy 
at  the  question.  He  had  in  his  band  an  old 
weathercock,  imported  from  Holland  in  1615 — 
1  think  that  was  the  date — to  which  he  gave  a 
wondrous  dip  and  whirl,  and  made  no  other 
reply. 

We  were  all  terribly  disappointed,  bnt  too 
polite  by  far  to  press  the  point. 

Directly  opposite  is  Piermont  Here  the 
Palisades  suddenly  break  off,  and  now  we  are 
in  the  State  of  New  York  altogether.  The 
Judge,  who  is  a  New  Jerscyman  cast  longing, 
lingering  looks  behind,  which  we  ail  regarded 
as  evidence  of  paganism.  Why  should  he  re¬ 
gret  to  leave  that  benighted  shore  I  Was  he 
not  now  in  a  civilised  country! 

Eos  remembered  that  New  Jersey  had  stood 
firm  in  the  Revolution.  She  had  been  the 
Flanders  of  America.  She  had  suffered  more 
from  battle  and  marauders  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  Up  there  is  the  Ramapo 
Pass,  and  there  is  the  Devil’s  Pulpit,  not  far  in¬ 
land,  where  a  cruel  and  rapacious  Tory  kept 
his  look-out,  and  carried  death  and  dismay 
wherever  he  went 

The  Judge  was  conciliated.  Asphodel  had 
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fallen  into  a  trance  all  this  time,  and  had  seen 
what  it  ia  not  the  province  of  the  Scribe  to 
narrate.  The  latter  remembered  an  anecdote 
of  Irving,  which  has  some  quaintneea  in  it 

About  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Erie 
railway,  which  then  had  its  terminna  at  Pier^ 
mont,  the  projector  bad  been  all  aummer  ex¬ 
tending  a  pier  of  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  for 
the  convenience  of  boata  which  conveyed  paa- 
aengera  and  freight  down  to  New  York.  Upon 
the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  Hndaon,  in 
the  apring,  it  waa  found  that  thia  pier  canaed  a 
bad  eddy,  which  projected  large  quantitiea  of 
ice  npon  the  gronnda  of  Sunnyaide,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  their  beauty,  and  even 
threatened  to  carry  aome  acree  into  the  river. 

Early  of  a  apring  morning  Irving  waa  aeen 
coming  acroea  in  a  row-boat,  to  remonatrate 
with  Mr.  Lord  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  of- 
fenae,  and  the  danger  and  loaa  to  which  he 
waa  expoaed.  All  waa  in  vain.  There  waa  no 
remedy,  and  the  diaoomflted  author  made  hia 
way  back  to  hia  little  boat,  muttering  audibly, 

“  I  only  regret  that  I  came  into  the  world 
before  it  waa  finiahed.” 

Up  that  valley  ia  a  lovely  apot,  where  one 
of  the  moat  gifted  of  American  autbora  wrote 
one  of  the  moat  remarkable  romancea  of  the 
country,  “  Grey-alayer,”  somewhat  quaint, 
yet  vividly  creative,  and  wonderful  for  its  pic¬ 
turesque  cleameaa.  A  fountain  rises  out  be¬ 
neath  a  clump  of  trees,  known  to  the  Indian 
as  the  Mokiwan. 

The  Tappan  Zee  lies  full  in  front,  with  the 
opposite  banka  of  the  river  showing  fine  iarma 
and  country  seats,  while  to  the  right  ia  the 
only  gorge  or  break  in  the  whole  length  of  the 
Paliaadea,  which  has  been  made  available  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Erie  railroad.  To  the 
left,  under  the  shadow  of  a  bold  headland,  is 
the  lovely  village  of  Nyack,  and  every  one 
will  tell  you  that  behind  the  mountains  sleep 
the  crystal  waters  of  Rockland  Lake,  a  lact 
which  leaves  broad  scope  for  the  imagination. 
You  see  the  vapors  rising  from  amid  the  hills, 
and  you  are  sure  they  come  from  Rockland 
Lake ;  there  ia  a  “  silver  lining  to  a  cloud,” 
and  the  faith  ia  strong  within  you  that  Rock¬ 
land  Lake  is  bathed  in  moonlight ;  a  rainbow 
spans  the  mountain  crest,  and  you  see  the 
clear  drops  of  a  summer  shower  dimpling  the 
placid  Lake  of  Rockland.  Aye  I  nothing  ia 


80  beautifhl  aa  to  be  told  of  water  sleeping 
hidden  in  a  region  of  hills ;  the  fancy  ia  all 
astir  with  images  of  grace  and  repose  ;  it  ia 
the  blessed  Siloa  of  thought  troubled  only 
with  the  touch  of  angels. 

Just  aa  you  reach  the  old  rtone  cottage,  of 
which  we  were  speaking,  the  road  turns  ab¬ 
ruptly  from  the  river,  leaving  the  house  to  the 
right,  and  at  the  left  may  be  seen  a  clump  of 
locust  trees,  intermixed  with  the  lordlier  deni- 
sens  of  the  wood,  which  have  a  primeval  ori¬ 
gin.  Under  these  trees  ia  a  most  picturesque 
fountain  of  fair  water,  oosing  out  to  the  light, 
and  stealing  over  a  pebbly  channel  away  into 
a  pleasant  valley.  The  spring  ia  not  large, 
but  a  Greek  fancy  would  see  therein  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Naiad,  and  even  we,  with  our  more  sober 
imagination,  detected  the  lapse  of  silver  feet 
amid  the  bright  vwdure  below,  and  an  Undine 
titter  at  our  baffled  curiosity.  The  following 
lines  were  suggested  by  a  visit  to  the  fountain, 
which  is  not  without  its  heretofore  pleasant  as¬ 
sociations,  the  honse  having  been  at  one  time 
occupied  by  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
New  York  bar,  Ogden  Hoffman,  who  assem¬ 
bled  the  finest  spirits  of  the  country  about 
him,  and  Piermout  has  those  within  herself 
capable  of  appreciaiing  her  many  advantages 
ot  piciuresque  beauty  and  prospective  weaith. 

TO  THi  MOKtWAV 

oil,  lovelieit  Fonntain  I  I  luv«  eoai«  to  IhM 

A>  comei  the  weerjr  pilgrim  to  a  eluiae 

Vt  liieh  he  hath  sought  with  toil  and  bended  knee. 

To  lajr  hia  heart-grief  down,  aa  I  do  mine, 

Ali  “  tririal  fond  reoorda  ”  to  cast  aside — 

A  stem  La  Ttappe,  of  earth-bora  hope  denied. 

Yea,  blessed  foontain  I  I  bare  leaned  my  brow 
Against  the  worn  trunk  where  thy  waters  rise. 

And,  all  nnselSsh,  heart-expanded  now, 

I  commune  thus  with  thee  and  with  the  skies. 

Sweet  antique  risions  come~the  Indian  maid 
Bends  o’er  the  well  her  dusky  locks  to  braid. 

The  hunter  stays  him  from  the  eager  chase 
To  dip  his  fingers  in  thy  cooling  tide ; 

The  care-worn  matron  seeks  the  quiet  jfiace 
To  train  her  goodly  scion  to  the  pride 
Of  coming  days,  when  both  shall  more  in  state— 

A  ebisflain  he  ;  she  'mid  the  arise  awbgreat.* 

They  come  with  war-danoe,  and  the  fbstal  throng  ; 
The  midnight  spell  is  tried,  the  lore-test  giren  ; 

The  wounded  warrior  sii^  his  wild  death-song. 

And  sinks  undoubting  to  the  warrior’s  bearen  ; 
While,  trembling  on  his  gashed  and  bleeding  brow. 
The  flickering  sun-rays  play  as  eren  now. 


•  The  women  of  the  Fire  Nations  were  admitted  to  the  council  fire  If,  by  their  arisdom  and  discretion,  they 
bad  raised  q  son  arorthy  to  beoome  a  ciiu-f  a  position  which  could  be  secured,  not  by  descent,  bt  *  by  election. 
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And  thoa,  oh,  Fonntain  I  thon  hast  been  to  each 
A  boon,  a  benizon,  with  thjr  iweet  pool, 

How  have  tbe  glad  and  wear;  longed  to  reaeh 
Thj  ahadow;  glade  and  watera  guahlng  cool. 

And  laid  tbemaelTae  to  dream,  perchance  to  die. 

While  thou  did’at  lapae  in  genial  silence  b;. 

The  Indian  wlaion  flita.  In  dreamland  bdea. 

And  now  a  lonal;  figure,  thee  above, 

Arreata  the  “  iipreading  Dew,”  faireat  of  maida, 
Romantic  child  beheld  ;  and  Mulkah’a  lore 
Grew  into  life  aneath  the  mosa-grown  tree, 

While  here  the  poet  sat  beguiled  b;  thee. 

Sweet  fountain  I  co;  Rgeria  of  the  wild. 

Didst  thou  reveal  to  him  thy  secret  name? 

Didst  thou  lift  up  thy  locks,  and  on  the  child. 
Wearied  and  saddened  in  hia  inmoat  firama 
By  pressure  of  the  song-god’s  heaving  spell. 

Didst  thou  not  smile  upon  him  paasing  well? 

Ah !  thus  thy  moist  cool  fingers  thon  didst  lay. 

Upon  his  brow,  and  look  within  his  eyes. 

Bright  woodland  Nymph,  as  other  never  may 
Hope  for  a  gleam  from  thee  ;  the  sweet  surpriis 
Of  rose- tinged  brow  andasured  lid  and  vail 
Floating  and  fading  into  emerald  pale. 

Pure,  loveliest  Naiad  ;  Ups  of  mine  have  pressed 
Thy  cheek  ;  I  felt  thy  breath  upon  my  brow. 

And  something  breathing  from  thee  hushed  to  rest 
Those  inward  sorrows  which  no  Ups  avow — 

Of  burden  Ughtened,  srith  a  song  instead, 

I  wend  me  forth  once  more  with  lighter  tread. 

Tee,  there  sleeps  the  Croton  upon  one  side 
of  the  Hudson,  and  Rockland  Lake  on  the 
other.  The  nymph  of  the  Croton  every  day 
at  our  table  holds  out  a  crystal  bowl,  into 
which  that  of  Rockland  Lake  drops  a  handful 
of  diamonds,  vulgarly  knowij  as  ice.  When 
the  lovely  Undine  of  the  Croton  looked  out 
one  morning  from  her  bower,  forty  miles  from 
the  great  wicked  city,  she  little  thought  of 
the  hazard  she  was  about  to  incur.  Caught, 
imprisoned,  shut  into  cells  and  arches,  she 
was  set  fiee  only  when  her  liberty  would  avail 
her  little,  amid  the  dust  and  tumult  of  the 
city. 

Thou  dost  owe  thy  birth,  0,  fboatain. 

Far  away  by  wood  and  dale, 

SQver  streamlets  from  the  mountain 
Steal  to  thee  in  lonely  vale  ; 

Still  amid  thy  faUing  water. 

Mirrored  in  thy  crystal  sheen. 

Frolic  wood-nymphs,  wild  with  laughter. 

Lured  by  thee  from  woodland  green. 

Home  of  light  and  glory,  leaving 
For  a  pathway  dim  and  drear. 

Struggling,  hoping,  inly  grieving. 

Thou  rejoicest  to  bo  here ; 

Tet  a  sorrow  mingleth  ever 
With  the  joy  that  set  thee  free ; 

VOL.  vn.— 23. 


Thou  art  tailing,  fonntain,  never 
ShaU  thy  hope  be  given  thee  I 

It  makes  one’s  heart  ache  to  see  her 
freshness  and  beauty  discolored  by  the  way- 
side,  to  see  the  unctuous  porter,  and  the  dirty 
serving-maid  treating  her  more  rudely  than 
they  in  former  times  treated  “  the  rill  from 
the  town  pump but,  after  all,  the  nymph 
Croton  is  a  glorious  creature,  and  “turns 
everything  into  grace  and  prettiness.” 

Stony  Point  steps  out  in  the  starlight  with 
a  crown  of  glory  about  her  brows,  in  memory 
of  that  gallant  “storming,”  when,  amid  a 
shower  of  shot,  the  little  band,  headed  by 
“  If  ad  Anthony  Wayne,”  took  the  place  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  in  a  July  night,  1779. 

We  steal  along  silently  amid  the  hallowed 
grounds  of  the  Hudson.  Every  sand  of  these 
rough  shores  has  been  trodden  by  brave  men, 
who  laid  down  their  lives  for  that  freedom 
which  we,  in  our  day,  hardly  know  how  to  es¬ 
timate. 

The  watch-fires  of  West  Point  gleam  from 
the  hights,  and  we  remember  how  the  star  of 
Arnold  went  blackly  down  at  this  place,  and 
we  respond  to  the  sentiment  of  the  rude  sol¬ 
dier,  whom  the  unhappy  traitor  once  asked, 

“What  would  the  Americans  have  done 
with  me,  had  they  taken  me  prisoner  ?” 

“  They  would  have  cut  off  the  leg  so  honor¬ 
ably  wounded  at  the  attack  upon  Quebec, 
and  have  buried  it  with  the  honors  of  war, 

and  the  rest  of  your - carcase  they  would 

have  hung  upon  the  highest  gibbet  they  could 
make.” 

The  Seven  were  fast  verging  upon  the  state 
of  the  Seven  Sleepers;  they  had  long  been 
hushed  from  the  strain  of  humor  that  marked 
the  first  part  of  the  voyage.  Far  be  it  from 
the  Scribe  to  intimate  we  had  grown  dull,  still 
it  was  plain  to  see  that  the  Indian  sleep-god, 
Weeng,  had  given  each  at  least  one  stroke 
upon  the  tmad  by  his  little  war-club,  which 
had  caused  a  drooping  of  the  heavy  lid,  and 
so  they  each  retired  to  their  state-rooms, 
thinking  the  while  of  the  two  sisters  Warner, 
who  rusticate  above  the  Highlands,  and  of  all 
tbe  associations  of  Newburgh,  once  the  bead- 
quarters  of  the  great  Washington ;  of  Idlewild, 
where  the  poet  Willis  realizes  the  elegance, 
and  something  of  the  character  of  Shenstone, 
and  we  listened  drowsily  to  the  rain  which 
!  fell  upon  the  roof,  beguiling  us  with  thoughts 
!  of  home,  and  the  seclusion  of  rustic  life,  re- 
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peating  the  words  of  Hoffman,  nor  feeling  the 
need  of  Rhine-embattled  towers  to  give  inter¬ 
est  to  the  scene. 

“  What  though  no  eloUter  grey  nor  iried  eolnmn 
Along  thoM  clitb  their  eombre  mine  rear ; 

What  though  no  frowning  arch  nor  temple  lolemn, 

Of  tjrante  tell,  and  enperstition  here ; 

What  though  yon  mouldering  fort’ifaet  crumbling  walls 
Ne’er  dreumaoribed  a  baron’s  bannered  halls — 


Its  crumbling  archea  once  gare  hack  as  proud 
An  echo  to  the  war-blown  clarion  peel — 

As  gallant  hearts  its  battlements  did  crowd 
As  ever  beat  beneath  a  rest  of  steel 
When  herald  trump  in  knighthood's  haughtiest  day 
Cailad  forth  ohiTalrio  heart  to  battle  fray.” 

This,  and  more  mingled  with  onr  dreams,  as  the 
steady  rain  pattered,  and  life,  the  life  of  oar 
waking  world,  was  bnt  lost  in  shadow  land. 


TO  BS  OMrnWDlD. 


LADY 


BLESSINGTON.* 


Marguerite  power,  afterward  more 
celebrated  as  the  Ommtm  of  Blemnglon, 
was  born  in  1790,  near  Clonmel,  County  Tip- 
penwy,  Ireland.  She  was  the  third  child  and 
second  daughter  of  Edmund  Power,  a  man 
unfavorably  known  for  his  rebel-hunting  par¬ 
tisanship  in  the  troublous  times  of  1798.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  reckless  in  character,  cruel 
in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  and  uni¬ 
versally  feared  and  detested.  He  was  a  bank¬ 
rupt  merchant  and  editor,  without  money  and 
without  talent ;  fond  of  women,  wine,  revelry, 
dogs,  and  horses;  treated  his  family  in  the 
most  brutal  manner ;  was  twice  indicted  and 
tried  for  murder,  and,  through  government  in¬ 
fluence,  twice  acquitted,  and  yet,’Btrange  to 
say,  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy  years,  and 
died  a  natural  death  in  his  bed,  when  better 
men  perished  1^  vi<flence  or  the  scaffold. 


Marguerite,  in  yonth,  was  pale,  weakly,  and 
ailing,  and  gave  but  little  promise  of  future 
loveliness.  Her  childish  days  were  passed  in 
scenes  of  turbulence  and  domestic  strife,  and 
her  tender,  susceptible  mind  was  prematurely 
developed  through  clouds  of  sorrow  and  mis¬ 
fortune.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  she  is  said 
to  have  been  a  brilliant  conversationist  and 
a  keen  observer  of  what  was  passing  around 
her.  Her  father  forced  her  into  society  at 
that  early  age,  not  because  he  was  proud  of 
his  child,  but  because  he  wished  to  dispose  of 
her  in  marriage,  so  as  to  absolve  himself  from 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  her  future  main¬ 
tenance.  An  opportunity  soon  occurred  in  the 
person  of  a  Captain  Maurice  St  Leger  Far¬ 
mer,  of  the  47th  Regiment,  at  that  time  sta¬ 
tioned  near  her  native  place.  He  was  the 
boon  companion  of  her  father,  and,  through 
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compalaioo,  she  wu  married  to  him  at  the 
earlj  age  of  fourteen  years  and  six  months — a 
union  which,  at  the  time  and  ever  afterward, 
inspired  her  with  detestation  and  terror.  Her, 
husband  proved  to  be  a  man  of  violent  tem¬ 
per,  wild  and  atoupt  speech  and  gesture, 
excited  fear  and  disgust  wherever  he  appeared, 
and  by  many  who  knew  him  well  was  deemed 
entirely  insane. 

To  the  keeping  and  protection  of  such  a 
man  was  Marguerite  entrusted.  To  the  young 
life  is  ever  joyous  and  hopeful,  but  to  this 
poor  girl  nothing  remained  for  the  future  but 
the  blackness  of  despair.  Love  him  she  could 
not ;  fear  and  detest  him  she  must  Well 
knowing  the  sentiment  which  filled  her  heart, 
Capt  Farmer  became  jealous,  fell  into  fre¬ 
quent  and  terrible  paroxysms  of  rage,  and  in 
such  moments  would  strike  bis  beautiful  child- 
wife  in  the  face,  pinch  her  until  she  was  black 
and  blue,  lock  her  up  whenever  he  left  bis 
house,  and  suffer  her  at  times  to  remain  with¬ 
out  food  until  she  was  nearly  famished.  Her 
prayers  and  entreaties  to  be  permitted  to  re¬ 
turn  to  her  father’s  roof  were  alike  unheeded 
and  denied,  until  at  last,  fearful  for  the  safety 
of  her  life,  and  prostrated  with  sorrow  and 
suffering,  she  fied  to  her  father’s  uncongenial 
hearth,  and  ever  afterward  refused  to  live 
with  her  husband.  The  most  rigid  moralist, 
he  who  expects  to  find  in  humanity  the  endur¬ 
ance  and  perfection  of  angels,  will  not  dare  to 
assert  that  this  step  was  either  improper  or 
criminal.  * 

Mrs.  Farmer  remained  under  her  father’s 
roof  for  several  years,  making  occasional 
visits  to  her  friends  and  relatives,  and  sufTered 
nearly  as  severe  hardships  at  the  parental 
board  as  in  the  bouse  of  her  husband.  Broken 
down  at  last  by  persecution  and  brutality,  she 
reluctantly  placed  herself  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  a  Capt.  Jenkins,  and  with  him  resided 
for  nearly  four  years  in  Sidmanton,  Hamp¬ 
shire,  England.  History  is  silent  as  to  the 
precise  motives,  other  than  those  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  that  induced  her  to  this  step.  Whether 
the  gentleman  in  question  inspired  her  with  a 
profound  attachment,  at  whether  it  was  the 
simple  desire  to  escape  from  the  scenes  of 
strife  and  brutality  that  she  had  been  compelled 
to  witness  and  to  suffer,  both  in  her  husband’s 
and  father’s  house,  we  are  unable  to  determine. 
We  are  neither  prepared  to  condemn  or  justify 
this  extraordinary  step ;  but  we  do  know,  that 
in  the  warm,  generous  heart  of  Marguerite 


Farmer,  and  in  her  enlarged  intellect  were  all 
the  elements  that  could  render  virtue  lovely, 
or  woman  attractive.  The  iron  of  adversity 
had  pierced  deep  into  her  young  soul ;  year 
after  year  had  she  Mgbed  and  prayed  for 
death,  for  that  repose  and  quiet  which  alone 
can  be  found  in  the  silent  grave,  where  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary 
are  at  rest 

In  1816,  she  removed  to  Manchester  Square, 
in  the  city  of  London,  under  the  protection  of 
her  brother  Robert ;  and  here,  for  the  first  time, 
did  her  beauty,  that  beauty  which  was  after¬ 
ward  painted  by  Lawrence  and  sung  by 
Byron,  blaze  in  almost  maiden  splendor  upon 
the  social  and  literary  coteries  of  the  great 
metropolia  In  October,  1817,  her  husband, 
Capt  Farmer,  wbUe  intoxicated,  fell  from  the 
second  story  at  the  King’s  Bench  Prison 
(where  he  had  been  visiting  some  friends — 
prisoners),  and  was  almost  immediately  killed 
— a  most  fearful,  yet  fitting  termination  of  a 
life  of  violence  and  disorder. 

It  was  at  her  house,  in  Manchester  Square, 
that  she  first  met  Charles  John,  afterward 
and  better  known  as  the  Earl  of  Blessington. 
In  1818,  being  a  widow,  she  accepted  his  pro¬ 
posals  of  marriage.  At  this  time  Lord  Bles¬ 
sington  was  thirty-six  years  of  age,  devoted  to 
the  drama,  the  mysteries  of  the  eorpt  de  balld, 
and  the  green-room,  delight3d  in  gaudy  dresses, 
showy  and  sumptuous  bouses,  was  fond  of  wo¬ 
men,  wine,  and  indulgence,  and  had  exhausted 
in  his  own  person  every  pleasure  that  his  ap¬ 
petite  could  devise,  or  his  enormous  wealth 
could  purchase.  He  had  been  a  roud  of  the 
first  water,  and  long  before  bis  marriage  with 
Mrs.  Fanner,  was  blasd  on  every  subject  which 
pertained  to  pleasure  or  extravagance.  In 
1812,  he  married  his  first  wife,  a  widow  named 
Brown,  of  great  personal  beauty,  who  died  in 
1814,  leaving  him  four  children,  two  illegiti¬ 
mate  (having  been  bom  before  her  marriage 
with  their  father),  and  two  bora  afterward  in 
lawful  wedlock.  His  grief  at  the  death  of 
this  lady  was  excessive  and  profound,  and, 
with  his  accustomed  prodigality,  he  expended 
£4,000  in  her  funeral  obsequies.  After  remain¬ 
ing  a  widower  upward  of  three  years,  be  mar¬ 
ried  his  second  and  more  celebrated  wife. 

At  this  time  Lady  Blessington  was  about 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  in  the  full  per¬ 
fection  of  her  beauty.  Her  figure  inclined  to 
fullness,  and  was  of  the  most  symmetrical  and 
superb  proportions.  Her  movements  were 
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quiet  and  graceful ;  her  countenance  beamed 
alike  with  loTelineaa  and  intelligence;  her 
eyes  were  cheerful  and  sparkling  ;  her  laugh 
merry,  genial,  and  warm-hearted,  and  her 
voice  sweet,  modulated  and  persuasive.  She 
post^csscd  that  exquisite  Irish  complexion 
known  as  the  pure  white  and  red,  dark  eye¬ 
brows,  with  almost  raven  hair — a  rare  com¬ 
bination,  and  one  found  but  seldom  in  any 
other  country.  Poets  have  sung  of  her  dewy 
Ups,  and  that  rich,  moist  fullness,  that  seemed 
to  drop  sweetness  In  her  every  intonation. 
The  dark  splendor  of  her  eyes  were  half  lost 
in  the  long  eye-lashes  that  fringed  and  con¬ 
cealed  bewitchingly  their  liquid  softness. 

United  to  such  a  piece  of  physical  perfec¬ 
tion,  combined  with  so  much  grace  and  talent, 
Lord  Blessington,  with  his  boyish  warm-heart¬ 
edness,  set  about  making  the  most  extrava¬ 
gant  preparations  for  her  reception  on  his 
Irish  estates.  His  former  fondness  for  magni¬ 
ficence  and  waste  soon  developed  itself  in  the 
establishment  of  private  theatricals,  with  paid 
actors  and  actressea  It  may  be  here  remarked 
of  him,  that  in  all  his  fancies  there  was  a  per¬ 
fect  abandon.  He  paused  at  nothing,  and 
counted  nothing,  save  the  indulgence  of  his 
whims  and  caprices.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
was  amiable  and  generous,  always  ready  to 
forgive  and  avert,  rather  than  to  perpetrate  a 
wrong  or  an  injury.  His  pmehant  for  spend¬ 
ing,  or  rather  for  throwing  away  money, 
^vhich  subsequently  brought  all  his  estates  to 
I  he  hammer,  has  been  ascribed  by  those  who 
Icnew  him  best,  to  a  species  of  moral  in¬ 
anity. 

The  great  epoch  of  Lady  Blessington’s  life, 
however,  had  not  arrived.  She  was  as  yet  but 
little  known  in  the  fashionable  circles  of  Lon¬ 
don.  On  their  return  from  Ireland,  her  hus¬ 
band  took  house  In  St.  James’  Square,  and 
fltted  it  up  in  sumptuous  magnificence.  Here, 
surrounded  by  wealth  and  luxury,  for  the  time, 
did  the  Countess  of  Blessington  find  repose 
for  her  troubled  spirit.  Her  residence  soon 
became  the  center  of  the  beau  monde,  attracted 
alike  by  her  beauty  and  talent.  The  daughter 
of  poverty  and  afBiction,  when  elevated  to 
rank  and  riches  was  still  the  same  simple- 
hearted  child  of  nature — ^her  warm,  generous 
impulses  beaming  in  every  feature,  and  com¬ 
manding  admiration  and  respect  from  every 
one  thrown  within  the  magic  circle  of  her  in¬ 
fluence.  She  was  ever  at  home,  and  easy  amid 
all  her  greatness,  and  seemed  bom  to  fill  the 


position  that  distinguished  her  in  after-life. 
Her  drawing-room  was  crowded  nightly  with 
the  nobUsee,  statesmen,  wits,  lawyers,  artists, 
and  men  of  letters.  Here  might  have  been 
seen  Canning,  Castlereagh,  Lansdowne,  Pal¬ 
merston,  Lord  John  Russel,  Brougham,  Scar¬ 
lett,  Erskine,  and  others  of  the  aristocracy, 
noted  for  their  distinguiriied  professional  and 
statesman-like  qualifications.  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  Haydon,  and  David  Wilkie  caught 
inspiration  for  their  pencils  from  her  darzling 
beauty.  Here  Tom  Moore,  the  friend  of 
Byron,  the  love-lyrist  of  the  world,  and  the 
Anacreon  of  the  nineteenth  century,  shook  his 
tendril  curls  about  bis  Bacchus-like  bead,  over 
the  piano,  bewitching  every  one  with  the  magic 
of  his  voice,  music,  and  poetry.  And  Rogers, 
too,  was  there,  the  banker-poet,  the  Maecenas 
of  his  time,  who,  within  a  short  period  has  de¬ 
parted  an  unsullied  life  of  nearly  one  hundred 
years.  Politicians  of  all  schools  mingled  in 
these  delightfnl  reunions,  and  amid  the  blaze 
of  lamps  that  shone  “  o’er  fair  women  and  brave 
men,”  forgot  for  the  moment  their  antagonisms 
and  quarrels,  and  eat  spell-bound  at  the  feet  of 
this  modem  Aspasia.  Here,  too,  did  she  meet 
for  the  first  time,  Alfred  Count  D’Orsay,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  age,  with 
whose  fete  her  own  was  afterward  destined 
to  unite  itself  so  singularly. 

In  1826,  her  husband,  ever  on  the  wing  in 
puTsnit  of  new  pleasures,  exhausted  and  sur¬ 
feited  again  with  the  gaieties  of  London  life, 
blase,  and  tired  with  every  thing  about  him, 
set  out  on  a  continental  tour,  with  his  wife, 
her  niece  and  young  Charles  Matthews.  As 
usual,  he  made  the  most  extraordinary  prepara¬ 
tions  for  his  journey  provided  himself  with 
a  retinue  of  servants,  all  deeply  versed  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  cuisine,  and  every  other  ap¬ 
pliance  that  could  contribute  in  any  way  to  his 
caprice  or  comfort.  It  was  not  without  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  sadness  that  Lady  Blessington  quitted 
her  happy  home  in  St.  James'  Square,  the 
only  spot  on  earth  where  she  had  ever  en¬ 
joyed  one  hour  of  peace  and  serenity. 
“  What  changes — what  dangers  may  come  be¬ 
fore  I  again  sleep  beneath  its  roof,”  she  writes 
at  this  time  in  her  journal.  At  Paris  they 
were  joined  by  D’Orsay,  and  the  party  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Switzerland,  and  from  thence  to 
Naples,  where  they  arrived  in  the  summer  of 
1823. 

Here,  too,  at  the  Palazzo  Belvidere,  did  she 
gather  about  her  the  brightest  intellects  that 
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ever  graced  the  society  of  the  most  beantiful 
of  Italian  cities.  Sir  William  Drummond,  Sir 
William  Cell,  Keppel  Craven,  Lord  Morpeth, 
Lord  Holland,  Sir  John  Herschel,  the  astron¬ 
omer,  and  a  host  of  other  intellectual  celeb¬ 
rities,  frequented  her  drawing-rooms,  and  re¬ 
vived  again  the  literary  splendors  of  her  Ix>n- 
don  life.  In  1826  and  1827  they  were  in 
Florence,  and  again  circled  about  them  the 
choicest  spirits  to  be  found  in  that  city  of  stu¬ 
dios  and  sculptures.  Among  others,  Lamar¬ 
tine  and  Walter  Savage  Landor  were  her  fre¬ 
quent  guests,  and  remained  to  the  end  her 
steadfast  friends. 

On  the  26th  March,  1823,  Lord  Blessing- 
ton  lost  his  legitimate  son  and  heir,  at  the 
early  age  of  ten  years.  From  that  moment 
he  was  seized  of  a  most  singular  idea  relative 
to  the  welfare  of  his  two  daughters,  an  idea 
that  savored  almost  of  insanity.  About  June 
of  that  year  he  made  a  codicil  to  his  will  to 
the  effect  that  the  inheritance  of  all  his  im¬ 
mense  estates  would  depend  solely  upon  the 
union  of  one  of  his  two  daughters  with  Alfred 
Count  D’Orsay.  With  a  few  scratches  of  his 
pen  did  he  thus  bargain  away  the  future  peace, 
happiness,  and  inheritance  of  his  little  chil¬ 
dren,  the  eldest  daughter  being  at  the  time 
but  eleven  years  of  age,  and  the  youngest 
(afterward  Countess  D’Orsay),  nine,  both  con¬ 
sequently,  too  young  either  to  understand  or 
resist  a  disposition  of  their  lives  and  welfare, 
about  which  they  had  not  been  and  could  not 
be  consulted.  On  the  1st  December  1825,  there¬ 
fore,  in  obedience  to  this  caprice  of  her  father, 
his  youngest  daughter,  known  as  Lady  Harriet 
Frances  Gardiner,  was  united  to  Alfred  Count 
D’Orsay  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen  yea^s  and 
four  months.  Though  but  a  child,  she  viewed 
an  alliance  of  this  kind,  alike  against  her  in¬ 
clinations  and  her  interest,  with  feelings  of 
terror  and  disgust  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
union  was  most  unfortunate  and  unhappy,  the 
parties  separating  a  few  years  afterward, 
never  to  live  together  again.  This  lady  is 
still  alive,  having  married  again  after  the 
death  of  Count  D’Orsay,  which  occurred  in 
1852. 

In  1828,  Lord  Blessibgton  returned  to  Paris 
and  with  his  accustomed  extravagance,  hired 
and  fitted  up  the  Hotel  Ney  in  the  most  sump¬ 
tuous  manner.  The  furniture  of  her  lady¬ 
ship’s  bed-room  was  kept  a  secret  until  en¬ 
tirely  completed,  his  lordship  intending  that 
its  splendor  should  at  once  please  and  surprise 
23* 


his  wife.  Speaking  of  this  apartment,  Lady 
Blessington  says : 

“  The  whole  fitting  up  is  in  exquisite  taste, 
and  as  usual,  when  my  most  gallant  of  all  gal¬ 
lant  husbands  that  it  ever  feli  to  the  happy 
lot  of  woman  to  possess,  interferes,  no  ex¬ 
pense  has  been  spared.  The  bed,  which  is  sil¬ 
vered,  instead  of  giit,  rests  on  the  back  of  two 
large  silver  swans,  so  exquiritely  sculptured, 
that  every  feather  is  in  aUareltevo,  and  looked 
as  fleecy  as  those  of  the  living  birds.  The 
recess  in  which  It  is  placed  is  lined  with  white 
fluted  silk,  bordered  with  blue  embossed  lace, 
and  from  the  columns  that  support  the  frieze 
of  the  recess,  pale  blue  mlk  curtains,  lined 
with  white,  are  hung,  which,  when  drawn,  con¬ 
ceal  the  recess  altogether.” 

Elsewhere  she  again  speaks  of  this  manifi- 
cent  bed-chamber.  A  silvered  sofa  near  the 
fire-place,  an  inviting  easy-chair,  an  eeriioirt 
in  one  panel,  a  book-stand  in  another,  rich 
coffers  for  jewels  and  India  shawls  pendant, 
carpet  of  nncnt  {die,  pale  blue  in  color,  a  sil¬ 
ver  lamp  and  a  Psyche  glass,  were  among  the 
additional  articles,  and  all  the  omainenta  were 
silvered  to  correspond  with  the  other  decora¬ 
tions.  The  hangings  of  the  adjacent  dressing- 
room  were  of  blue  silk,  covered  with  rich  lace, 
and  trimmed  with  rich  frills  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial,  as  were  also  the  dressing-stands  and 
extension  chur,  while  the  carpet  and  lamp 
corresponded  with  those  of  the  sleeping-room. 
A  toilet  table  stood  near  the  windows,  and 
every  panel  was  mirrored.  The  bath-room 
was  draped  with  white  muslin,  trimmed  with 
lace.  The  bath  Itself  was  of  marble,  and  on 
the  ceiling  of  this  room  was  a  painting  of 
Flora  scattering  flowers  with  one  hand,  while 
from  the  other  was  suspended  an  alabaster 
lamp  in  the  form  of  a  lotna 

What  a  contrast  was  this  gorgeous  apart¬ 
ment  and  its  almost  untold  comforts  and  lux¬ 
uries  to  the  abject  misery  that  attended  the 
earlier  years  of  Lady  Blessington  I  Amid  all 
her  splendor,  she  did  not  forget  what  she  had 
been,  and  wore  her  honors  with  a  graceful 
humility  that  indicated  both  the  goodness  of 
her  heart  and  the  excellence  of  her  understand¬ 
ing.  The  pleasant  snrpnse  of  so  magnificent 
a  suite  of  rooms,  prepared,  too,  by  a  husband 
of  ten  years  standing  and  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  contact  with  the  dissipations  of 
London  life,  indicated  also  his  profound  affec¬ 
tion  for  her  and  his  appreciation  of  her  merit 
as  a  wife  and  a  lady,  in  thus  winning  and  pre- 
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In  November,  1830,  Lady  Bleesingtoa  re¬ 
turned  to  London,  and  took  up  her  abode  in 
Scamore  Place,  which  ehe  fitted  up  in  a  style 
of  the  greatest  magnificence  and  luxury.  Her 
step-daughter,  the  Countess  D’Orsay,  and  her 
husband,  resided  with  her,  and  her  drawing¬ 
room  again  became  the  center  of  attraction 
for  persona  of  talent  or  eminence.  Here  Wil¬ 
lis  found  her  in  1834,  having  a  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction  which  admitted  him  to  her  presence. 
We  quote  his  graphic  description  of  the  scene 
from  his  “  Pencilings  by  the  Waj.” 

“  In  a  long  library,  lined  alternately  with 
splendidly  bound  books  and  mirrors,  and  with 
a  deep  window  of  the  breadth  of  the  room 
opening  upon  Hyde  Park,  I  found  Lady  Bless¬ 
ington  alone.  The  picture  to  my  eye,  as  the 
door  opened,  was  a  very  lovely  one — a  woman 
of  remarkable  beauty,  half  bnried  in  a  fautcuil 
of  yellow  satin,  reading  by  a  magnificent  lamp 
suspended  from  the  center  of  the  arched  ceil¬ 
ing  ;  sofas,  couches,  ottomans,  and  busts,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  rather  a  crowded  sumptuonsness 
through  the  rooms;  enamel  tables  covered 
with  expensive  and  elegant  trifles  in  every 
corner ;  and  a  delicate  white  hand  relieved  on 
the  back  of  a  book,  to  which  the  eye  was  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  blaze  of  its  diamond  rings.” 

Elsewhere  the  same  writer  describes  her 
person  : 

“  The  portrait  of  Lady  Blessington  in  the 
‘Book  of  Beauty’  is  not  unlike  her,  but  it  is 
still  an  unfavorable  likeness.  A  picture  by 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  hung  opposite  to  me, 
taken,  perhaps,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  which 
is  more  like  her,  and  as  capUvating  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  just  matured  woman,  full  of 
loveliness  and  love,  the  kind  of  creature  with 
whose  divine  sweetness  the  gazer’s  heart  aches, 
as  ever  was  drawn  in  the  painter’s  most  in¬ 
spired  hours.  The  original  is  no  longer  dam 
la  f/rmniert  jeunau,  still  she  looks  something 
on  the  sunny  side  of  thirty.  Her  person  is 
full,  but  preserves  all  the  fineness  of  an  admi¬ 
rable  shape.  Her  foot  is  not  pressed  in  a  satin 
slipper,  for  which  a  Cinderella  might  long  be 
sought  in  vain,  and  her  complexion  (an  unu¬ 
sually  fair  skin  with  very  dark  hair  and  eye¬ 
brows)  is  even  of  a  girlish  delicacy  and  frrah- 
ness.  Her  dress  of  blue  satin  was  cut  low  and 
folded  across  her  bosom  in  a  way  to  show  to 
advantage  the  round  and  scnlptnre-like  curve 
and  whiteness  of  a  pair  of  exquisite  shoulders ; 
while  her  hair,  dressed  close  to  her  head,  and 
parted  simply  on  her  forehead  with  a  rich 


serving  his  love.  The  current  slander  that 
they  lived  unhappily,  and  that  she  married 
him  only  for  his  wealth,  is  best  refuted  by 
these  iittle  evidences  of  his  desire  to  please 
her.  There  was  no  disparity  in  their  ages,  he 
being  but  eight  years  her  senior,  and  the  union 
was  in  every  respect  a  most  fortunate  and 
happy  one. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  1829,  at  the  early  age 
of  forty-six,  Lord  Blessington  was  attacked 
with  apoplexy,  and  lived  but  a  few  hours. 
That  he  was  entitled  to  the  respect  of  his 
friends  and  the  affection  of  his  wife,  and  that 
he  was  equally  beloved  by  her,  can  be  best  il¬ 
lustrated  by  a  letter  of  Walter  Savage  Landor, 
dated  July  21,  1829,  as  follows : 

“Dear  Lady  Blessikoton:  Too  well  was 
I  aware  how  great  my  pain  must  be  in  reading 
your  letter.  So  many  hopes  are  thrown  away 
fl*om  us  by  this  cruel  and  unexpected  blow,  I 
cannot  part  with  the  one,  of  which  the  great¬ 
ness  and  justness  of  your  grief  almost  deprives 
me,  that  you  will  recover  your  health  and 
spirits.  If  they  could  return  at  once,  or  very 
soon,  you  would  be  unworthy  of  that  love, 
which  the  kindest  and  best  of  human  beings 
lavished  on  you.  Longer  life  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  estimate  your  affection  for  him 
and  those  graces  of  soul,  which  your  beauty 
in  its  brightest  day  but  faintly  shadowed.  He 
told  me  that  you  were  requisite  to  his  happi¬ 
ness,  and  that  he  could  not  live  without  you. 
Suppose  then  that  he  had  survived  you.  His 
departure  in  that  case  could  not  have  been  so 
taej  as  it  was,  unconscious  of  pain,  of  giving 
it,  or  leaving  it  behind.  I  am  comforted  at 
the  reflection  that  so  gentle  a  heart  received 
no  affliction  from  the  anguish  and  despair  of 
those  he  loved. 

“  And  believe  me,  Dear  Lady  Blessington, 
“  Your  ever  devoted  servant, 

W,  S.  LAin>OB. 

No  one  can  peruse  such  lines  without  feel¬ 
ing  that  this  woman  most  devotedly  loved  her 
husband,  that  she  was  entitled,  by  her  propri¬ 
ety  of  thought  and  life,  to  his  respect  and  es¬ 
teem,  and  that  his  death  to  her  was  indeed  a 
most  bitter  and  unexpected  misfortune.  With 
all  his  faults,  he  was  ever  to  her  the  most  gen¬ 
tle  and  affectionate  of  husbands.  She  was  his 
idol,  his  pride,  and  well  was  she  deserving  of 
his  love,  despite  the  errors,  if  errors  they  could 
be  called,  of  her  youth.  She  had  indeed 
passed  through  the  fire  of  affliction,  and  came 
out  purified. 
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plaj,  her  genial  hoepitality,  and  love  of  excite¬ 
ment,  added  to  the  non-receipt  of  expected 
funds  from  her  late  husband’s  estate,  soon  in¬ 
volved  her  in  difficulties  of  a  pressing  pecuni¬ 
ary  nature  that  continued  until  her  death.  With 
her  accustomed  energy,  ^e  determined  boldly 
to  meet  this  outside  pressure  by  her  own  exei^ 
tions,  and  devoted  herself,  with  all  the  indus¬ 
try  and  enthusiasm  of  youth,  to  literary  pur¬ 
suits,  hoping  thereby  to  avert,  if  not  ward  off 
entirely,  her  threatened  misfortunea  Her  lit¬ 
erary  career  may  be  said  to  have  commenced 
at  the  age  of  forty-two,  a  period  of  life  when 
authors  generally  have  achieved  their  reputa¬ 
tion.  Nothing  dannted  at  her  years,  and  in¬ 
cessantly  occupied  with  the  demands  of  fash¬ 
ionable  life,  this  extraordinary  woman  found 
time  to  write  and  publish  the  following 
works : 

In  1832,  her  “Journal  of  Conversations 
with  Lord  Byron.” 

In  1833,  “  Grace  Cassidy;  or,  the  Bepealers,” 
a  novel  in  3  volumes. 

In  the  same  year,  “  Meredyth,”  a  novel  in  3 
volumes. 

In  1835,  “  The  Follies  of  Fashion ;  or,  the 
Beau  Monde  of  London,”  appeared  in  one  of 
the  periodicals  of  the  time. 

The  same  year,  “  The  Belle  of  the  Season.” 

The  same  year,  “  The  Two  Friends,”  a  novel 
in  3  volumes. 

In  1837,  “  The  Victims  of  Society,”  a  novel 
in  3  volumes. 

In  1838,  “The  Confessions  of  an  Elderly 
Lady,”  a  novel  in  1  volume. 

In  1839,  “  The  Governess,”  a  novel  in  3  vol¬ 
umes. 

In  the  same  year,  “  Desultory  Thoughts  and 
Reflections,”  in  1  volume. 

•  In  the  same  year,  “  The  Idler  in  Italy,”  in 
2  volumes. 

In  1841,  “  The  Idler  in  France,”  in  2  vol- 
nmes. 

In  1842,  “  The  Lottery  of  Life,  and  other 
Tales,”  in  3  volumes. 

In  1845,  “  Strathem ;  or,  life  at  Home  and 
Alnroad,”  a  novel,  in  4  volumes. 

In  1846,  “The  Memoirs  of  a  Femme  de 
Chambre,”  a  novel  in  3  volumes. 

In  the  same  year,  “Lionel  Deerhnrst;‘or, 
Fashionable  Life  under  the  Regency.” 

In  1847,  “Country  Quarters,”  a  novel  in  3 
volumes,  was  the  last  production  of  her  Lady¬ 
ship. 

In  the  above  list,  we  have  not  embraced  her 


feronier  of  torquoise,  enveloped  in  clear  out¬ 
line  a  bead  with  which  it  would  be  diflScult  to 
find  a  fault.  Her  features  are  regular,  and 
her  mouth,  the  most  expressive  of  them,  has  a 
ripe  fullness  and  freedom  of  play  peculiar  to 
the  Irish  physiognomy,  and  expressive  of  the 
most  unsuspecting  good  humor.  Add  to  all 
his,  a  voice  merry  and  sad  by  turns,  but  al¬ 
ways  musical,  and  manners  of  the  most  un¬ 
pretending  elegance,  yet  even  more  remarka¬ 
ble  for  their  winning  kindness,  and  you  have 
the  prominent  traits  of  one  of  the  most  fascin¬ 
ating  and  lovely  women  I  have  ever  seen.” 

Such  was  Lady  Blessington  at  the  ripe  age 
of  forty-four.  But  few  women  can  possess 
such  perennial  splendor  of  beauty  to  survive 
the  shocks  alike  of  time  and  misfortune  that 
fell  to  her  lot  The  majority  of  her  sex— the 
majority  even  of  the  sterner  sex — would  have 
succumbed  long  before  beneath  the  untold 
miseries  that  crushed  her  youthful  spirit,  and 
almost  extinguished  forever  all  its  sunshine  in 
darkness  and  gloom.  Had  she  bowed  submis¬ 
sively  to  those  restrictions  of  society,  for  the 
alleged  infringement  of  which  she  has  been  so 
unjustly  condemned,  the  tide  of  sorrow  and 
death  would  have  passed  over  her,  sealing  her 
eyes  in  its  eternal  night,  long  before  the  period 
referred  to. 

At  her  reunions  in  Scamore  Place  might  be 
found  Smith,  the  author  of  “  Rejected  Ad¬ 
dresses  ;”  Bulwer,  the  novelist,  with  his  spirit- 
nelle  face  and  wavy,  curly,  light  hair ;  Henry, 
bis  brother,  since  ambassador  to  this  country, 
and  doubtless  known  to  many  of  our  readers ; 
the  ever  youthful  Tom  Moore ;  D’iCTaell,  the 
author  of  “Vivian  Grey”  and  “Connings- 
by,”  with  his  pale  and  livid  face,  dark  flash¬ 
ing  eyes,  and  raven  hair,  now  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer;  Count  D'Orsay,  with  his 
splendid  person,  always  the  best  dressed  man 
in  the  party ;  and  many  other  persons  emi¬ 
nent  in  the  world  of  art,  letters,  or  fashion. 
The  happy,  happy  days,  ipent  ten  years  be¬ 
fore  in  St.  James’  Square,  were  here  lived  over 
again,  the  wonderful  woman  who  presided  as 
queen  still  preserving  her  magic  influence,  at 
a  period  when  female  loveliness  usually  ceasus 
to  attract. 

In  the  early  part  of  1836,  Lady  Bleamngton 
removed  to  Gore  House,  where  she  remained 
until  April,  1849,  when  die  took  her  final  leave 
of  London.  Here  the  sunny  life  which  die  had 
passed  for  nearly  twenty  years  was'  destined 
to  become  clouded.  Her  penchant  for  dis- 
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contribatiooB  to  the  "  Annaals,”  which  were 
under  her  literary  charge  for  many  years,  or 
her  letters  and  stray  pieces,  which,  if  gath¬ 
ered,  would  constitute  no  doubt  many  vol¬ 
umes.  Her  complete  wriUngs  would  probably 
amount  to  fifty  volumes,  the  greater  part  of 
which  were  written  after  the  age  of  forty. 
We  have  quoted  the  foregoing,  rather  in  illus¬ 
tration  of  her  surprising  industry,  than  of  her 
literary  merit  It  must  be  conceded  that  she 
wrote  cleverly ;  that  her  style  was  easy  and 
graceful ;  that  her  knowledge  of  life  and  hu¬ 
man  nature  was  profound ;  and  yet  her  books 
are  but  little  known,  and  many  of  them  are 
entirely  out  of  print  Popular  sentiment  in 
her  day  favored  but  little  female  productiona 
Had  she  lived  to  this  day,  her  literary  success 
would  have  been  more  complete  and  more  pro¬ 
lific  of  pecuniary  results.  America  has  taken 
the  lead  in  advancing  female  authorship, 
though  we  must  confess  it  requires  much  en¬ 
durance,  and  mOTe  than  ordinary  philosophy, 
to  wade  through  the  emanations  of  board¬ 
ing-schools  and  social  reform  associations.  In 
the  days  of  Lady  Blessington,  Dickens,  Bul- 
wer,  and  D’Israeli  were  masters  of  the  field, 
too  formidable  to  be  matched  against,  even  by 
a  De  Stael  or  a  George  Sand,  and  despite  her 
Ladyship’s  position  as  queen  of  the  first  liter¬ 
ary  and  fashionable  ooterid  in  London,  her 
writings  may  be  said  to  have  proved  a  failure. 

Her  expenses  at  Gore  House  could  not  have 
been  less  than  £6,000  per  annum.  Her  in¬ 
come  from  her  jointure  was  hardly  one-half 
of  that  amount.  Her  charities  were  large  and 
numerous,  and  embraced  as  well  the  poor  and 
the  feeble  that  were  accidentally  brought  to 
her  notice,  as  many  of  her  own  impoverished 
relatives  and  friends.  Her  social  habits,  how¬ 
ever,  were  the  primary  cause  of  her  embar¬ 
rassments.  Daily  and  nightly  she  gave  din¬ 
ners  and  suppers  of  the  most  exquisite  and  ex¬ 
pensive  kind,  at  which  circled  all  her  admi¬ 
rers  and  Mends.  She  persisted  in  this  habit 
long  after  she  discovered  her  inability  to  meet 
their  expense.  The  haUt  had  become  a  part 
of  her  life.  It  was  necessary  to  her  existence, 
and  vainly  did  she  struggle  to  meet  the  swell¬ 
ing  tide  by  her  literary  exertiona  She  could 
only  live  teneath  the  glare  of  lamps  and  amid 
the  lavish  adulation  of  those  who  thronged 
about  her.  The  pecuniary  difficulties  of 
Count  D’Orsay  contributed  much  to  her  em¬ 
barrassments.  There  is  no  doubt  that  she  ex¬ 
pended  “  thousands  in  entertaining  selfish  and 
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cold-hearted  men,”  who  would  not  “render 
her  a  real  service  if  she  wanted  one,  or  give  a 
sigh  to  her  memory  on  hearing  of  her  de¬ 
cease.” 

We  have  stated  in  a  previous  part  of  this 
narrative  that  soon  after  D’Orsay’s  ill-fated 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Blessington  a  separation  took  place  between 
them,  that  remained  permanent  till  his  death 
Before  adverting  to  the  peculiar  relation 
which  existed  between  this  gentleman  and 
Lady  Blessington,  we  will  give  a  short  sketch 
of  his  life  and  character. 

He  was  eleven  years  the  junior  of  her  lady¬ 
ship,  and  of  a  noble  French  family.  His  per¬ 
son  was  magnificent ;  his  taste  in  dress  and  ev¬ 
erything  else  that  appertained  to  the  toilet, 
unequaled,  and  during  his  entire  residence  in 
London,  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  he  was 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  its  fashions,  and  the 
recognized  master  of  the  beau  monde.  He  was 
withal,  one  of  the  best  shots,  best  horsemen, 
best  fencers,  and  best  boxers  of  his  day.  His 
wit  was  keen  and  brilliant,  his  temper  amiable, 
bis  disposition  kind,  and  his  generosity  un¬ 
bounded.  He  was  an  admirable  painter  and 
sculptor,  and  had  he  been  born,  or  forced  to 
live  in  an  inferior  and  humbler  station  in  life, 
and  been  compelled  to  exercise  his  extraordi¬ 
nary  natural  talents  in  the  arts  for  a  liveli¬ 
hood,  he  would  have  equaled,  if  not  excelled, 
any  artist,  either  in  painting  or  sculpture,  of  the 
past  two  centuries.  His  manners  were  pro¬ 
verbially  refined  and  elegant,  his  appearance 
striking,  and  his  (out  ouemUe  almost  absolutely 
perfect.  His  character  was  a  remarkable  mix¬ 
ture  of  talent,  simplicity,  refinement,  and  gen¬ 
erosity,  and  seldom  will  the  world  look  upon 
his  like  again.  In  matters  of  dress  he  might 
be  called  a  dandy— the  very  prince  of  dandles, 
but  with  more  taste,  and  even  wit,  than  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  predecessor  Brummel.  Haydon, 
the  painter,  speaks  of  him  as  “  always  having 
his  hair  curled  and  oiled,  his  hat  always  of  the 
prlmest  curve  and  purest  water,  his  gloves 
scented  with  eau  de  tdogne  or  em  de  jamiti, 
primrose  in  tint,  and  skin  in  tightness,  while 
hiS  waistcoats  might  be  called  miraculous,  and 
his  great-coat  of  dazzling  whiteness.”  His 
boots  were  always  of  such  symmetry  and  fin¬ 
ish,  that  his  battier  in  Paris  was  immortalized 
and  enriched  by  having  him  for  a  customer. 
His  cravats  were  generally  of  brilliant  satin,  and 
fastened  in  the  most  superlative  taste.  In  his 
whole  appearance,  however,  there  was  an  en- 
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tire  abeeace  of  mere  foppery,  or  gaudy  dis¬ 
play.  The  eye  was  never  offended  with  glar¬ 
ing  colors,  or  attracted  hy  inharmonious  com- 
hluations. 

His  equipages  or  (nm-oute  were  always  the 
neatest  in  Hyde  Park.  His  flunkies  were  the 
fiunkiest  in  all  flunkeydom,  past,  present,  or 
to  come,  each  six  feet  two,  to  an  inch,  with 
unexceptionable  calves  and  whiskers,  and 
countenances  that  would  have  made  the  for¬ 
tune,  in  society,  of  an  incipient  Lord  High 
Chancellor.  His  horses  were  always  spirited 
and  well  matched.  His  inventive  mind  ex¬ 
pended  itself  in  constantly  devising  new  styles 
both  of  dress  and  equipage.  He  played  deep, 
was  a  heavy  loser  and  winner,  was  the  cynosure 
of  all  eyes,  the  observed  of  all  observers  at  the 
clubs  and  on  the  pav«.  He  spent  his  own  for¬ 
tune,  bis  wife’s,  contributed  to  spend  a  large 
portion  of  Lady  Blessington’s,  and  finally  in¬ 
volved  himself  in  debt  to  an  extent  perfectly 
frightful  to  ordinary  mortals. 

After  bis  separation  ft-om  his  wife  he  took 
up  his  residence  with  Lady  Blessington. 
Scandal,  with  her  ever  busy  tongue,  of  course 
gave  their  relation  a  character  that  prudery 
and  prejudice  would  not  wish  to  countenance. 
Upon  this  point,  we  question  whether  there  is. 
anything  known  that  would  amount  to  posi¬ 
tive  or  reliable  evidence.  In  norali,  the  rule 
of  law  that  every  one  Is  presumed  to  be  inno¬ 
cent  until  proved  guilty,  is  often  reversed, 
and  every  one  is  presumed  guilty — until  he  or 
she  prove  himself  or  herself  to  be  innocent — 
an  effort  which  neither  D’Orsay  or  Lady 
Blessington  would  take  the  trouble  to  make. 
We  believe  that  he  loved  her  sincerely  and 
devotedly,  and  that  she  was  well  worthy  of  his, 
or  any  man’s  love.  At  her  death,  he  wept  her 
as  a  son  would  a  kind  mother.  Both  had  too 
much  sense  to  yield  tamely  to  the  hypocritical 
barriers,  that  prurient  moralism  had  Inter¬ 
posed  between  the  sexes,  or  to  allow  the  heaven- 
inspired  influences  of  their  own  hearts  to  be 
crushed  out.  We  believe,  also,  that  Lady 
Blessington  loved  him  sincerely  and  deeply  ; 
that  he  was  to  her  as  a  son,  whose  devotion 
was  all  that  was  left  to  her  amid  the  wreck  of 
her  former  splendor,  and  the  recollection  of 
her  former  misery. 

But  we  are  rapidly  approaching  the  close  of 
their  history.  Failing  in  her  literary  efforts,  liv¬ 
ing  at  a  rate  more  than  doable  her  income,  un¬ 
happy  at  the  loss  of  those  who  had  been  near  and 
dear  to  her,  and  left  almost  alone  amid  her  gild¬ 


ed  sorrows — alone,  yet  in  the  midst  of  crowded 
drawing-rooms  and  in  the  heart  of  busy  London, 
with  bills  pouring  in  from  jewelers,  gas  com¬ 
panies,  grocers,  butchers,  money  lenders,  lace 
merchants,  shoemakers,  boot  makers,  and  ev¬ 
ery  other  conceivable  species  of  creditor,  she 
began  to  grow  careless  and  indifferent  on  the 
subject  of  making  payments,  which  she  well 
knew  were  entirely  beyond  her  power  or  abili¬ 
ty.  For  two  years  previous  to  1849  she  lived  in 
constant  apprehension  of  Sheriffs’  officers  with 
executions.  Count  D’Orsay,  heavily  in  debt, 
was  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  the  house 
and  grounds,  save  on  Sunday  and  the  dusk 
of  evenings.  At  length,  however,  the  bubble 
burst,  and  the  miserable  farce  of  “  appear¬ 
ances  ”  terminated  by  the  putting  in  of  an  exe¬ 
cution  for  a  debt  of  £4,000,  in  favor  of  a  boose 
largely  engaged  in  the  silk,  India  shawl,  and 
fancy  jewelry  business.  A  sale  of  the  entire 
contents  was  ordered.  Count  D’Orsay,  attend¬ 
ed  by  one  valet,  and  with  a  single  portman¬ 
teau,  escaped  to  Paris,  where  Lady  Blessing- 
ton  arrived  soon  after.  This  break-up  at  Gore 
House  terminated  forever  her  fashionable  ca¬ 
reer,  and  a  few  weeks  later,  her  life. 

She  arrived  in  Paris  with  her  niece,  about 
the  middle  of  April,  1849.  On  the  4th  of 
June  following,  while  apparently  in  fine  health 
and  spirits,  she  was  attacked  with  apoplexy, 
and  expired  after  a^ew  hoars’  illness,  at  the 
age  of  sixty. 

Her  niece  writes  to  a  friend,  a  month  later, 
about  the  loss  of  Lady  Blessington,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  Count  D’Orsay  would  himself  have  an¬ 
swered  your  letter,  but  bad  not  the  nerve,  or 
the  heart  to  do  so ;  although  the  subject  occu¬ 
pies  his  mind  night  and  day,  he  cannot  speak 
of  it  but  to  those  who  have  been  his  fellow- 
sufferers.  It  is  like  an  image  ever  floating  be¬ 
fore  his  eyes,  which  be  has  got  used  to,  as  it 
were,  to  look  upon,  but  which  he  cannot  yet 
bear  to  grasp,  and  feel  that  it  is  real.  Much  as 
she  was  to  us,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  to  him 
she  was  all,  the  center  of  his  existence,  around 
which  his  recollections,  thoughts,  hopes,  and 
plans  turned,  and  just  at  the  moment  she  was 
about  to  commence  a  new  mode  of  life,  one 
that  promised  a  rest  fiom  the  occupations  and 
anxieties  that  had  for  some  years  fallen  to  her 
share,  death  deprived  us  of  her.” 

Puritanical,  prejudiced  fanaticism  may  turn 
up  its  eyes  in  holy  horror  at  the  sentiment 
which  filled  the  heart  of  poor  D’Orsay.  But 
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to  those  who  have  felt  and  saffered,  to  those 
whose  sleepless  vigils  are  filled  with  dreams  of 
the  future,  or  harrowingjhoughtsof  the  past, 
who  have  loved  and  been  loved,  until  religion, 
passion,  feeling,  everything,  were  swallowed 
up  in  one  burning,  eternal  worship  of  the  one 
whose  image  fills  the  soul,  and  in  the  sunlight 
of  whose  eyes,  the  weary  wanderer  would  ev¬ 
er  bask,  the  sentiments  of  D’Orsay’s  heart  find 
a  ready  yet  painful  echo.  It  is  said  that 
on  his  first  visit  to  her  tomb  his  anguish  was 
most  bitter  and  heart-rending.  He  seemed  “  al¬ 
most  phrensied  at  times,  bewildered  and  stupi- 
fled.  and  then,  as  if  awakened  suddenly  to  a 
full  consciousness  of  the  great  calamity  that 
had  taken  place,  he  would  lament  the  lose  he 
had  Bustidned,  as  if  it  had  occurred  only  the 
day  before.”  A  few  weeks  before  his  death 
he  was  visited  by  Dr.  Madden,  who  gives  the 
following  graphic  description  of  their  inter¬ 
view. 

“  I  visited  my  poor  Mend,  a  few  weeks  be¬ 
fore  his  death  and  found  him  evidently  sinking 
in  the  last  stage  of  disease  of  the  kidneys, 
complicated  with  spinal  complaint  The  wreck 
only  of  the  btau  D’Orsay  was  there. 

"  He  was  able  to  sit  up  and  to  walk,  though 
with  pain,  about  his  room,  which  was  at  once 
his  studio,  reception  room,  and  sleeping  apart¬ 
ment  He  burst  out  crying  when  I  entered, 
and  continued  for  a  length  of  time  so  much 
affected  that  he  could  hardly  speak  to  me. 
Gradually  he  became  composed,  and  talked 
about  Lady  Blessington’s  death,  but  all  the 
time  with  tears  pouring  down  his  pale,  wan 
face,  for  even  then  his  features  were  death- 
stricken.  He  said,  with  marked  emphasis,  ‘  in 
losing  her  I  lost  everything  in  this  world. 
She  was  to  me  a  mother — a  dear,  dear  mother, 
a  true  loving  mother  to  me.’  While  he  ut¬ 
tered  these  words  he  sobbed  and  cried  like  a 
child.” 

And  yet  all  this  happened  more  than  three 
years  after  her  Ladyship’s  death.  In  souls  of 
ordinary  stamp,  grief  passes  away  quickly  as 
a  summer  cloud.  How  deep  must  have  been 
his  love  for  her  1  how  profound  his  sorrow  1 
He  died  in  August,  1852,  and  his  remains  were 
placed  at  his  request  by  the  side  of  her  whose 
history  and  existence  formed  so  integral  a  part 
of  his  own. 

Lady  Blessington  may  indeed  be  deemed  a 
miracle  among  her  sex.  Bom  in  misfortune, 
wedded  at  first  in  terror  and  disgust ;  com¬ 
pelled  to  fiee  from  her  bratal  husband,  and 


again  from  the  brutality  of  her  own  father ; 
notwithstanding  these  terrible  and  almost 
overwhelming  shocks  to  health,  morals,  mind, 
and  heart,  she  rescued  herself  honorably  from 
a  position  which  the  world,  judging  only  by 
externals,  calls  degraded.  When  elevated  to 
wealth  and  rank,  few  women  were  placed  in 
circumstances  of  greater  trial  or  temptation. 
Surrounded,  as  she  was  for  years,  by  cold, 
selfish,  unscrupulous,  yet  clever  men  of  the 
world,  of  winning  tongues  and  persuasive  ac¬ 
cents,  that  her  beauty  and  talent  had  gathered 
around  her,  with  even  all  the  vanity  and  love 
of  display  that  ever  characterizes  a  splendid 
woman,  she  proved  herself  a  miracle  of  resist¬ 
ance.  Let  no  man,  therefore,  presume  to  judge 
her  harshly. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  her  ladyship,  thus  writes  of  her,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  some  inquiries  by  Dr.  Madden. 

“  ScRRKT,  June  7, 1864. 

••  I  never  bad  occasion  to  appeal  to  Lady 
Blessington  for  aid  for  any  kind  of  charitable 
purpose  that  she  did  not  at  ones,  with  a  grace 
peculiarly  her  own,  come  forward  cheerfully 
and  help  to  the  extent  of  her  power. 

“  I  remember  one  particular  instance,  of  a 
poor  man  who  desired  a  particular  situation, 
which  I  thought  Lady  Blessington  could  obtain. 
All  the  circumstances  I  have  forgotten ;  but  the 
chief  point  was,  that  he  entreated  employment 
and  had  some  right  to  it  in  one  department. 
Lady  Blessington  made  the  request  1  entreat¬ 
ed,  and  was  refused.  Her  ladyship  sent  me 
the  refusal  to  read,  and  of  course  I  gave  up 
all  idea  of  the  matter,  and  only  felt  sorry  that 
I  had  troubled  her.  But  she  remembered  it, 
and  in  a  month  accomplished  the  poor  man’s 
olject ;  her  letter  was  indeed  a  sunbeam  in  his 
poor  home,  and  he  in  time  became  prosperous 
and  happy.” 

In  a  subsequent  communication  of  the  3d  of 
August  following,  Mrs.  Hall  ad^s : 

“  When  Lady  Blessington  left  London,  she 
did  not  forget  the  necessities  of  several  of  her 
poor  dependents,  who  received  regular  aid 
from  her  after  her  arrival  and  while  she  re¬ 
sided  in  Paris.  She  found  time,  despite  her 
literary  labors,  her  anxieties  and  the  claims 
which  she  permitted  society  to  make  upon  her 
time,  not  only  to  do  acta  of  kindness  now  and 
then  for  those  In  whom  she  felt  an  interest, 
but  to  give  what  seemed  perpetual  thought 
to  their  well-doing ;  and  she  never  missed  an 
opportunity  of  doing  a  gracious  act,  or  say- 
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log  a  gracious  word.  My  acquaintance  with 
Lady  Biessington  was  merely  a  literary  one, 
commencing  when,  at  my  husband’s  sugges¬ 
tion,  she  published  mncK  about  Lord  Byron, 
in  the  pages  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine, 
which  at  that  time  he  edited,  that  acquain¬ 
tance  continuing  till  her  death.  I  wrote  reg¬ 
ularly  for  her  Annuals,  and  she  contributed  to 
those  under  our  care. 

“  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  what 
the  world  said  of  this  beautiful  woman  was 
true  or  false,  but  I  am  sure  Clod  Intended  her 
to  be  good,  and  there  was  a  deep-seated  good 
intent  in  whatever  die  did,  that  came  under 
my  observation, 

“Her  sympathies  were  quick  and  cordial, 
and  independent  of  worldllnese;  her  taste  in  art 
and  literature,  womanly  and  reOned.  I  say 
womanly,  because  she  had  a  perfectly  femi¬ 
nine  appreciation  of  whatever  was  delicate  and 
beautiful  There  was  a  great  satisfaction  in 
writing  for  her  whatever  she  required  ;  labors 
became  pleasures  from  the  importance  she  at¬ 
tached  to  every  little  attention  paid  to  re¬ 
quests  which,  as  an  editor,  die  had  a  right  to 
command.  Her  manners  were  ringnlarly  dm- 
ple  and  graceful ;  it  was  to  me  an  intense  de¬ 
light  to  look  at  her  beauty,  which,  though  I 
never  saw  it  in  ita  full  bloom,  was  charming 
in  its  autumn  time  ;  and  the  Irish  accent,  and 
the  soft,  sweet  Irish  laugh,  used  to  make  my 
heart  beat  with  pleasures  of  memory.  I  al¬ 
ways  left  her  with  an  intense  sense  of  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  a  perfect  disbelief  in  everything  I 
ever  heard  to  her  discredit  Her  oonveraation 
was  not  witty  or  wise,  bat  it  was  in  good 
time  and  good  taste,  mingled  with  a  great  deal 
of  humor,  which  escaped  everything  bordering 
on  vulgarity.  It  was  sarpridng  bow  a  tale  of 
distress,  or  a  tonching  anecdote  would  at  once 
suffiise  her  clear.  Intelligent  eyes  with  tears, 
and  her  beautiful  month  would  break  Into 
smiles  and  dimples  at  even  the  echo  of  wit  or 
jest  The  influence  she  exercised  over  her  cir¬ 
cle  was  unbounded  and  it  became  a  pleasure 
of  the  most  exquisite  kind  to  give  her  pleasure. 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  remembered  to  her  hon¬ 
or,  that  with  all  her  foreign  associations  and 
habits  she  never  wrote  a  line  that  might  not 
be  placed  on  the  book-shelves  of  any  English 
lady.” 

Certainly  such  a  graoeful  tribute  to  her  mem¬ 
ory,  from  one  of  her  own  sex,  lathe  bestdefence 
of  her  life  and  character  that  can  be  given. 

Dr.  Madden’s  “Memoirs”  are  written  with 


great  care  and  affection.  Nearly  all  the  liter¬ 
ary  celebrities  of  the  last  flfty  years,  appear 
successively  on  bis  pages,  and  the  atkmge  of 
literary  talk  and  correspondence  is  at  once  en¬ 
tertaining  and  instructive.  The  wo^  to  him 
was  evidently  a  labor  of  love,  and  (so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  examine  it)  as  free  from 
blunders  as  a  work  of  this  kind,  composed  of 
so  many  heterogenous  materials,  very  well 
could  be,  considering  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
was  prepared.  The  mqjor  part  of  these  two 
volumes  is  devoted  to  the  letters  received  I7 
her  ladyship,  during  her  long  literary  career. 
We  here  see  many  writers  both  living  and 
dead  in  a  sort  of  epistolary  undress — chatting, 
as  it  were,  familiarly,  with  this  charming  wo¬ 
man. 

Before  clodng  this  brief  narrative  of  the  life 
of  Lady  Biessington,  we  cannot  forbear  citing 
from  Moore  the  story  of  her  influence  upon 
Byron  in  the  compodiian  of  Us  “  Don  Juan.” 

“  One  of  the  most  important  services  con¬ 
ferred  upon  Lord  Byron  daring  this  intimacy, 
was  that  half  reviving  of  his  old  regard  for 
his  wife  and  the  check  which  she  (Lady  Bless- 
ington)  contrived  to  place  upon  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  ‘  Dob  Joan,’  and  upon  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  ita  most  glaring  immoralitiea  Lady 
Biessington  told  him  If  he  loved  his  child  he 
should  never  write  a  line  that  could  bring  a 
blush  of  riiame  to  her  cheek,  or  a  screwing 
tear  to  her  eye ;  and  he  said,  ‘  You  are  right ; 
I  never  remembered  thia  1  am  jealously  te- 
nasious  of  the  undivided  sysspathy  of  my 
daughter,  and  that  work  (Don  Juan)  written 
to  beguile  hours  of  iriatmm  and  wretchedness, 
is  well  oalcnlated  to  loosen  my  hold  upon  her 
affectiona  I  will  write  no  more  of  it  Would 
that  I  had  never  written  a  line.’  In  this  gen¬ 
tler  mood,  with  old  love,  old  times,  and  the 
tenderest  love  that  human  heart  can  know,  all 
conducing  to  soothe  his  pride,  and  his  dislike 
of  Lady  Byron,  he  learned  that  a  near  friend 
of  her  ladyship  was  at  Grenoa,  and  he  request¬ 
ed  Lady  Biessington  to  procure  for  him, 
through  thia  friend,  a  portrait  of  his  wifa” 

It  is  more  than  likelyHhat  if  Byron  had  been 
left  to  the  persuasive,  healthy  influence  of  La¬ 
dy  Biessington,  and  had  not  been  surrounded 
by  false  friends  who  pandered  to  his  violent 
passions  and  prejudices,  a  reconoiliatiou  would 
have  taken  place  with  Lady  Byron. 

While  we  believe  that  Lady  Bleerington 
was  a  good  woman  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  justify  her  apparent 


Lady  BUssington. 


reckless  disregard  of  the  claims  of  her  credi¬ 
tors,  and  her  fl^ntic  passion  for  dispiay  ;  nor 
do  we  approve  of  the  literary  assemblages  and 
suppers,  over  which  she  presided,  surrounded 
by  brilliant,  and,  in  too  many  cases,  bad  men, 
whose  talent  and  wit  could  only  lure  to  de¬ 
struction.  Lady  Blcssington  is  almost  the  soli¬ 
tary  instance  of  a  woman  who  possessed  the 
endurance  to  withstand  the  shocks  which  such 
gatherings  must  give  to  mind  and  morals. 
The  presence  of  Count  D’Orsay,  and  her  pro¬ 
found  affection  for  him,  perhaps  served  as  a 
defense  to  save  her  from  falling  into  degrada¬ 
tion.  We  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  un¬ 
healthiness  of  literary  coteries.  They  are  sub¬ 
stantially  mutual  admiration  societies,  where 
the  bold,  the  wicked,  and  the  cunning  can  find 
much  to  prey  upon.  Viewed  in  this  light, 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  regretted  in  Lady 
Blessington’s  career,  and  its  unfortunate  influ¬ 
ence  upon  society  to  this  day  is  felt  both  in 
England  and  the  United  States.  Her  iuteation 
and  ambition  were  to  establish  an  aristocracy 
of  talent,  over  which  she  should  reign  a  queen ; 


but  whilst  her  intentions  were  good,  the  car¬ 
rying  out  of  her  project  resulted  in  ruin  to 
herself,  and  reflected,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
disgrace  upon  her  memory.  We  do  not  join 
in  the  hae-and-cry  against  her  ladyship,  but 
we  heartily  unite  in  the  hue-and-cry  against 
literary  re-unions,  where  champagne  and  oys¬ 
ters  usurp  the  place  of  instructive  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  undisguised  admiration  and  adulation 
of  the  hostess,  supplant  decency  and  good 
breeding.  Lady  Blessington  no  doubt  strove 
to  prevent,  or  at  least  avert,  these  evils,  but, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  unquestionably 
failed  in  the  attempt.  Her  own  conduct  was 
irreproachable  ;  but  for  all  this  the  world  will 
never  believe  that  late  hours  and  the  society 
of  men  are  calculated  to  preserve  intact  and 
pure  the  sensitive  and  delicate  morale  of  wo¬ 
man.  Lady  Blessington  had  many  faults,  like 
the  rest  of  us,  but  in  spite  of  her  faults,  we  are 
happy,  after  a  rigid  examination  of  her  life, 
to  be  able  in  all  sincerity  to  pay,  in  these 
few  pages  a  feeble  tribute  to  her  many 
virtues. 


ROOM  FOR  THE  RIGHT. 


XT  ADA  X.  KXNNIOOTr. 


ROO'M  for  the  right— give  way. 

Error,  oppression  and  wrong ! 

Tyrants  of  earth,  we  will  break  your  sway ; 
Tremble  and  cower  and  shrink  away 

from  the  trampled  bnt  rising  throng  ! 
Minions,  go  hide  in  some  dismal  den. 

Away  from  ih>  presence  of  trne-souled  men, 
Eclipse  not  the  Ught  with  your  shadows  again ; 
Room  for  the  right — give  way  ! 

Boom  for  the  right — 'tis  near ; 

We  herald  its  dawning  day ; 

We  flee  from  no  foe,  let  cowards  fear ;  [hear; 
We  welcome  the  thunders  they  trembling 
We  know  the  storms  from  onr  sky  will  clear 
The  mists  of  ill-doing  away. 

A  million  star-t  gleam  out  through  the  night; 
We  see  the  dawn  on  the  distant  hight, 

With  its  broad  rich  flushes  of  crimson  light; 
Room  for  the  right — give  wayl 
Room  for  the  right — at  hand. 

Close  on  year  flying  feet 
The  embattled  ranks  of  its  armies  stand, 
CompaMing  closely  your  faltering  band, 
With  the  clouds  of  their  leaden  sleet. 
And  fast  from  the  glad  earth  fai'es 
Wrong’s  night  with  its  giant  shades  : 

Let  it  lie  in  Death’s  darksome  glades ; 

Room  for  the  right,  at  hand ! 


Room  for  the  right — for  lo  1 
The  Judge  who  hath  waited  long. 

Has  drawn  his  arrow  and  bent  his  bow, 

To  lay  the  legions  of  evil  low ; 

And  he  maketh  his  warriors  strong  1 
See,  by  his  banner  of  might  to  stand. 

Gather  his  chosen  from  every  land. 

Guarded  and  shielded  on  every  hand. 
Growing  stronger  with  every  blow ! 

He  giveth  them  sinews  true  as  steel. 

And  hearts  as  the  sturdy  oak ; 

Hands  swift  to  strike  where  his  lights  reveal, 
Making  the  servants  of  sin  to  feel 

Retribution  at  every  stroke.  [come  1 
'Then  room  for  the  right — they  come  1  they 
With  bray  of  trumpet  and  roll  of  drum. 

And  the  demons  of  darkness  grow  pale  and 
dumb! 

On  our  night  hath  a  morning  broke. 
Room  for  the  right — at  last! 

With  the  strength  to  thy  weakness  given, 
Work,  sad  sonl,  for  the  day  fades  fast; 

God  will  gather  thee,  when  'tis  past. 

Home,  when  life’s  chains  are  riven; 
Strike  1  there’s  a  foe  at  every  hearth  1 
Strangle  the  serpent  Wrong,  at  its  birth  1 
Though  brief  be  thy  moments  of  rest  on  earth. 
There  are  ages  of  rest — in  heaven. 


What  ThtnT 


WHAT  THIN? 

I  AM  irro^K  olA  7^*  **7— 

Wk»t  Umh  T 

Aai  mj  hair  is  tvnlBf  gt%j— 

WsH,  whst  tkts  f 
It  my  heart  is  jsst  ss  jowmg 
As  it  wss  whsa  first  I  wang 
ChfidhsoA’s  suuiy  kills  sssssf, 

.  ^  Ssy,  wkst  tksst 

fiwwNr  oM,  r«»  •f— 

mP  Wkst  tkss? 

A»d  my  Uagk  kss  frswa  Isas  tV’~‘ 
Well,  wkst  tkesT 
Uthe  strssai  me  bnkbis  kMva, 

If  tbs  tids  is  sileiies  fiowsi 
It  the  ripples  seek  repose, 

Svi  wkst  ikon? 

I  sat  growkig  old,  ytm  my— 

Wkst  tkenf 

Asd  tbs  world  kss  lost  Us  sws/ — 
Well,  what  tkoaf 
Vthe  mM  has  left  tke  rides, 
Aad,spbonie  by  fsroriag  galas, 
ffiyher  up  in  heaven  ssila, 

Ss/,  wkattbeni 

laasgrawisisal  ,  /o«aa^— 
Whatthoa? 

Wriaklea  msA  sflj  brow  ta-da/— 
Well,  wkst  tkea? 

If  tke  sowt  bath  kept  Hs  Spriag 
Verdant  and  aawitkeriiig, 

Kept  this  age  an  oakeurtf  thing, 

Saj,  wkst  tkenf 

U  at/  laag h  sad  song  bars  grows 

Loss  snltsatistkeir  toss, 

Sa/,  wkst  tkeal 
i-  ’Tis  not  tkat  I  prise  so  sioro 
.  Pleasorea  that  I  prizsd  before, 

Bat  more  dsarl/  love  tbs  tors 
.  Of  the  boaottfOl  oasoes 
^  Mol  the  seal  of  lore  sad  truth 
OasBot  loos  the  dew  of /oath, 

Tbeai^  tbs  brow 
Be  deep  eeaseed  h/  wastlBg  ears, 

' '  Tkongk  tlsM  wUten  over/  hair, 
Thoaghthe  i^ow 
Of  the  laagkiag  o/e  be  goae. 

And  the  oaoe  saMotk  cheek  apes 

Tesifal  okSBaels  deep  are  wora, 
Stni,  inftill  aad/iag  prlsM, 

It  BU/  smile  at  wasting  tiM; 

And  serene, 

Ikoagh  the  sight  be  dark  aad  leag^ 
Wait,  is  faMi  sad  cosrage  streaig^ 

For  the  stem. 


■  -JSSSS 


▼01.  m— M. 


Jkath  of  the  Dauphin. 


There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that 
the  Dauphin  of  France,  Lonia  XYIL,  is 
dead.  But  whether  be  died  in  the  “  Temple,” 
near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  a 
obild  of  some  ten  years  of  age,  or  departed 
this  life  but  a  few  weeks  ago,  having  reached 
the  good  old  age  of  three  score  years  and  ten, 
and  having  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  long 
and  most  remarkable  life  as  a  humble  and  de¬ 
voted  missionary  among  the  Indians  on  the 
western  borders  of  New  York,  is  a  contro¬ 
verted  question  of  most  singular  interest — a 
question  which  will,  perhaps,  forever  bafiBe  the 
muse  of  history,  and,  like  the  question  of  the 
authorship  of  Junius,  defy  all  attempts  at  so¬ 
lution. 

Five  or  rix  years  ago  a  work  was  published 
in  Paris,  in  two  volumes,  by  M.  Beanchesnes, 
devoted  entirely  to  the  discussion  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  assuming  to  prove  incontestably  that 
the  Dauphin  died,  as  alleged,  while  confined 


in  the  Temple,  at  about  ten  years  of  age. 
About  the  same  time  an  able,  searching,  and 
remarkable  article  was  published  in  Putnam’s 
Monthly  Magazine,  prepared  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Hanson,  since  deceased,  presenting  a  wonder¬ 
ful  array  of  testimony  to  prove  that  the  Rev. 
Eleazar  Williams,  then  living  as  a  missionary 
among  the  St  Regis  Indians,  was  the  real 
Dauphin,  or  Louis  XYII.  It  will  be  recol¬ 
lected  that  the  article  produced  a  marked  sen¬ 
sation,  and  made  many  converts  to  the  opinion 
it  promulgated.  Afterward  Mr.  Hanson  de¬ 
voted  much  time  and  labor  to  a  more  extended 
investigation  of  the  subject,  the  results  of 
which  he  published  in  a  volume  of  peculiar 
interest  This  volume,  we  believe,  carried  con¬ 
viction  to  the  minds  of  most  of  its  readers, 
that  Mr.  Williams  was  the  Dauphin.  We 
must  confess  that,  to  our  mind,  the  weight  of 
the  tesUmony  leans  strongly  to  that  ride  of 
the  question. 
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Death  of  the  Dauphin. 


Aboat  the  time  of  the  reported  death  of  the 
child  he  was  probably  remored  to  this  coaotry, 
an8  placed  in  charge  of  an  Indian  family, 
where  he  grew  np,  and  was  afterward  mpated 
to  be  a  half-breed.  But  this  idea  has  been 
thoroughly  refuted  by  eminent  medical  and 
scientiOc  men.  The  late  decease  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  gives  the  subject  a  new  and  fresh  inteo 
est — hence  our  allusion  to  it  at  this  time.  Mr. 
Williams  has  left  one  son,  who  is  at  present, 
we  believe,  a  boatman  on  one  of  the  lakes. 
He  is  said  to  be  an  intelligent  and  flne-looking 
man.  Who  knows  but  in  another  French  Rev¬ 
olution  the  truth  of  history  may  yet  be  vin¬ 
dicated,  and  this  young  man  placed  on  the  re¬ 
established  throne  of  the  Bourbons? 

Mr.  Hanson  was  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  of 
excellent  character  and  high  standing ;  and 
we  find  in  the  “  Churchman,”  the  Episcopal 
paper  in  this  city,  a  leading  editorial  article 
reviewing  this  question,  and  giving  a  con¬ 
densed  summary  of  the  main  points  in  the 
testimony.  We  here  subjoin  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  that  article.  The  portrait  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams,  which  we  are  enabled  to  present  to  our 
readers,  is  undoubtedly  a  good  likeness,  as  it 
was  taken  from  a  daguerreotype. 

Strange  and  unaccountable  are  the  whimsi¬ 
cal  caprices  of  “  public  opinion.”  The  popu¬ 
lar  breeze,  which  blows  more  softly  its  ap¬ 
plause  than  Favonian  zephyrs,  when  some 
conspicuous  novelty,  conceived  in  wild  ab¬ 
surdity,  is  the  temporary  idol  of  the  day,  is 
wavering  and  incredulous  when  an  overpower¬ 
ing  weight  of  testimony,  radiating  from  un¬ 
sought  and  distant  points,  centers  upon  one 
great  question  of  dispute.  It  is  not  enough 
that  “  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses,” 
without  connivance,  without  collusion,  with¬ 
out  knowledge  of  each  other,  agree  upon  one 
statement.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  variety  of 
marvelously  concurrent  evidence  combines  to 
assure  the  world  of  a  fact  which,  if  untrue, 
could  scarcely  have  entered  into  the  most 
dreamy  imagination  of  a  lunatic,  though 
born  and  bred  in  the  land  of  visions  and  fleet¬ 
ing  vagaries! 

It  was  onr  lot,  in  early  years,  to  see  the 
manly,  stately  form  of  Eleazar  Williams,  and 
to  bear  his  voice  proclaiming  from  the  pulpit 
those  truths  for  which  he  lived  and  died  ;  and 
the  privilege  of  uttering  which,  amid  perse¬ 
cution-  and  obloquy,  he  would  not  seek  to  ex¬ 
change  for  any  earthly  crown,  preferring,  like 
the  prophet  and  prince  of  Israel,  to  “  endure 


affliction  with  the  people  of  God,”  than  to 
“  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season.” 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  claim  of 
Eleazar  Williams  to  be  “  the  lost  prince”  rests, 
among  various  evidence,  prisian^  upon  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  veracity  between  himself  and  the 
Prince  de  Joinville.  What  is  the  positive 
and  oft-reiterated  assertion  of  this  veteran, 
who  has  just  passed  from  earth,  with  those 
holy  words  upon  his  lips,  “  Lord  Jesus,  into 
thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit?”  He  as¬ 
serted,  time  and  again  (and  a  written  journal, 
kept  through  many  long  years,  corroborates 
his  uniform  statement,  and  couples  it  with  the 
most  solemn  reflections  and  agitated  but  sub¬ 
missive  prayers),  that  during  the  visit  of  the 
Prince  de  Joinville  to  America,  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1841  (both  the  Prince  and  himself,  as  yet 
unacquainted  with  each  other,  being  on  board 
of  a  steamer  bound  from  Buffalo  to  Green 
Bay,  and  shortly  after  leaving  Mackinac), 
Gapt  John  Shook  informed  him  that  the 
Prince  had  inquired  for  him,  and  desired  an 
interview ;  that  the  interview  was  bad ;  that 
after  dinner  they  had  a  long  conversation ; 
that  after  arriving  at  Green  Bay,  another 
secret  interview  was  requested  by  the  Prince, 
and  granted  by  himself ;  that  In  this  confer¬ 
ence  the  Prince  disclosed  to  him  the  secret  of 
bis  bL'th,  as  the  son  of  a  king ;  that  the  Prince 
took  from  his  trunk  a  parchment  and  set  it 
before  him,  placing  also  there  the  govermental 
seal  of  France,  and  left  Mr.  Williams  to  read 
the  mysterious  document  undisturbed ;  that 
its  purport  was  “  a  solemn  abdication  of  the 
crown  of  France,  in  favor  of  Louis  Philippe, 
by  Charles  Louis,  the  son  of  Louis  XVL,  who 
was  styled  Louis  XVII.,  King  of  France  and 
Navarre,”  Ac.,  Ac. ;  that  the  conditions  of 
abdication  were  a  “  princely  establishment  ” 
secured  to  him  either  in  this  country  or  in 
France,  at  his  option,  and  that  Louis  Philippe 
would  pledge 'himself  to  secure  the  restora* 
tion  of  all  the  private  property  of  the  royal 
family  rightfully  belonging  to  said  Louis 
XVII.,  (altos  Eleazar  Williams,  the  humble 
missionary  to  the  Indians),  which  had  been 
conflscated  during  the  Revolution  ;  that  after 
due  consideration,  amid  all  the  conflicting 
emotions  engendered  by  the  extraordinary 
disclosure,  the  Rev.  Eleazar  Williams  refused 
to  barter  away  his  rights,  and  in  the  language 
of  Napoleon  at  Warsaw,  said,  “  Though  I  am 
in  poverty  and  exile,  I  will  not  sacrifice  my 
honor.” 
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Among  the  nameroos  entries  made  in  Mr. 
Williams’ journal  about  this  time,  we  quote 
one  passage : — 

"  Gracious  God  I  What  scene  am  I  passing 
through  this  night!  Is  it  a  realitj,  or  a 
dreamt  My  refusal  to  the  demand  made  of 
me,  I  am  sure  can  be  no  earthly  good  to  me, 
but  I  save  my  honor,  and  it  may  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  generations  yet  unborn.  It  is 
the  will  of  Heaven.  I  am  inb  state  of  ob- 
aeurity.  So  ihaU  I remain  »hU*  in  M*  pdgrim- 
offt  Sate.  I  wilt  endeaeor,  teUK  all  humility,  to 
eerve  the  King  qf  Heaven,  and  to  advance  Hie  holy 
tame  among  the  ignorant  and  benighted  people, 
which  hoe  been  my  delight.'’  Is  this  language 
truth  or  mockery  t  Such  are  the  statements, 
and  such  the  jourual  entry  of  our  deceased 
and  honored  missionary  among  the  Indians. 
He  dies,  and  leaves  on  record  bis  unoontra- 
dicted  statements  and  his  diary.  The  asser¬ 
tion  is  denied  by  the  Prince  de  Joinville.  He 
remembers  the  “  passenger,”  and  his  conver¬ 
sation  with  him.  “  The  Prince  asked  Mr. 
Williams,  smee  each  woe  the  name  qf  hit  interlo- 
odor,”  tfc.  With  this  uncertainty,  even  as  to 
the  name  of  our  missionary,  does  the  Prince 
q>eak,  by  the  pen  of  his  eeerdaxrt  dee  command- 
mente. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  determine  this  del¬ 
icate  question  of  veracity,  as  to  a  conference 
held  between  two  in  solemn  secret.  Of  the 
probabilities  of  truth  on  either  side  we  leave 
the  public  to  judge.  On  which  of  the  two 
sides  a  motive  for  simulation  or  dissimulation 
may  be  traced  let  each  one  meditate  for  him¬ 
self.  One  of  the  witnesses  must  have  been 
sadly  in  error  as  to  his  recollections,  and  his 
statements.  Let  the  mistaken  one  be  supposed 
to  have  spoken  amiss  firom  the  fault  of  treach¬ 
erous  recollection,  it  is  not  our  province 
to  judge  of  motives,  nor  of  intentions. 

Capt  John  Shook  testifies  that,  so  far  as  his 
remembrance  goes,  the  statements  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams,  relating  to  him,  are  correct,  “  literally 
true.” 

Mr.  George  S.  Raymond,  of  Hallowell, 
Maine,  asserts  that  during  several  conversa¬ 
tions  with  the  Prince,  he  heard  the  latter  “  ex¬ 
press  a  most  particular  anxiety  to  find  out 
this  Mr.  Williams.” 

Mr.  James  0.  Drayman,  of  Buffalo,  says 
that  the  Prince,  in  public  conversation,  “  made 
inquiries  in  relation  to  the  whereabouts  of 
Mr.  Williams.”  He  says  that  the  Prince 
”  enquired  as  to  hit  (Mr.  Williams)  pertonal  bear¬ 


ing;'’  and  added,  “  I  shall  see  him  before  I  re¬ 
turn.” 

Mr.  Williams  states  that  the  Prince,  after 
his  return  to  France,  sent  to  him  various  books 
and  documents. 

On  October  14, 1843,  the  Prince  wrote,  from 
the  Ihtilleriet,  a  letter  to  Mr.  Williams,  which 
is  given  in  Mr.  Hanson’s  work. 

Mr.  Williams  subsequently  received  a  letter 
from  the  King,  Louis  Philippe,  which  has  been 
lost,  but  its  former  existence  is  proved  by  a 
note  from  M.  de  La  Forest,  then  French  Con¬ 
sul  in  New  York.  The  Consul’s  letter  inclosed 
that  of  the  King,  and  it  preterved.  But  the 
Prince  de  Joinville  is  human,  and  of  course 
can  forget. 

All  this,  however,  bears  upon  a  single  line 
of  evidence,  the  question  of  the  interview, 
claimed  to  have  been  deliberately  sought  by 
the  Prince  de  Joinville.  These  witnesses  do 
not  prove,  of  course,  the  propotale  asserted  to 
have  been  made  through  the  Prince,  nor  that 
Mr.  Williams  is  the  rightful  King  of  France. 
The  reader  can  determine  for  himself  as  to  the 
relative  character  for  truth  of  the  opposing  par¬ 
ties.  We  waive  the  question  of  personal 
veracity. 

But,  is  there  corroborative  evidence,  from 
distant  and  unconnected  sources,  of  the  bold 
claim  that  Eleazar  Williams  is  the  veritable 
Louis  XVII.  of  France.  We  would  gladly  in¬ 
duce  every  thoughtful  reader  to  re-peruse  the 
admirable  work  of  the  lamented  Hanson,  enti¬ 
tled  “  The  Lost  Prince.” 

The  long-reputed  mother  of  Mr.  Williams 
certifies  that  he  was  an  "  adopted  son  and 
that  a  Romish  priest  induced  her  to  make  the 
affidavit,  which  she  had  previously  made  as 
dictated  by  him ;  but  which,  upon  subsequent 
examination,  she  saw  did  not  express  what  she 
intended  to  say,  and  was  made  to  suppose  she 
had  said.  The  former  affidavit  asserted  that 
she  was  the  natural  mother  of  Mr.  Williams. 
This  her  new  affidavit  deniet  entirdy. 

The  Parish  Register  of  SauU  Sl  Lome  gives 
the  names  and  dates  of  birth  of  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  same  woman,  duly  entered  by  M. 
Marcoux,  the  priest,  but  doet  not  contain  the  name 
qf  our  miteionary. 

There  is  no  reliable  evidence  of  the  death 
of  the  Dauphin.  He  was  attended  toward 
the  reputed  close  of  his  life  by  the  excellent 
Deeautt,  an  eminent  phyrician.  But  this  noble- 
minded  physician  and  man  died  before  the  repu¬ 
ted  death  qf  the  Davplm,  After  the  supposed 
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death  of  the  Daophin,  foar  lorgeons  were 
appointed  to  open  the  body.  A  deceased  child 
was  presented  to  them,  and  they  have  left 
their  proeet  verbal,  or  legal  narrative,  on  re¬ 
cord;  and  the  character  of  the  disease,  as 
examined  by  them,  and  the  parts  aflbcted  by 
it,  are  given  very  differtntiy  frem  the  authentic  ae- 
eounte  qf  the  diteaee  which  the  Dauphin  actually 
had.  Louis  XVII.  bad  tumors  at  aU  the  joints, 
and  particnlarly  at  the  knee*.  This  Is  stated 
by  the  French  offlcials.  The  four  surgeons 
speak  of  only  two  tumors,  one  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  right  knee,  and  the  other  near  the  left 
wrist.  Desault  says,  n^t  long  before  the  death, 
that  the  Dauphin  bad  the  yemt  of  a  scrofhlous 
affection.  The  four  surgeons  say  that  the 
child  which  they  examined  died  by  a  scrofu¬ 
lous  disease  which  had  ezieted  for  a  long  tune. 
Moreover,  they  do  not  testify  that  the  body 
was  that  of  Louis  XVII.  Doubtless  there  was 
a  body,  which  they  examined.  Reliable  testi¬ 
mony  proves  that  the  Dauphin  was  at  the 
time  imbtede,  timid,  mule,  and  thy  of  stranger*. 
The  boy  who  died  is  said  to  have  been  for¬ 
ward,  talkative,  and  animated. 

1 1  has  always  been  doubted  that  Louis  XVII. 
was  really  dead,  and  several  pretenders  have 
claimed  to  be  the  prince  whose  death  was  thus 
feigned. 

Margaret  Brown,  of  New  Orleans,  was  once 
wife  of  a  French  Republican,  and  afterward 
of  Count  D^ Artois;  and  her  testimony  is  very 
extraordinary.  Her  husband  told  her  the 


Prince  was  not  dead.  The  sister  of  the  Dau¬ 
phin  told  her  that  her  brother  was  alive  and 
safe  in  America.  The  wife  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  (hunt  de  Goigny  told  her  that  she  had 
heard  in  the  TuSUrie*  that  the  Dauphin  was 
alive,  that  Bdlanger  bad  carried  him  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  atsd  that  he  was  known  by  the  name  cf 
WiLuxHS.  Rev.  Charles  Wbitall,  her  pastor, 
(as  well  as  others)  testifies  to  the  exemplary 
character  of  Mrs.  Brown,  and  to  her  perfect 
truthfulness.  Mrs.  Brown  bad  told  this  story 
for  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  but  few  attached 
importance  to  it  She  was  above  70  years  old, 
and  very  infirm  in  health,  when  she  made  her 
affidavit  of  the  facts  named  above.  Mrs. 
Brown  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  claims,  and 
probably  the  existence  of  Rev.  Eleazar  Wil¬ 
liams,  until  long  years  after  she  had  been  “  in 
the  habit”  (to  Mrs.  Catharine  Read’s  “cer¬ 
tain  remembrance”)  of  telling  this  story. 
Mra  Read’s  character  is  also  certified  to  te 
unimpeachable. 

There  are  many  other  extraordinary  and 
striking  corroborative  proofs  of  the  claim  of 
our  honored  deceased ;  among  them  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  most  eminent  physicians  to  the  indi¬ 
cations  about  Mr.  Williams’  person  of  a  scrof¬ 
ulous  affection  in  childhood,  and  having  its 
marks  precisely  where  the  Dauphin,  and  not 
where  the  deceased  boy  was  affected.  Artists 
testify  to  the  striking  resemblance  between 
his  features  and  those  of  the  Bourbon 
family.  Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction. 


THE  MISER  OF  MARSEILLE. 


Marseille  is  a  city  of  fonntalns,  and 
has  a  fine  aqueduct,  almost  entirely  sub¬ 
terranean,  by  which  pure  water  is  brought 
from  the  little  riven  Hnveanme  and  Juvet 
But  this  was  not  always  the  case.  Look  back 
with  me  many,  many  years,  and  I  will  show 
yon  how  ill  it  used  to  be  supplied  with  water, 
and  how  in  the  fullness  of  time  it  came  to  be 
otherwise. 

Once  upon  a  time — I  know  not  the  exact  date, 
there  dwelt  at  Marseille  a  man  named  Guyot, 
with  his  wife  and  one  son.  They  were  but 
bumble  people;  and  at  the  time  my  narrative 
begins,  the  child  lay  rick  of  a  fever,  his  tongue 
cleaving  to  the  roof  of  his  month,  and  his  lit- 
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tie  hot  hand  pressed  to  his  still  hotter  forehead, 
while  he  ceased  not  to  cry  in  a  plaintive  tone 
for  a  draught  of  water. 

“  Alas,  my  child,”  said  Madame  Guyot,  in 
reply  to  bis  moaning,  “  yon  know  I  have  told 
you  already  the  cistern  is  empty.  Not  a  drop 
of  water  have  I  in  the  house,  and  I  fear  all 
our  neighbors  are  as  badly  off  as  ourselves. 
See,  take  a  draught  of  milk ;  I  have  naught 
else  to  give  you.” 

“  But,  mother,  it  is  not  like  water,”  replied 
the  boy ;  “  it  makes  me  only  the  more  thirsty, 
and  almost  chokes  me,  it  seems  so  thick ;  while 
water  is  so  cold,  and  refreshes  me  for  a  long 
time.  But  alas  I  you  have  none  to  give  me. 
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If  it  would  but  rmin,  for  1  am  burning  I  Oh, 
if  I  were  rich,  I  would  care  little  for  the  finest 
wines,  if  I  had  but  plenty  of  firesb,  pure,  cold 
water.” 

Ifadame  Guyot,  with  true  maternal  love, 
strove  to  pacify  the  young  sufferer ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  succeeded  in  partially  relieving  his  crav¬ 
ings  by  means  of  a  draught  of  water,  which  a 
kind  neighbor,  scarcely  better  off  than  herself, 
sent  by  the  hand  of  her  little  daughter,  he  at 
length  slept.  Even  in  his  dreams,  however, 
the  memory  of  his  feverish  longings  haunted 
him ;  and  his  plaintive  cry  for  water  at  oft- 
recurring  intervals  brought  tears  to  the  moth¬ 
er’s  eyes ;  and  she  trod  softly,  dreading  to 
awaken  the  boy,  lest  by  so  doing  she  should 
also  awaken  his  desires  to  greater  activity, 
when  she  knew  she  was  without  the  means  of 
satisfying  them. 

Seven  years  later,  and  the  fever-stricken  boy 
has  grown  into  a  fine,  thoughtful  youth  of  six¬ 
teen.  No  longer  dependent  on  his  parents, 
the  young  Jacques  Guyot  cheerfully  performed 
his  part  in  gaining  a  living.  One  evening  af¬ 
ter  his  return  from  work,  as  Madame  Guyot 
was  busily  engaged  in  placing  the  evening 
meal  on  the  table,  she  said  to  her  son : 
**  Jacques,  you  must  be  content  with  less  than 
your  usual  quantity  of  water  to-night,  for 
again  the  cistern  is  nearly  dry.” 

“I  am  »rry  for  that,  mother,”  replied 
Jacques ;  “  but  though  we  have  often  since  been 
very  scarce  of  water,  at  least  we  have  never 
wanted  it  so  badly  as  when  I  had  the  fever.’’ 

“0  Jacques,  can  you  ever  forget  that!” 

Never,  mother.  No  day  passes,  but  the 
torture  I  sufiered  then  for  a  draught  of  water 
comes  into  my  mind ;  and  I  envy  no  man  his 
wealth  in  anything  save  his  more  abundant 
supply  of  that  one  good  gift.  Is  there  no  way 
of  relieving  this  want  by  which  the  poor  of 
Marseille  suffer  so  much,  and  so  often  T” 

“  It  is  just  because  the  poor  are  those  who 
suffer  that  they  must  continue  to  do  so ;  wealth 
might  remedy  the  evil,”  answered  his  father. 

*'  How  so!”  asked  Jacques. 

“  Easily  enough.  Only  let  an  aqueduct  be 
constructed  to  bring  pure  water  from  a  distant 
river.” 

And  what  would  that  cost,  think  yon,  fa- 
thert” 

“More  money  than  yon  could  count,  my 
son,”  replied  tiie  elder  Guyot ;  “  so  let  us  to 
our  supper  before  it  is  as  cold  as  the  water  you 
are  always  dreaming  about” 


The  meal  over,  Jacques  wandered  in  the 
garden  thoughtful  and  silent,  but  not  unno¬ 
ticed  by  his  parents.  They  conversed  together 
in  an  undertone  about  the  extraordinary  man¬ 
ner  in  which  his  mind  dwelt  on  the  one  night 
of  suffering  from  thirst  so  long  gone  by. 

“  It  is  strange,”  said  Madame  Guyot,  “  how 
the  lad  is  always  thinking  of  it  I  quite 
feared  to  tell  him  how  little  water  we  have 
left  to-night,  for  it  seems  to  grieve  and  trouble 
him  so  much ;  not  for  ourselves  alone,  but  lest 
some  unfortunate  should  have  to  bear  suffer¬ 
ings  like  those  he  experienced  seven  years 
ago.” 

“  Well,”  replied  the  ftAhcr,  “  even  that  is 
not  the  chief  object  of  his  anxiety.” 

“  Why,  surely  be  does  not  fancy  himself  in 
love  yet!”  said  Madame  Guyot  in  an  accent 
of  alarm.  “  Our  neighbor’s  daughter,  Made¬ 
line,  casts  sheep’s  eyes  at  him,  I  know,  young 
as  be  is ;  and  Jacques  often  tells  her  bow  like 
a  little  angel  she  seemed  to  him  when  her  mo¬ 
ther  made  her  the  bearer  of  that  draught  of 
water.  But  it  is  doubtless  only  nonsense,  for 
be  is  still  a  boy,  and  she  a  full  year  younger.” 

“  I  was  not  thinking  of  Madeline,  wife,”  re¬ 
plied  Monsieur  Guyot;  “in  my  opinion, 
Jacques  loves  something  else  better  than  all 
tbe  little  damsels  in  the  world — I  mean  money. 
He  is  always  hoarding  every  eon  he  can  col¬ 
lect,  and  trying,  by  all  sorts  of  extra  services, 
to  earn  more  than  his  daily  wages ;  and  I  al¬ 
most  fear  our  eon  will  tnm  miser,  since  he 
spends  nothing  he  can  avoid.” 

“Oh,  if  that  be  the  case,  he  is  doubtless 
thinking  of  some  girl,  and  trying  to  save 
against  tbe  time  when  he  is  old  enough  to  nfar- 
ry ;  but  he  is  a  good  youth,”  added  Madame 
Guyot,  brushing  a  tear  feom  her  eye  at  the 
thought  of  having  a  rival  in  the  love  of  her 
only  child. 

“  Ah,  wife,”  said  her  husband,  “  you  are  al¬ 
most  jealous  of  little  Madeline ;  but  remem¬ 
ber,  you  cannot  expect  to  keep  tUs  one  lamb 
of  yours  always  by  your  side ;  and  I  say,  that 
if  the  thought  of  having  some  day  to  provide 
for  a  wife  makes  tbe  lad  so  saving,  I,  for  one, 
am  well  content.” 

The  return  of  Jacques  here  stopped  tbe  con¬ 
versation.  Hours  after  his  parents  were  at 
rest,  the  youth  sat  by  the  lattice  in  his  little 
chamber.  A  luxuriant  vine  hong  over  tbe 
casement,  and,  waving  backward  and  forward 
in  the  moonlight,  cast  fantastic  diadows  on 
the  wall  Little  knew  the  parents  of  Jacques 
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bjr  what  strong  feelings  he  was  actuatedi 
though  both  were  in  part  right,  the  father 
when  speaking  of  his  almost  miserlj  habits, 
the  mother  in  belieTing  that  her  son  loved 
Madeline. 

The  yoath  possessed  one  of  those  thought¬ 
ful  natures  which  become  old  too  soon  ;  and 
those  who  wonder  at  love  in  a  boy  of  sixteen, 
must  remember  that  in  southern  France  the 
blood  runs  warmer  than  in  our  foggy  island. 
It  was  indeed  wonderful  how  he  always  thought 
of  Madeline  in  connection  with  that  night  of 
feverish  agony — bow  like  a  ministering  angel 
the  child  had  seemed  in  his  eyes,  when  she 
tripped  lightly  in  with  the  cooling  draught  to 
satisfy  bis  longing.  The  cup  of  cold  water 
had  worked  with  a  marvelous  charm,  and  the 
youth  regarded  the  girl  with  a  feeling  akin  to 
worship.  In  the  eyes  of  others,  she  was  just  a 
bright-eyed  laughing  thing,  somewhat  willful 
and  capricious  at  times,  as  girls  are  apt  to  be ; 
but  to  poor  Jacques  she  was  a  being  of  heav¬ 
enly  beauty. 

The  recent  scarcity  of  water  bad  again 
brought  the  old  scene  moat  vividly  to  bis 
mind,  and  you  might  have  seen  by  the  moon¬ 
light  how  pale  and  agitated  was  his  face.  Af¬ 
ter  a  long  vigil  he  rose,  and  taking  from  a 
secret  repository  a  sum  of  money — large  for 
him  to  possess — he  slowly  counted  it,  and  then, 
gaxing  earnestly  on  his  treasure,  said  softly : 
“  It  might  be  donein  a  long  life  time ;  but,  O, 
Madeline,  Madeline  I”  then  with  tears  stream¬ 
ing  down  his  cheeks,  he  flung  himself  on  his 
knees  to  pray.  Poor  Jacques !  he  prayed  with 
such  earnest,  simple  faith,  that  he  rose  tran- 
qnif,  and  seeking  his  conch,  soon  fell  into  a 
sound  sleep. 

Three  more  years  went  by,  and  still  Jacques 
continually  added  to  his  store.  So  scrupulous 
was  he  in  denying  himself  every  superfluity 
that  the  neighbors  whispered  how  the  young 
Gnyot  had  become  a  miser.  Some  did  more 
than  whisper;  they  spoke  openly  to  his  mother 
req>ecting  this  peculiarity  in  her  son.  Mad¬ 
ame  Gnyot  looked  very  sagacious,  and  gave 
mysterious  bints  about  the  virtue  of  iparing 
on  one’s  self  to  spend  on  another,  glancing  as 
she  spoke  at  Jacques  and  Madeline,  who  were 
just  visible  to  the  group  of  gossips. 

Let  love  be  the  presumed  cause  of  a  man’s 
actions,  a  woman  will  hardly  ever  deem  him 
in  the  wrong,  however  extravagant  they  may 
be.  Even  vice  in  her  sight  assumes  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  virtue,  if  she  can  ascribe  its  committal 


to  the  power  of  love.  So  it  was  with  the  gos¬ 
sips  at  whose  self-constituted  tribunal  Jacques 
was  tried,  and  ftrom  that  time  many  a  sly  joke 
was  leveled  at  Madeline,  till  the  little  dam¬ 
sel’s  head  was  almost  turned  with  thinking  of 
the — of  eourse  much  magnified — riches  which 
were  hoarded  by  her  admirer  for  her  to  spend 
some  day.  She  felt  she  was  beloved,  for  it  is- 
not  hard  to  divine  when  one  is  the  dearest  of 
all  earthly  objects  to  a  pure  and  honest  heart ; 
but  in  spite  of  her  convictions  in  this  respect, 
the  conduct  of  Jacques  was  a  sad  puzzle  to 
her. 

“  He  is  never  so  happy  as  when  by  my  side,” 
she  would  often  say  to  her  mother ;  “  that  any 
one  may  see ;  but  I  do  not  think  he  cares  to 
gain  me  for  a  wife.”  The  mother  would  bid 
her  be  patient,  and  all  would  in  time  turn  out 
well ;  but  Madeline  thought  there  should  be 
some  limit  to  the  expected  patience,  so  she 
would  pout  her  cherry  lips,  and  give  Jacques 
short  answers.  Still,  though  she  evidently 
succeeded  in  giving  him  pain,  be  seemed  as 
far  from  declaring  bis  sentiments  as  ever. 

The  crisis,  however,  came  at  last  Madeline 
had  a  cousin  Marie,  who  was  not  only  a  near 
neighbor,  but  abio  a  sort  of  rival  beauty. 
There  had  been  no  slight  Jealousy  between  the 
girls  on  the  subjects  of  love  and  marriage ; 
but  Marie  had  at  last  triumphed,  and,  the  day 
for  her  own  wedding  being  fixed,  Mie  openly 
twitted  Madeline  about  her  laggard  lover.  This 
was  a  sad  blow  to  the  vanity  of  the  young  girl. 
Marie’s  fiance  came  from  what  was  in  those 
days  thought  a  great  distance,  and  neither 
grudged  spending  time  nor  money  in  visits  to 
his  betrothed ;  while  Madeline,  with  her  lover 
almost  at  the  door,  seemed  likely  enough  to 
remain  single.  Oh,  it  was  too  much  for  any 
maiden’s  patience. 

The  wedding-day  came,  and  she  of  course 
was  one  of  the  guests,  together  with  Jacques ; 
and  the  girl,  bent  on  punishing  her  tardy  ad¬ 
mirer,  coquetted  with  others  by  his  very  side. 
But  she  did  not  stop  at  coquetry  only.  The 
brother  of  the  bridegroom,  a  gay  and  hand¬ 
some  fellow,  now  at  Marseille  for  the  first 
time,  was  smitten  with  her  charms,  and  after 
the  wedding  found,  or  made  many  excuses 
for  visiting  the  town  which  contained  Made¬ 
line.  Jacques,  it  seemed,  would  not  be  piqued 
into  submioion,  and  she  was  not  inclined 
cither  for  a  spinster’s  life  or  a  longer  silent 
wooing ;  so,  after  some  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  her  parents,  who  still  leaned  to  their  young 
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neighbor,  partly  from  old  asEOoiation,  and  still 
more  because  of  bis  reputed  wealth,  Madeline 
was  betrothed  to  the  stranger. 

Madame  Guyot  often  sighed,  and  said  in  her 
son’s  hearing  that  it  was  a  pity  two  of  the 
prettiest  maidens  in  Marseille  should  be  car¬ 
ried  off  by  strangers ;  for  she  had  long  since 
made  up  her  mind,  that  since  Jacques  would 
needs  marry  soon  or  late,  it  would  be  well  to 
have  a  daughter-in-law  whom  she  bad  known 
from  babyhood.  All  her  hints  might  hare 
been  unheard,  for  any  outward  effect  they 
produced  on  her  son ;  but  when  the  marriage- 
day  came,  he  remained  shut  up  in  his  little 
chamber.  Neither  food  nor  drink  passed  his 
lips ;  but  could  he  have  been  seen  by  any  one, 
a  mighty  mental  conflict  would  have  been  re¬ 
vealed  to  the  watcher — it  was  the  last  great 
struggle  with  human  passion.  The  last  bar 
to  his  devoting  himself  to  one  great  object 
was  removed. 

The  g^oesips  who  had  aforetime  interested 
themselves  so  liberally  in  the  affairs  of 
Jacques  and  Madeline  once  more  twitted 
Madame  Guoyot,  saying,  it  plainly  was  not 
love  that  made  her  son  such  a  miser  in  his 
habits ;  but  she  answered  them  more  proudiy 
than  ever,  that  Jacques  would  now  look  higher 
for  a  wife. 

So,  first  one  great  lady  and  then  another 
was  said  to  be  the  fair  object  for  whom  our 
hero  cherished  a  secret  passion,  and  whom  he 
was  trying  to  equal  in  wealth.  But  though 
Madame  Guyot  fostered  the  idea,  die,  poor 
soul,  knew  better ;  for  only  a  few  days  after 
the  marriage  of  his  one  love,  Jacques  had 
begged  her,  in  a  broken  voice,  to  find  out 
whether  the  little  vessel  in  which  Madeline 
had  borne  the  precious  draught  of  water  to 
his  bedside,  a  dooen  long  years  ago,  were  still 
in  existence. 

“  Oh,  my  son,”  said  Madame  Guyot,  “  dnce 
you  did  so  love  Madeline,  why  did  you  let  her 
goT  She  would  not  now  be  the  wife  of  a 
stranger,  if  you  bad  asked  her  for  thyself.” 

“  Better  as  it  is,  mother,”  replied  Jacques, 
though  his  lip  quivered  while  he  qioke,  and 
again  begged  his  mother  to  procure  what  he 
had  mentioned,  at  any  cost. 

Madame  Guyot’s  mission  proved  snooessful, 
tbongh  the  mother  of  Madeline  marveled 
greatly  at  the  request,  and  both  the  worthy 
matrons  agreed  that  the  conduct  of  Jacques 
was  a  problem  beyond  their  power  to  solve. 
Eagerly  was  tiie  little  vessel  seized  by  kirn, 


and  after  bestowing  many  grateful  thanks  on 
bis  mother,  he  conveyed  it  to  his  own  little 
room.  Could  the  thing  of  clay  have  spoken, 
it  might  have  told  bow,  when  others  slept, 
Jacques  spent  many  an  hour  in  sighs,  and  even 
tears.  Ay,  for  every  drop  of  water  it  had 
once  held,  the  strong  man  paid  in  tears  a 
thousandfold. 

Years  sped  on,  and  the  father  and  mother 
of  Jacques  passed  from  the  earth.  The  young 
man  had  been  called  a  miser  even  during  their 
lifetime,  but  now,  indeed,  he  merited  the  title. 
Ever  craving  for  money,  he  added  to  his  store 
by  the  strictest  parsimony.  His  clothes  were 
patched  by  himself,  again  and  again,  till  no 
traces  of  the  original  stuff  remained.  Gener¬ 
ally  his  feet  were  bare,  and  even  when  he  wore 
any  covering  on  them,  it  consisted  of  old 
shoes  which  had  been  cast  away  as  worthless, 
and  picked  up  by  him  in  his  solitary  wander¬ 
ings  through  the  town.  His  food  was  of  the 
coarsest  description,  and  taken  simply  to  sus¬ 
tain  life.  He  no  longer  occupied  the  dwelling 
in  which  his  early  days  had  been  spent ;  his 
present  home  was  an  old  and  roomy  house, 
built  with  a  degree  of  strength  which  defied 
any  attempt  at  entrance,  unsanctioned  by  the 
will  of  its  occupant— at  least  without  a  de¬ 
gree  of  force  being  used,  which  must  inevita¬ 
bly  have  led  to  discovery.  Here,  then,  dwelt 
Jacques  Guyot  quite  alone.  But  far  worse 
than  alone  was  he  when  absent  from  his  bouse, 
for  the  evil  repute  in  which  be  was  held  was 
such,  that  as  he  walked,  the  little  children 
ran  shouting  after  him :  “  There  goes  Guyot 
See  the  wretched  miser,  how  thin  he  isl  He 
grudges  himself  food  to  make  himself  fat,  and 
clothes  to  cover  his  lean  old  body.”  Then  the 
mischievous  urchins  would  oast  stones  at 
Jacques,  and  load  him  with  insults,  unchecked 
by  their  parents.  But  even  this  was  not  the 
worst  One  day  he  met  a  friend,  or  at  least 
be  had  been  such  in  youth,  and  whom  be  had 
not  seen  for  many  a  long  year.  For  the  mo¬ 
ment  Jacques  forgot  bis  rags  and  his  isola¬ 
tion— it  was  so  long  since  a  kindly  word  had 
been  bestowed  on  him,  and  oh  I  how  he  yearned 
to  win  it  Eagerly  he  advanced,  with  an  in¬ 
describable  gleam  of  joy  lighting  his  pinched 
features ;  but  his  former  comrade  shrank  back, 
holding  op  his  hands,  as  if  tofbrbid  his  nearer 
approach,  saying  aa  he  did  so  :  “  I  will  not 
hold  communion  with  a  thing  like  yon.  Did 
yon  not  love  your  money  better  than  her  who 
ought  to  be  your  wifeT  but  yon  lufliered  a 
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■traoger  to  evry  her  bwkj,  and  now  the  ao- 
eoned  thing  is  dearer  to  you  than  7oarfelf, 
though  you  hare  neither  child  nor  kin  to 
whom  to  leave  it  Away  I  touch  me  not  1” 

Another  trial  came  etill  later,  and  it  was  the 
hardest  of  alL  A  portly  dame,  elderly,  but 
still  fresh  and  comely-looking,  and  with  a  fair 
daughter  by  her  side,  passed  leisurely  along 
the  streets  of  Marseille.  They  seemed  to  be 
new  arrirals ;  but  the  elder  one  was  evidently 
no  stranger,  for  she  pointed  out  to  her  daugh¬ 
ter  various  changes  which  had  been  made  of 
late.  Jacques  Guyot  looked  earnestly  at  the 
girl,  for  her  features  brought  vividly  to  his 
mind  those  of  the  object  of  his  one  love- 
dream,  and  as  he  came  near  he  heard  h. 
mother  call  her  Madeline.  Another  glance, 
and  he  recognized  the  cider  female  as  the 
Madeline  of  his  youth.  Though  so  many 
years  had  gone  over  his  head,  his  pale  face  was 
in  a  moment  flushed.  Again  he  forgot  the 
curses  and  the  stones  daily  showered  around 
him  ;  the  vision  of  the  bright-eyed  child,  with 
the  little  treasured  pitcher  in  her  hand,  was 
before  him,  and  he  too  was  for  an  instant 
young  ;  but  for  how  brief  an  instant!  Made¬ 
line,  even  in  her  distant  home,  had  beard  of 
the  miser  Guyot,  who  heaped  up  wealth, 
though  with  none  to  share  it,  and  denied  even 
the  smallest  aid  to  the  miserable,  though  sur¬ 
rounded  with  gold.  Even  at  that  moment, 
too,  she  heard  the  taunts  of  the  passers-by ; 
so,  gathering  her  skirts  closely  around  her,  as 
though  his  very  touch  would  poison,  she 
swept  by  with  such  a  look  of  scorn  as  rooted 
the  miser  to  the  spot,  and  brought  back  the 
sense'  of  his  loneliness  more  terribly  than 
ever. 

Though  no  inhabitant  of  Marseille  ever  en¬ 
tered  the  miser’s  dwelling  during  his  life,  yet 
I  am  able  to  tell  how  he  spent  his  time  there. 
I  know  he  never  entered  bis  nlent,  comfort¬ 
less  home  without  feeling  that  hie  heart  would 
leap  with  joy  to  hear  a  friendly  voice,  or  if 
he  might  be  permitted  to  clasp  a  child  to  his 
bosom.  I  know  that,  in  spite  of  insults,  re¬ 
proaches,  and  taunts,  bis  hrart  teemed  with 
loving  kindness  to  his  fellow-creatures,  and 
often  when  suffering  from  them,  be  would  even 
smile,  and  murmur  :  “  It  is  because  they  know 
me  not ;  for  one  day  these  curses  will  be 
turned  to  blessings.”  Ay,  and  that,  when 
seated  on  his  hard  bench,  to  take  the  food 
needful  to  prolong  bis  life  until  the  object 
should  be  accomplished  for  which  he  had  given 


up  all  that  could  tend  to  its  enjoyment,  he 
prayed  for  a  Messing  on  his  coarse  fare ;  and 
I  know,  too,  that  after  each  more  biting  proof 
of  scorn  from  those  around  him,  he  asked 
from  the  same  Almighty  source  strength  to 
**  endure  to  the  end.” 

A  very  old  man  was  Jacques  Guyot  when 
the  end  came,  but  he  met  it  with  joy  and 
hope,  for  be  bad  lived  long  enough  to  finish 
his  self-imposed  task.  Stretched  upon  his 
wretched  pallet,  he  smiled  and  talked  to  him¬ 
self.  “Ah,  Jacques,”  said  be,  “they  will 
never  more  call  thee  accursed.  The  last  stone 
has  been  cast  at  thy  worthless  carcass,  for 
worthless  it  may  well  be  called,  since  even 
the  worms  will  scarcely  be  able  to  banquet  on 
the  scanty  covering  of  thy  old  bones.  But, 
oh,  what  joy  to  think  the  miser  has  not  lived 
in  vain  I  And  thou,  too,”  said  he,  taking  in 
his  hand  Madeline’s  little  pitcher,  “  well  bast 
thou  performed  thy  part.  Though  but  a  thing 
of  clay,  the  sight  of  thee  has  reminded  me 
each  day  and  hour,  that,  having  given  up  her 
to  whom  thou  didst  once  belong,  no  greater 
sacrifice  could  be  demanded  from  me ;  and 
more  than  that — it  ever  brought  before  me 
the  memory  of  the  one  pressing  want  which 
inspired  the  resolution  God  has  in  his  good¬ 
ness  given  me  strength  to  fulfill  I  will  in¬ 
dulge  just  one  weakness,  and  having  taken 
my  last  draught  from  thee,  no  other  lip  shall 
touch  thee.”  So  saying,  he  drank  the  water  it 
contained,  and  gathering  all  his  remaining 
strength,  shivered  it  to  atoms.  One  hour 
after,  and  the  miser  lay  dead.  Only  lifeless 
clay,  senseless  as  that  shivered  by  his  last  act, 
now  remained  of  Jacques  Guyot. 

As  soon  as  he  was  missed  from  his  daily 
haunts,  the  propriety  of  examining  his  dwel¬ 
ling  suggested  itself  to  the  towns-people,  for 
there  were  many  who  would  not  touch  him 
while  living,  who  would  gladly  have  acted  as 
his  executors.  Fancy,  then,  the  crowd  around 
the  door — the  forcible  entrance  — the  curious 
ransacking  each  room  till  they  at  la'^  stood 
beside  all  that  remained  of  the  object  of  their 
bitter  loathing.  Tbe  authorities  of  the  tovm, 
who  led  tbe  way,  took  possession  of  a  sealed 
paper,  which  Jacques,  ere  be  lay  down  to  die, 
bad  placed  in  a  con-picuous  position.  It  was 
his  will,  duly  executed,  and  contained  these 
words:  “Having  observed  from  my  youth 
that  the  poor  of  Marseille  are  ill  supplied  with 
water,  which  can  be  procured  for  them  only 
at  a  great  cost,  I  have  cheerfnlly  labored  all 
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my  life  to  gain  them  this  great  blessing,  and  I 
beqoeath  all  I  possess  to  be  spent  in  building 
an  aqaednct  for  their  nse.” 

Jacques  had  told  the  truth.  The  curses 
turned  into  blessings,  and  bis  death  made  a 
city  full  of  self-reproaching  monmers.  Many 


a  man  has  won  the  name  of  hero  by  one  gal¬ 
lant  deed ;  but  he  who  made  a  conquest  of  a 
city  by  the  continued  heroism  of  a  long  life, 
methinks  deserves  the  name  indeed.  And  thus 
I  bare  told  yon  to  whom  the  inhabitants  of 
Marseille  owe  their  aqueduct. 


WELLS’  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


To  (ke  Editor  ef  Em<rw»'$  Magatim. 

IR A  brief  reply  to  a  criticism  of  this 
school  book,  furnished  yon  some  months 
unce  by  the  present  writer,  appears  in  the 
September  number  of  the  Magasine.  In  that 
reply  I  am  charged  with  having  committed  in 
my  article,  “  sundry  scientiOc  and  other 
errors.”  I  shall  not  now  stop  to  inquire  how 
any  error  nsii  lx  set  r.tfie;-  but  I  will  suggest 
that  error*  in  rrftrence  to  points  in  teitnce,  or 
some  such  ezpres  ion.  might  have  conveyed 
more  unmistakably  the  meaning  of  the  writer 
of  that  reply.  The  general  allegations  against 
myself  are,  1st.  That  I  reviewed  an  early  im¬ 
pression  of  the  work,  in  which  certain  crrmrs 
escaped  detection,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
author.  2d.  That  I  have,  in  many  instances, 
perhaps  unintentionally,  misrepresented  the 
text.  3d.  That  in  relation  to  “every  other 
criticism,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  (to  be 
noticed),  the  author  stands  ready  to  maintain 
the  substantial  accuracy  of  bis  text,”  or,  in 
other  words,  that  in  relation  to  all  that  are 
not  accidental  errors  or  misrepresentations,  I 
have  been  myself  in  error — the  book  correct 
— and  my  criticism  without  occasion  or  good 
sense  to  warrant  it. 

These  are  very  sweeping  charges.  The  in¬ 
terest  of  the  public,  I  shall  presume,  is  not  to 
decide  “  twixt  tweedle-dum  and  tweedle-dee,” 
nor  to  witness  any  sort  of  acrobatic  displays 
of  logician  or  critic,  but  simply  to  know 
wherein  lies  the  truth  in  this  case,  and  to 
learn  whether  a  really  accurate  and  valuable 
school-book  has  been  so  grossly — and  if  so 
grossly,  then  surely  not  “  unintentionally  ” — 
misrepresented.  But,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
reader  to  jud^  of  the  truthfulness  of  the 
wholesale  charges  brought  in  the  rejoinder  re¬ 
ferred  to  against  me,  1  must  first  ask  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  specific  points  which  the  re- 
reviewer  names  in  illustration  and  support  of 
his  positions. 


I  objected  to  tbe  statement  that  “Endos- 
mose  and  exoemose  are  undoubtedly  depend¬ 
ent  on  capillary  attraction ;”  because  the  state¬ 
ment  left  tbe  matter  just  there,  and  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  phenomena  so  attempted  is  in¬ 
complete.  Capillary  attraction  is  concerned 
in  producing  the  results,  but  not  alone.  It  is 
an  adtnitted  principle  that,  in  capillary  attrac¬ 
tion,  the  liquid  is  never  elevated  or  carried 
beyond  the  extremity  of  the  tube  or  pore. 
But  in  endosmose  tbe  liquid  does  go,  and  with 
great  force,  beyond  the  ends  of  tbe  tubes  or 
pores  of  the  partition,  with  such  force  that  the 
sap  escaping  from  tbe  npper  end  of  a  cut 
grape-vine  in  spring,  and  which  is  pushed  for¬ 
ward  by  the  action  of  endosmose  at  the  roots, 
if  confined  at  its  exit,  and  made  to  press  upon 
a  column  of  mercury,  raises  such  column  to  a 
bight  of  several  inches.  Capillary  attraction 
may  split  hard  bodies  by  lateral  pressure ; 
but  if  an  obstacle  be  presented  at  the  ends  of 
tbe  tubes,  it  will  exert  no  force  upon  such  ob¬ 
stacle,  t.  *.,  no  force  in  a  longitudinal  direc¬ 
tion,  as  does  the  sap  of  tbe  grape-vine.  Hence, 
it  is  just  of  the  least  importance  in  tbe  world 
what  Professor  Draper  or  any  other  high  au¬ 
thority  may  have  said  on  this  point,  so  long 
as  bis  or  their  say  conflicts  with  the  facts. 
Endomou  is  tbe  result  of  a  combined  action 
of  captUart/  aUraetion  and  diffusion  ;  and  hence 
it  is  not  merely  “common  capillary  attrac¬ 
tion.”  It  is  the  business  of  a  writer  of  books 
to  eorrset  sometimes,  and  not  always  and  pas¬ 
sively  to  copy,  the  statements  of  authorities, 
whether  high  or  otl\prwise.  If  this  is  not  done, 
what  would  books  come  to  be? — and  where 
would  any  progress  be  found  in  the  as  yet  bnt 
partial  understanding  of  natnral  laws  and 
processes?  Hence,  again,  contrary  to  the  as¬ 
severation  of  the  re-reviewer,  there  is  “  ground 
for  the  charge  that  tbe  author  has  presented 
erroneons  views  in  regard  to  capillary  attrac¬ 
tion,”  and  that  both  where  be  makes  this,  and 
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not  endosmose,  supply  plants  with  moisture, 
and  where  he  makes  this,  and  not  adhsion 
the  more  general  and  simple  phenomenon. 

The  re-reviewer  states  that  Faraday’s  view 
relative  to  "  electrical  condnction  as  a  phase 
of  a  more  general  fact,  electrical  induction,” 
is  not  yet  admitted  as  a  truth  in  science.  I 
have  to  reply,  it  is  a  view  that  at  once.com- 
mends  itself,  by  its  clearness  and  simplicity, 
as  a  truth ;  and  it  is  the  only  view  of  conduc¬ 
tion  that  as  yet  throws  any  light  on  the  pro¬ 
cess,  unless  one  has  a  stomach  scientific  strong 
enough  to  ingest  those  “  hypothetical  fluids” — 
electric,  ethereal,  etc., — which  the  profoundest 
savans  of  the  time  countenance  only  for  the 
convenience  of  their  nomenclature  and  lan¬ 
guage,  and  not  from  any  special  sympathy 
with  their  essence  or  substance.  I  stated  that 
this  view  of  electrical  conduction  was  not 
shown.  The  reply  cites  me  to  page  372-3  of 
the  book.  I  find  there  that  it  is  not  shown  ; 
but  it  is,  in  a  foot-note  which  I  had  not  noticed, 
indirectly  and  not  very  distinctly  referred  to. 

The  definition  of  “  melody  ”  is  alluded  to, 
and  I  find  myself  again  chastised  with  a  cita¬ 
tion  of  Prof.  Draper.  I  have  before  me  the 
fifth  edition  of  Mr.  Wells’  book,  and  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  left,  with  the  reply,  in  the 
hands  of  the  editor  of  this  Magazine,  I  shall 
infer  that  Ms  is  a  corrected  copy,  and  has  en¬ 
joyed  the  attention  and  sanction  of  the  author. 
Now,  iu  this  copy,  (from  which  all  my  quota¬ 
tions  shall  be  made,  in  this  communication,) 
I  read,  “  a  succession  of  harmonious  notes  [is 
termed]  a  mdody.”  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
this  definition,  no  matter  from  whom  it  has 
been  copied.  Reader,  are  you!  I  have  been 
taught  (hat  harmony  and  melody,  are  essen¬ 
tially  and  always  two  distinct  things.  “  Har¬ 
monious  notes  ”  are  those  that  chord.  They 
require  for  their  productiou  two  or  more  in¬ 
struments,  strings,  keys,  or  voices,  sounding 
at  once.  But  a  perfect  melody  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  single  voice,  or  by  a  succession  of 
single  notes,  from  one  instrument,  or  from  a 
single  succession  of  strings,  keys,  etc. 

With  regard  to  heat,  light,  and  electricity 
being  kinds  of  matter,  and  the  idea  that  “  a 
liquid  may  be  regarded  as  a  eompound  of  a 
solid  and  heat,”  I  have  little  further  to  say. 
Sir  David  Brewster,  who  approves  the  latter 
notion,  is  quite  as  good  as  an  observer  as  Dr. 
Lardner  is  in  the  character  of  compiler ;  but 
either  of  them  has  too  much  of  lower  intellect 
for  his  higher;  they  discover  facts  and  tbs 


laws  of  facts,  better  than  causes  and  the  laws 
of  causes ;  Riey  find  materials  mote  oompre- 
henrible  than  energies ;  they  have  the  plnm- 
podding  rather  than  the  poetic  (poietie,  cresr 
tive,  force-and-plan-seeing)  intellect  Keep 
such  intellects  in  their  places ;  do  not  let  them 
persuade  men  of  fairly  balanced  powers  that 
iron,  a  material,  can  enter  into  composition 
with  heat,  an  energy,  and  produce  a  new  eom¬ 
pound — melted  ironi  Baht  the  noUon  is  tiie 
very  water-gruel  of  Kience ;  and,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  re-reviewer,  this  is  (if  such  a 
thing  there  can  be)  one  among  the  “  undenia¬ 
ble  scientific  errors.”  We  compassionate  the 
intellect  of  the  child  that  is  to  be  fed  upon 
such  low  diet,  flavored  though  it  be  with  a 
genero.u8  intermixture  of  “beams”  of  JUtid 
(gaseous)  light  I 

In  respect  to  the  greased  needle  lying  on 
water,  I  must  still  claim  that  it  is  no  repul¬ 
sion  between  the  needle  or  oil  and  the  water 
that  keeps  the  first  of  these  from  rinking. 
There  is  a  repulsion,  manifested  under  certain 
circumstances,  between  all  bodies  and  parti¬ 
cles  ;  so  that  no  two  of  these,  as  two  plates  of 
glass  or  metal,  or  two  atoms,  can  by  any  poe- 
sibility  be  forced  into  absolute  contact.  But 
the  agency  that  keeps  the  greased  needle  float¬ 
ing  on  water  is  not  this  repulsion,  but  the 
the  pressure  in  the  particles  of  water  of  a  co¬ 
hesion  to  each  other  superior  to  the  force  with 
which  the  needle  tends  to  sink  between  and 
separate  them.  Hence,  as  soon  as  the  needle 
has  been  made  to  break  the  cohesion  of  the 
liquid  surfime,  the  rupture  is  readily  propa¬ 
gated  through  the  mass,  and  the  needle  goes 
to  the  bottom. 

I  come  now  to  “  instances  in  which,”  it  is 
alleged,  “  the  text  has  been  misunderstood  or 
misrepresented  by  the  critic.” 

The  ro-reviewer  confidently  says, 

'*  The  book  dose  iM<  eiicrt,  a*  aUsgsd,  that  ‘  the  re- 
riatanee  offered  to  a  sUck  plnageJ  into  water  proves 
that  the  water  fnssss  wilk  aigrtat  a  fires  ufoari  m 
downward;’ 

Now,  on  page  138,  of  the  /l/th  and  emrredtd 
edition,  we  read:  “The  resistance  oflbred 
when  we  attempt  to  sink  a  body  lighter  them 
voter  in  that  liquid,  proves  that  the  water 
presses  with  as  great  a  fores  upward  as  doom- 
ward’* 

The  principle  is  all  that  my  criticism  was 
aimed  at ;  a^  I  took  a  stick,  which  is  a  body 
lighter  than  water,  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the 
statement.  The  only  thing  proven  in  the 
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case  is  that  water  presses  npward  ;  not  that  it 
presses  with  as  great  a  force  upward  as  down¬ 
ward. 

— *<  nor  thst  ‘  turbine  wheeli  are  dries*  hf  Ike  rtae- 
turn  tf  Ike  water "  — 

On  pag^  158,  "The  reeoil  or  reaetUm  of 
these  jets  [the  escaping  jets],  upon  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  cross-tubes,  ffivee  a  rotary 
motion  to  the  whoie  machine  upon  its  verticai 
axia” 

That  is  the  statement,  and  it  is  wrong. 

— "  nor  that  ‘  the  reeistanee  which  a  lolid  meets  in 
mOTinf, through  the  water  itaelke  tdocilt 

On  page  154,  "  The  resistance  of  a  liquid  to 
a  solid  flat  surface,  moved  perpendicularly 
against  it,  wiii  be  proportional  to  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  surface,  and  to  the  velocity  with 
which  it  movea” 

This  last  is  the  only  point  criticised,  and  it 
is  wrong.  The  true  statement  in  regard  to 
velocity  is,  ae  the  tqvare  of  the  velocity. 

— “  nor  that  ‘  one  can  draw  into  the  mouth  the  air 
In  a  tube,  but  not  the  water  below  it ” — 

On  page  169,  it  is  said  we  can  cause  a  liquid 
to  rise  in  a  straw  or  tube,  “  by  sucking  it  up, 
as  it  is  calied.  We,  however,  do  no  such  thing ; 
we  merely  draw  into  the  mouth  the  portion  of 
air  c'onflned  in  the  tube,”  etc. 

The  author  stili  states  just  what  I  charged 
him  with,  and  what  he  denies  saying.  But  we 
can,  in  truth,  no  more  draw  air  intothe  mouth, 
than  water.  We  make  a  vacuum;  outside 
pressure  forces  in  the  air,  or  the  water.  And 
yet,  the  writer  of  the  reply  I  refer  to  has  the 
efflrontery  to  say,  "In  all  these  cases,  and 
others  like  them,  the  language  of  the  text  is 
explicitly  to  the  contrary.”  Reader,  do  yon 


profess  to  comprehend  English  words  and  sen¬ 
tences  T  If  so,  please  compare  the  statements 
made  above,  with  the  statements  denied,  and 
judge  at  once  of  the  accuracy  and  clearness, 
not  to  say  truthfulness,  displayed  by  the  writer 
of  them  both. 

I  repeat  that  the  book  says  nothing  of  Reso¬ 
lution  of  Forces ;  the  long  and  motley  chap¬ 
ter,  "  under  the  appropriate  head  of  Compound 
Motion,”  the  author  should  be  informed,  if  he 
does  not  know  it,  treats  of  the  opposite  result 
— the  Composition  of  Forces.  The  best  au¬ 
thorities  I  have  found  give  the  pressure  of  the 
air  per  square  inch  nearer  14  3-5,  than  14  4-5 
lbs.  Pity  the  wonderful  acumen  which  de¬ 
tected  so  grave  an  error  in  my  critique,  if  if 
be  one,  bad  not  been  employed  on  such  sen¬ 
tences  as,  "  The  velocity  of  sound  undulations 
is  progressive,”  and  the  like.  I  learn  further 
from  the  reply,  that  a  lever  may  have  a  handle 
when  the  lever  itself  is  simply  thrust  into  a 
hole  in  the  head  of  a  screw  I  and  that  it  is  just 
as  well  if  “  axis  and  axle  are  confounded  ”  in 
one  paragraph,  so  that  they  are  only  distin¬ 
guished  in  another! 

Such  is  the  refutation  and  overthrow  of  my 
criticism.  Not  a  tithe  of  the  points  to  which 
I  called  attention  are  noticed  at  all  in  the  re¬ 
ply.  When  equivocation  so  broad  must  be 
resorted  to  on  many  of  these  few  points,  what 
will  the  reader  think  of  the  great  body  of 
cases  which  are  here  so  conveniently  general¬ 
ized  as  typographical  errors,  misrepresentar 
tions,  etc  T  The  reply  is  certainly  as  singular 
as  it  is  singularly  unfortunate ;  but  we  make 
the  author  perfectly  welcome  to  try  agiun. 
Perhaps  he  intends  to  "  maintain  the  substan¬ 
tial  accuracy  of  his  text  ”  some  other  time. 
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9fTlIS  not  a  flower  of  instant  growth ; 

JL  Bnt  from  an  unsuspected  germ, 
That  lay  within  the  hearts  of  both. 
Assumes  its  everlasting  form. 

As  daisy  bods  among  the  grass, 

With  tile  same  green  do  silent  grow, 
Nor  maids,  nor  boys,  that  laughing  pass 
Can  tell  if  they  be  flowers  or  no — 

Till,  on  some  genial  mom  in  May, 

Their  timid,  modest  leaflets  rise. 


Disclosing  beauties  to  the  day 
That  strike  the  gazer  with  surprise — 

So  soft,  so  sweet,  so  mild,  so  holy. 

So  cheerful  in  obscurest  shade. 

So  unpretending,  meek  and  lowly. 

And  yet  the  pride  of  each  green  glade. 

So  love  doth  spring,  so  love  doth  grow, 
If  it  be  such  as  never  dies. 

The  bud  just  opens  here  below; 

The  flower  blooms  on  in  paradise. 
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The  ronte  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore, 
by  railway,  is  not  particularly  interest¬ 
ing.  The  country  along  the  route  presents  an 
ancient  and  worn  appearance,  and  does  not 
compare  favorably  with  the  rich  and  alluvial 
soils  of  the  West.  There  are  but  a  few  farms 
scattered  along  the  way  which  indicate  thrift, 
or,  from  their  high  degree  of  cultivation,  in¬ 
vite  attention.  In  a  word,  the  two  cities  are 
not  connected  by  a  string  of  pearls  or  palaces ; 
yet  there  are  a  few  beautiful  cottages  to  be 
seen  here  and  there,  bordering  the  wayside, 
like  wild  flowers,  in  which  happiness  and  con¬ 
tentment  seem  to  dwell.  And,  surely,  “  love 
in  a  cottage  ”  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the 
want  of  it  in  a  palace. 

The  moment  we  entered  the  city  of  Balti¬ 
more,  it  became  apparent  that  we  had  stepped 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  “  peculiar  institu- 
tiou.”  We  needed  no  telescope  to  see  numer¬ 
ous  “dark  spots”  in  the  sonahip  of  man. 
But  we  had  resolved  to  take  the  world  as  it 
is,  and  to  look  at  circumstances  with  an  im¬ 
partial  eye.  There  is  no  one  thing  more 
desirable,  or  more  important  than  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  manly  and  just  sentimento,  whatever 
may  be  the  conflict  of  opinion  in  relation  to 
subjects  of  the  deepest  interest.  Most  men 
reason  much  alike  when  looking  from  the 
same  stand-point;  and  hence,  no  infallible 
standard  of  right  and  wrong  has  ever  been 
erected  in  which  all  mankind  agree ;  nor  is 
it  possible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  erect 
such  a  standard.  Until  all  men  are  consti¬ 
tuted  alike,  and  situated  alike,  they  will  never 
reason  alike.  It  is  difference  of  opinion  which 
agitates  and  purifles  the  elements  of  the 
human  soul,  and  developes  its  moral  power. 
“  As  a  man  thinkest,  so  is  he  ” — and  yet 
“  A  m&D’f  a  man  for  a’  that.” 

We  bad  no  difficulty  in  flnding  our  way  to 
an  excellent  hotel.  The  few  hours  we  re¬ 
mained  in  the  city  were  devoted  to  visiting 
some  of  its  most  interesting  localities  and 
public  buildings.  The  city  is  indebted  to  an 
English  lord  for  its  name,  and  is,  in  fact,  a 
“lordly  city.”  It  commands  an  extensive 
trade,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  abounds  in 
substantial  wealth.  Its  public  markets  are  ad- 
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mirable,  and  furnish  all  that  heart  can  wish  in 
the  way  of  luxuries  and  supplies  for  regaling 
and  sustaining  the  “  house  of  clay.”  It  Is  a 
genial  city,  socially  and  morally ;  but  politi¬ 
cally,  it  is  decidedly  tempestuous.”  “  It  main¬ 
tains  a  high  order  of  schools,  and  sustains  a 
goodly  number  of  elegant  churches.  The  Ca¬ 
thedral  is  remarkable  for  its  dimensions,  as 
well  as  for  the  beauty  and  style  of  its  flnish. 
The  Socinian  Chapel,  though  not  as  large,  is 
still  more  beautiful.  There  are  many  other 
public  buildings  in  the  city  which  are  truly  ele¬ 
gant,  among  which  the  Union  Bank  and  Mer¬ 
chants’  Exchange  are  prominent.  The  latter  is, 
a  magnifleent  structure.  Its  colonades,  on  the 
cast  and  west,  arc  each  composed  of  six  Ionic 
columns,  wrought  from,  the  flnest  Italian  mar¬ 
ble.  It  contains  a  hall  of  eighty-six  feet  in 
length,  lighted  from  a  dome  ninety  feet  above 
the  floor.  In  the  center  of  the  dome,  and  vis¬ 
ible  at  all  times  to  the  merchants  within  the 
hall;  is  a  repeating  vane,  which  corresponds 
in  its  movements  with  a  larger  vane  sur¬ 
mounting  the  summit  of  the  dome,  and  seems 
intended  to  give  to  the  merchants  a  clear  indi¬ 
cation  in  respect  to  “which  way  the  wind 
blows” — especially  the  “trade  winds.”  In 
fact,  our  Eastern  cities  have  become  but  the 
storehouses  and  agencies  of  the  Great  AVest 
“  Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way.” 

This  is  no  longer  a  prophetic  sentiment;  it 
is  a  “  fixed  fact.”  The  wealth,  power,  and  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  United  States  are  already  con¬ 
centrating  at  the  West.  Even  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  national  platforms  has  been  transferred 
from  the  “  Monumental  City  ”  to  the  West — 
at  least  in  one  instance — and  the  transfer 
should  be  made  a  permanent  one.  But  the 
city  of  Baltimore  may  still  be  proud  of  her 
monuments,  if  not  of  her  “political  plat¬ 
forms.”  From  the  dome  of  the  Washington 
Monument  may  be  seen  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  prospects  imaginable — the  entire  city, 
streets,  river,  bay,  all  at  one  view — which 
glitter  in  the  sunlight  like  a  casket  of  gems. 
In  gazing  upon  this  scene — this  perfect  pano¬ 
rama  of  art  and  nature  combined— and  that, 
too,  from  a  monument  consecrated  to  thei 
memory  of  Washington — I  could  but  feel  tlukt 
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the  time  bad  come  in  the  world’s  history  when 
the  expression,  “  1  am  an  American  citizen,” 
carries  with  it  a  moral  force  connected  with  a 
lofty  sentiment  of  patriotism  entirely  un¬ 
known  and  unfelt  in  the  days  cf  Rome,  when 
the  magic  words,  “  I  am  a  Roman  citizen,”  in¬ 
spired  fear  in  the  minds  of  her  enemies  rather 
than  respect.  The  city  of  Baltimore  may 
well  glory  in  herhislo.  y,  and  point  with  pride 
to  her  monuments.  Though  built  upon  but 
three  hills,  she  may  point  to  “  Battle  Monu¬ 
ment,”  and  prove  the  world  that  her  sons 
are  as  brave  and  heroic  as  were  the  sons  of 
that  ancient  eity  which  was  built  upon  seven 
hills. 

In  passing  from  one  locality  to  another,  we 
halted  for  a  few  moments  at  “  Green  Mount,” 
a  little  distance  from  the  city.  It  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  spot,  a  gently  swelling  bill,  ornamented 
with  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees,  and  cccupied 
by  those  only  whose  lips  are  sealed,  and  who 
take  no  note  of  passing  events.  There  is  an 
incident  connected  with  the  history  and  dedi¬ 
cation  of  “  Green  Mount  ”  not  more  romantic 
than  tragic  in  its  character.  I  give  it  as  it  was 
related  to  me. 

These  grounds,  prior  to  their  dedication, 
belonged  to  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  high 
rank  in  society,  who  had  retired  from  business 
in  the  city.  lie  had  improved  the  grounds 
i  1  a  tasteful  manner,  and  subdivided  them  into 
liwn  and  garden,  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
built  for  himself  an  elegant  mansion,  and  fur¬ 
nished  it  in  princely  style.  His  family  con¬ 
sisted  of  himself,  wife,  and  an  only  daughter. 
She  had  been  highly  educated,  and  was  as 
truly  amiable  as  she  was  beautiful.  She  h  td 
just  reached  the  bewitching  age  of  “sweet 
seventeen,”  and  was  regarded  by  all  her 
friends  and  acquaintances — especially  by  her 
father — as  “  a  pearl  of  great  price.”  Being 
much  like  other  young  ladies  at  this  interest¬ 
ing  age,  she  discovered  that  she  bad  a  heart  to 
give,  and  gave  it  to  one  who  had  gained  her 
confidence  and  her  love.  He  was  a  young 
gentleman  of  great  moral  worth,  but  not  of 
wealth,  nor  of  recognized  rank  in  the  circles 
of  fashionable  society.  The  father  of  the 
young  lady,  perceiving  the  attachment  which 
existed  between  them,  resolved  that  his  daugh¬ 
ter  should  look  to  rank  and  wealth  for  a  more 
fortunate  alliance,  and  therefore  forbade  the 
young  gentleman  his  house,  and  all  farther 
intercourse  with  his  daughter.  But  the  young 
man,  believing  that  “  a  faint  heart  never  won 


a  fair  lady,”  and  governed  by  generous  in>- 
pulses  and  the  most  honorable  motives,  con¬ 
tinued  bis  addresses  in  the  form  of  a  secret 
correspondence,  by  means  of  which  stolen 
interviews  were  agreed  upon,  and  enjoyed  in 
the  moon  lit  bowers  of  the  garden.  The  old 
gentleman  discovering  tbe  true  state  of  afihirs, 
became  enraged,  and  acting  under  tbe  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  high  degree  of  exciteskent,  on  tbe 
occurrence  of  one  of  these  forbidden  inter¬ 
views,  stole  into  the  garden,  with  gun  in  hand, 
and,  intending  to  shoot  the  young  gentleman, 
by  mistake  shot  bis  daughter.  She  fell  and 
instantly  expired.  When  be  discovered  what 
he  had  done,  be  was  overwhelmed  with  grief, 
too  intense  to  be  described.  The  spot  where 
she  fell  is  the  spot  where  she  still  sleeps  in 
“  solemn  silence.”  Her  father,  as  a  befitting 
memorial  of  the  sad  occurrence,  dedicated  this 
rural  retreat,  which  be  bad  converted  into  an 
earthly  paradise  for  himself  and  family,  to 
tbe  city  for  a  public  cemetery.  His  daughter 
bad  been  tbe  idol  of  his  heart,  and  hers  was 
the  first  grave  at  Green  Mount. 

lu  passing  from  Baltimore  to  Washington, 
only  a  few  hours  ride  by  railway,  the  misera¬ 
bly  poor  and  sandy  soil  along  the  route  re¬ 
minded  me  of  the  deserts  of  Sahara  ;  and  as  I 
looked  into  tbe  dim  distance,  I  fancied  I  could 
see  men,  women  and  children  mounted  on  cam¬ 
els,  plodding  their  “  weary  way  ”  through  the 
sandy  wastes  in  Asiatic  style.  But  sandy  and 
barren  as  this  section  of  the  country  seems  to  be 
some  successful  attempts  at  cultivation  have 
been  made,  which  do  credit  to  the  science  and 
practical  skill  of  the  agriculturist.  This  fact 
proves  that  even  “  deserts  ”  may  be  made  pro¬ 
ductive,  when  not  appropriated  by  Arabs.  In 
listening,  however,  to  the  conversation  of  my 
fellow-passengers,  who  were  composed  princi¬ 
pally  of  politicians  going  to  Washington  to 
claim  a  share  in  the  distribution  of  tbe  spoils 
of  office,  I  began  to  think  that  I  bad  failen 
among  Arabs,  if  not  “  among  thieves.”  In¬ 
deed,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  I  re¬ 
gard  the  “political  Arabs”  in  and  about 
Washington  as  more  to  be  dreaded  than  tbe 
veritable  Arabs  of  Asia.  Tbe  latter,  if  not  so 
refined  in  their  manners  as  the  former,  possess, 
in  my  opinion,  much  more  sincerity  of  heart 
and  honesty  of  purpose.  With  the  Washington 
Arabs,  though  you  eat  “  salt  and  bread,”  their 
faith  and  friendship  are  none  tbe  more  reli¬ 
able. 

Washington  haa  been  very  appropriately 
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called  the  “City  of  Magnificeat  Digtanees.” 
In  some  few  respects,  it  is  like  ancient  Rome. 
It  is  the  capital  of  a  vast  empire.  It  has  its 
river  Tiber,  however  diminutive  it  may  be ; 
and  embraces  within  itself  a  grand  circle  or 
amphitheater,  in  which  political  gladiators  are 
let  loose,  to  conquer  or  die  in  theconflict.  Bat 
the  founders  of  the  two  cities  were  very  differ¬ 
ent  men,  and  were  influenced,  in  their  action, 
by  very  different  motives.  Romulus  seized  the 
Sabine  women  by  stratagem,  and  gave  them 
to  his  followers  in  marriage.  Washington  re¬ 
buked  tyranny,  and  gave  freedom  to  man. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  say  nmeh  of  the 
great  men  of  the  nation  who  congregate  at  the 
capital — perhaps  “  the  less  said  the  better.” 
All  great  men  have  their  foibles ;  but  all  men 
are  not  great  who  are  ranked  as  such.  Most 
of  our  men,  who  are  great  in  the  distance,  be¬ 
come  “beautifully  less”  as  you  approach 
them,  aud  are  found  to  be  possessed  of  “  like 
passions”  with  other  men.  But  there  are 
some  noble  exceptions — some  whose  Roman 
virtue  has  not  yet  been  corrupted. 

The  first  thing  we  did  after  procuring  lodg¬ 
ings  at  Willard's  Hotel,  was  to  visit  the  White 
House,  and  pay  our  respects  to  the  President 
Franklin  Pierce  was  then  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  this  great  nation.  Our  letter  of  introduc¬ 
tion  procured  us  a  kind  reception,  and  the 
honor  of  a  special  interview.  Whatever  his 
political  opponents  may  have  alleged  against 
him,  no  one,  who  has  ever  made  his  personal 
acquaintance,  will  hesitate  to  prononuce  him 
a  polished  gentleman,  possessed  of  great  kind¬ 
ness  of  heart,  fine  social  powers,  and  a  high 
order  of  intellect  In  the  Presidential  chair 
he  did  not  seem  to  be  conscious  of  his  high  po¬ 
sition,  or  to  make  the  least  effort  to  create  an 
impression  ;  but  made  his  visitors  feel  entirely 
at  ease  in  his  presence.  On  the  occasion  of 
our  visit  be  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  the 
political  topics  of  the  day  with  freedom,  yet 
did  not  indulge  in  a  single  remark  which  could 
be  construed  as  reflecting  in  the  least  on  the 
course  pursued  by  his  opponents.  He  has  a 
brilliant  eye,  and  wears  a  gracious  smile,  and 
evidently  loves  to  indulge  in  pleasantry  and 
witticism,  and,  I  presume,  among  bis  familiar 
friends,  is  regarded  as  the  “  life  ”  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  It  is  a  matter  which  belongs  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  historian,  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration.  One  thing  is  clear,  his  appoint¬ 
ments  to  office  gave  to  the  recipients-^if  not 
to  the  public — very  “  good  satisfactioa”  He 


had,  in  fact,  but  one  intellectual  giant  in  bis 
cabinet,  and  that  was  Gov.  Marcy,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.  He  oonhl  foil  an  opposing 
diplomatist  or  meet  a  political  crisis,  with 
credit  to  himself,  and  with  honor  to  his  coun¬ 
try.  At  the  time  wc  saw  him  he  wore  a  brow 
clouded  with  wei^ly  matters  of  state,  which 
seemed  to  perplex  his  brain  ;  yet  it  was  easy 
to  discover,  in  the  “  twinkle  of  his  eye,”  that 
be  fathomed  at  a  gionee  the  ocean  depths  of 
diplomacy,  and  scanned  “bidden  designs” 
with  almost  unerring  certainty.  He  taught 
foreign  potentates,  while  Secretary,  some  use¬ 
ful  lessons  in  respect  to  popular  rights,  and 
added  new  principles  to  the  recognized  code 
of  iatornational  law — and  this  is  “glory 
enough  for  one  man.” 

The  Capitol  itself  is  anoUe  structure,  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  great  people.  It  is  built  in  the  shape 
of  a  cross,  with  white  free-stone  and  marble, 
and,  with  the  wings  which  have  been  recently 
added,  occupies  an  area  of  31  acres.  It  has  cost 
the  nation  some  five  millions  of  dollars.  The 
rotunda  and  dome  arc  hardly  equaled  for  size 
by  any  structure  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 
The  rotunda  occupies  the  centre  of  the  cross, 
with  a  diameter  of  ninety-six  feet,  and  a  bight 
which  equals  the  diameter.  The  view  from 
the  dome  is  truly  grand,  embracing  within  its 
range,  not  only  the  entire  cities  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Georgetown,  but  the  surrounding 
country  and  valley  of  the  Potomac  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach.  From  its  bight  the  Poto¬ 
mac  looks  like  a  ribbon  of  silver,  bordered  with 
emerald ;  and  so  perfectly  enchanting  is  the 
whole  scene,  that  you  would  imagine,  if  you 
did  not  know  where  you  were,  you  had  been 
permitted,  actually,  to  enter  within  the  charmed 
circle  of  the  “  Elysian  Fields.”  We  descend¬ 
ed  from  our  “  high  estate,”  and  dismissing  the 
sti-ange  fancies  which  beset  us,  took  a  quiet 
look  at  the  celebrated  paintings  of  the  “old 
masters,”  which  are  displayed  on  the  inner 
walls  of  the  rotunda.  The  subjects  of  the 
paintings  relate  principally  to  scenes  and  oc¬ 
currences  connected  with  the  Revolution,  and 
the  discovery  and  early  settlement  of  the 
country.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe 
the  impressions  and  emotions  which  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  these  pictures  must  produce  on  the 
brain  and  within  the  heart  of  every  true  Amer¬ 
ican.  As  you  enter  at  the  east  front,  the  first 
picture  on  the  right  is  the  Landing  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  and  as  you  pass,  you  will  Unger  to  admire 
the  Embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims ;  Washington 
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rarrcndering  bie  commission  to  Congress,  in 
1783 ;  the  Surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  at 
Yorktown,  Oct.,  1781 ;  Surrenderor Burgojne, 
1777  ;  Declaratioo  (^Independence,  July  4tb., 
1776  ;  the  Baptism  of  Pocahontas,  1663;  all 
of  which  are  life-like,  and  present  the  respec¬ 
tive  personages,  in  each  picture,  on  a  scale 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  large  as  life. 

The  Hall  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
Chamber  present  an  imposing  appearance,  and 
seem  admirably  adapted  to  the  use  for  which 
they  are  intended.  The  new  Hall,  however, 
far  exceeds  the  old  one,  and  perhaps  is  the 
most  splendid  and  spacious  Hall  <iS  the  kind  in 
the  world.  When  we  were  there  Congress  did 
not  happen  to  be  in  session,  so  we  were  obliged 
to  look  on  vacancy — but  I  could  easily  imag¬ 
ine  that  I  saw  the  shadows  of  the  great  politi¬ 
cal  gladiators  of  the  nation  in  the  arena,  en¬ 
gaged  in  “  bloodless  combat  ” — not  always 
bloodless — a  fact  not  less  humiliating  than 
true. 

The  Library  is  large,  and  perhaps  might  be 
regarded  as  a  choice  one.  It  occupies  a  spa¬ 
cious  hall,  beautifully  fitted  up,  and  filled  with 
volumes  of  wisdom,  and  busts  of  departed 
sages,  standing  in  the  alcoves,  mute,  yet  seem¬ 
ing  to  wonder  what  our  living  statesmen  will 
next  attempt.  The  public  grounds  about  the 
Capitol  are  rendered  highly  attractive  by  the 
introduction  of  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers,  paved  walks,  marble  statues,  and  a 
refreshing  fountain  of  pure  water,  in  which 
gold  fl^h  glitter  and  glide,  attracting  a  liberal 
share  of  admiration.  At  evening  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  months,  the  grounds  are  usually  cheered 
by  a  band  of  musicians,  who  discourse  the 
sweetest  of  music,  while  hundreds  of  strangers 
and  citizens,  with  a  sprinkling  of  official  dig¬ 
nitaries,  arc  to  be  seen  promenading  in  social 
groups,  enjoying  its  divine  eloquence  and  the 
cool  zephyrs  which  come  with  “  healing  on 
their  wings.” 

The  Patent  Office,  though  its  contents  “  beg¬ 
gar  description,”  is  by  no  means  a  beggarly 
aeffair.  It  is  literally  filled  with  all  manner  of 
cariosities,  specimens  of  beast,  bird,  fish, 
insect,  vegetables,  minerals,  implements  and 
models  of  human  inventions,  tlie  original 
Declaration  of  Independence,  in  manuscript,  is 
here — a  document  which  quickens  the  pulse  of 
every  American,  and  awakens  patriotic  senti¬ 
ments.  Here,  too,  you  can  see  Gen.  Washing¬ 
ton’s  camp-kettle,  cocked-hat,  dress  sword, 
military  coat,  boots  and  spurs ;  also  Gen. 


Jackson’s  military  coat,  which  be  wore  at  the 
Battle  of  New  Orleans,  where  he  paid  a  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  ladies  by  adopting  “  cotton 
breast-works,”  and  compelling  the  foe,  whoso 
watchword  was  “  beauty  and  b<x)ty,”  to  sur¬ 
render  to  the  arms  of  brave  men,  and  to 
forego  the  rich  spoils  indicated  by  their  in* 
famous  watchword.  In  the  basement  of  the 
Patent  OflSce  may  be  seen  the  old  Roman  tomb 
or  sarcophagus,  once  occupied  by  a  Roman 
Emperor,  which  was  presented  to  Gen.  Jack- 
son  by  a  naval  officer,  who  intended  it  as  a 
compliment,  and  supposed  it  would  be  accept¬ 
able  to  the  General,  as  a  befitting  resting- 
place  for  his  mortal  remains.  It  is  apparently 
hewn  out  of  a  single  block  of  stone,  is  about 
four  feet  high,  three  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and 
seven  feet  long,  and  looks  very  much,  in 
shape,  like  an  old-fashioned  oblong  sugar- 
bowl.  But  the  old  hero— himself  more  than 
a  Roman  Emperor  —  spurned  the  idea  Ot 
“  lying  down  to  pleasant  dreams  ”  in  such  an 
honored  bed,  and  declared  at  once  bis  desire 
to  restore  in  due  time,  to  mother  eaith  the 
gift  she  gave  him— “  dust  to  dust  ” — without 
ostentation. 

We  visited  the  “  Washington  Monument,” 
still  in  progress,  and  not  likely  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  for  generations  to  come.  Its  founda- 
ti(m  is  composed  of  gray  granite,  and  its 
snperstruelure  of  white  marble.  It  is  square 
in  its  form,  and  faced  on  the  inside  with  a 
motley  mixture  of  stone  blocks,  of  all  col(Hrs, 
each  block  having  been  sent  from  a  different 
State,  as  a  contributi<m  to  this  “temple  of 
honor.”  The  Pope  sent  a  block  of  beautiful 
Italian  marble,  highly  polished,  and  inscribed, 
“  Rome  to  America.”  This  some  bigoted 
knave  broke  in  pieces, -to  prevent  its  being 
laid  in  the  monument.  It  is  much  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  the  monument  has  been  placed  on 
low  ground.  It  should  have  occupied  a  more 
elevated  position,  which  would  have  given  it 
a  much  more  imposing  appearance  than  it 
now  presents.  The  delay  in  its  completion  is 
said  to  be  attributable  to  the  want  of  funds, 
and  to  the  political  action  of  the  city  govern¬ 
ment  in  Washington. 

We  next  made  an  exonrsion  to  Mount  Yer- 
n(m,  and  on  our  way  stopped  at  Alexandria  to 
dine.  While  here,  we  were  shown  the  church 
which  Gen.  Washington  and  his  family  usually 
attended.  We  entered  the  church  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  reverend  awe,  and  sat  down  in  the 
same  pew  which  Washington  bad  occupied. 
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In  doing  so,  it  seemed  like  committing  an  act 
of  desecration,  and  I  really  felt  as  if  I  bad 
got  into  the  “  wrong  pew.”  We  traveled  from 
Alexandria  to  Mount  Vernon  by  stage,  and  on 
our  way  met  an  aged  gentleman  who  had 
resided  from  his  youth  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  personally  knew  Washington  as  be  ap¬ 
peared  In  private  life.  He  detailed  to  us, 
while  resting  our  horses,  many  little  Incidents 
of  interest  which  he  remembered  as  connected 
with  the  domestic  history  of  the  Washington 
family,  and  which  served  to  illustrate  their 
moral  virtues  and  the  high  estimation  in 
which  they  were  held  by  their  immediate 
neighbors. 

The  soil,  as  we  approached  Mount  Vernon, 
became  quite  sandy,  and  the  road  led  us 
through  an  oak  forest,  when  suddenly  the 
garden  wall  and  the  roof  of  the  old  family 
mansion  burst  upon  our  view.  The  sensation 
produced  in  the  feelings  of  the  passengers — 
pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  Freedom — were  de¬ 
picted  in  the  expression  of  their  faces  and 
eager  eyes.  The  first  impulse  which  we  all 
seemed  to  feel  on  our  arrival,  was  to  proceed 
at  once  and  view  the  tomb  where  sleeps  the 
immortal  hera  This  we  did,  and  found  it 
situate  on  the  hill-side,  as  yon  descend  from 
the  family  mansion  to  the  banks  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac.  The  distance  is  not  many  rods.  The 
tomb  is  a  plain,  unostentatious  structure,  built 
of  brick,  with  a  stone  front,  and  open-work 
iron  gate,  through  which  you  can  look,  and 
see  two  white  marble  sarcophagi,  side  by  side, 
one  containing  the  remains  of  Washington, 
and  the  other  those  of  Martha,  his  wife.  Here 
are  no  artificial  surroundings  or  decorations. 
The  ground  about  the  tomb  remains  in  its  na¬ 
tive  condition,  wild  and  uncultivated.  It  is  a 
pleasant  retreat  on  the  hill-side,  shaded  by 
forest  trees,  chiefly  oaks  and  cedars.  Here 
and  there  we  noticed  a  few  wild  flowers,  mod¬ 
est  and  dew-eyed,  which  seemed  to  wear  a 
pensive  smile,  some  of  which  we  plucked,  and 
still  preserve  as  mementoes  of  the  consecrated 
soil  in  which  they  grew.  Mount  Vernon 
should  be  preserved  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Washington.  As  yet  it  has  undergone  no  ma¬ 
terial  changes,  except  each  as  are  produced  by 
neglect.  It  is  the  “Mecca”  of  the  United 
States,  and,  I  might  add,  will  soon  be  regarded 
as  the  “Mecca”  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
shrine  at  which  freemen,  and  all  true  lovers  of 
freedom,  of  every  clime,  will  come  to  worship 
in  all  future  time.  Washington  needs  no  ar- 
26* 


tificial  monument  to  preserve  his  memory.  His 
virtues  are  inscribed  on  the  hearts  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen.  On  Mount  Vernon  let  his  ashes,  un¬ 
disturbed,  repose  forever — 

“  Hi(  fittest  mo^isent  the  moontslii’s  erest,’* 

On  returning  from  the  hill-side,  we  were,  at 
our  request,  politely  shown  the  interior  of  the 
old  family  mansion,  which  crowns  the  hill  and 
commands  a  splendid  view  of  the  Potomae 
and  the  valley  through  which  it  winds  its  way 
to  the  sea.  The  mansion  is  a  wood  structure, 
two  stories  high,  with  a  colonade  in  front,  and 
though  somewhat  dilapidated,  still  presents  a 
cheerful  aspect.  It  is  surrounded  by  venera¬ 
ble  shade-trees,  and  in  connection  with  the 
garden  and  the  usual  walks  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  seems  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
simplicity  of  life  and  chastity  of  taste  which 
distiagnidicd  the  “  Father  ^  his  Country.” 
Mount  Vernon,  as  its  name  would  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate,  is  not  a  mountain,  but  merely  a  pro¬ 
montory  or  elevation  of  land,  around  whoee 
base  the  Potomac  winds  circuitously,  as  it 
pursues  its  seaward  course.  The  family  man¬ 
sion  stands  on  the  highest  point  of  this  pro¬ 
montory,  which  is  but  two  hundred  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  river,  and  may  -be  distinctly 
seen  from  the  steamboats  as  they  pass.  We 
were  received  at  the  door  of  the  mansioa  by 
a  servant,  who  first  conducted  us  into  the  spa¬ 
cious  drawing-room,  in  which  Washington  was 
accustomed  to  receive  his  friends,  and  then 
into  a  neat,  but  smaller  apartmeut,  occupied 
by  him  as  a  library-room,  in  which  we  were 
shown  his  favwite  arm-chair,  the  table  at 
which  he  wrote,  the  inkstand  he  used,  and 
volumes  of  books  which  he  had  evidently 
much  read,  and,  among  other  things,  the  old 
key  which  La  Fayette  had  presented  him  of 
that  fearful  prison,  the  Bastile  of  France,  in 
which  so  many  hundreds  of  innocent  persons 
were  incarcerated  in  former  days,  and  doomed 
to  drag  out  a  miserable  existence  without  be¬ 
ing  informed  of  the  oflTences  with  which  they 
were  charged,  or  to  suffer  death  at  once  from 
violent  hands  in  its  secret  dungeons.  The  key 
is  large  and  roughly  made,  and  has  a  trans¬ 
verse  piece  of  wood  attached  to  its  stem  like 
a  gimlet  It  is  still  painful  to  reflect  how 
often  that  key  has  turned  the  fatal  bolt  on 
those  who  beard  its  grating  sound  with  break¬ 
ing  hearts,  and  with  a  fall  knowledge  that  Uie 
light  of  the  sun  and  of  the  stars  would  never 
again  cheer  their  eyes.  Thanks  to  the  day 
and  the  hour  when  an  outraged  people  as- 
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•liled  the  Baetlle  and  prostrated  its  walls,  and 
crashed  its  power  forever. 

We  took  a  stroll  into  the  garden.  It  is  a 
delightful  spot,  and  remains  as  it  was  in  the 
dajs  of  Washington.  Therokare  several  trees 
and  shrubs,  which  he  planted  with  his  own 
hand,  (till  remaining  in  it.  The  hues  of  aa- 


tamn  bad  diffused  a  golden  tinge  on  the  leaves 
of  the  trees  when  we  were  there,  yet  the 
flowers  were  still  fresh  and  blooming,  and  tho 
arbors  resounded  with  the  songs  of  the  forest 
birds.  We  returned  to  the  city  highly  grati- 
fled  with  oar  visit,  and  the  next  day  left  for 
Richmond,  Yirginia. 


THE  LAST  SUPPER  OF  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI. 


U  TT  is  enonghl”  said  the  excellent  old 
±  master,  Andreas  del  Barroebio,  smiling 
moamfully  as  be  put  up  his  ease),  and  placed 
it  gently  in  the  furthest  corner  of  his  room. 
“Rest  thou  there  I  I,  too,  can  now  rest.” 
Again  he  stood  musing  before  the  painting  he 
bad  just  taken  down.  It  was  the  Baptism 
St.  John,  in  which  there  was  an  angel’s  head, 
from  the  pencil  of  his  scholar,  Leonardo  da 
Yinei,  that,  for  exquisite  beauty,  far  excelled 
any  of  his  own  productions. 

“  Thus  far,  and  no  further  1  ”  be  continued, 
turning  to  Leonardo,  who  just  entered,  and 
who  was  strnck  by  the  strangely  solemn  tone 
of  the  master.  “See,  my  son,  with  this  angel 
thy  career  begins,  and  mine  finishes.  One  man 
cannot  accomplish  all,  neither  should  one  man 
attempt,  in  his  rain  imaginings,  to  reach  the 
far-distant  limits  of  art,  which  the  united 
powers  of  many,  simultaneously  and  succes¬ 
sively,  have  not  attained.  I  lay  my  pencil 
aside,  and  henceforth  paint  no  more.  But 
thou,  who  hast  already  surpassed  thy  master, 
be  bold,  be  vigorous.  Italy  will  ere  long  do 
homage  to  tby  genius.” 

Leonardo  stood  glowing  with  delight  at  the 
praise  of  his  master,  and  gased  with  sparkling 
eyes  at  the  painting. 

“  And  be  does  not  cast  down  his  eyes,” 
murmured  Andreas  to  himself,  as  be  read  in 
Leonardo’s  countenance  the  vain  and  presump¬ 
tuous  thoughts  that  were  passing  through  bis 
mind.  “  There  is  still  time.  One  draught  of 
bitter  medicine,  and  his  better  nature  will  tri¬ 
umph.  Yes,”  he  continued,  addressing  his 
scholar,  and  taking  him  kindly  by  the  hand, 
“  yes,  my  son,  thou  wilt  shine,  but  tby  luster 
will  not  be  the  dazuling  radiance  of  the  mid¬ 
day  sun,  but  like  a  gentle  Anrora,  or  the  soft 
rosy  hue  of  evening.  Of  this,  too,  rest  as- 
soied,  that  arrogance  and  self-safficiency  will 


never  bring  thee  to  the  goal,  from  which  thoa 
art  yet  far  distant  Examine  thine  angel  a 
little  closer.  It  is  good,  I  repeat,  very  good ; 
but  is  it  not  incorrect  in  the  foresbortening  ? 
That  look,  however  celestial  it  may  appear  at 
first  sight,  has  it  not,  in  reality,  more  of  the 
languishing  gaze  of  the  courtesan  t  This  curl 
over  the  right  eye,  is  it  not  unnatural,  as  if 
burnt  by  an  iroot  No — this  work  of  Leon¬ 
ardo  da  Vinci  shall  not  go  down  to  posterity. 
Thou  knowest  now  of  what  thou  art  capable. 
Let  perfection  henceforth  be  tby  mark,  and 
let  what  is  imperfect  perish.  This  shall  be  the 
last  stroke  of  my  pencil.”  With  these  words, 
be  besmeared  the  picture  with  a  coat  of  black 
annihilating  paint. 

This  passed  like  an  electric  shock  through 
the  heart  of  the  aflkighted  scholar,  and  a  hasty 
word  of  anger  and  reproach  trembled  upon 
his  lips.  But  he  was  silent ;  for  silence  was  a 
lesson  his  master  had  early  taught  him.  Ete 
swallowed,  therefore,  the  bitter  gall  of 
wounded  vamty,  and  calm  reflectiou  soon  re¬ 
turned,  and  with  it  the  firm  determination  to 
repress  Us  arrogance  and  presumption.  “  I 
thank  you,  master,”  he  exclaimed,  deeply 
affected ;  and  from  that  moment  became 
bis  own  severest  critic,  more  disposed  to  find 
what  called  for  censure  in  bis  works  than 
what  deserved  praise.  This  distrust  of  his 
own  powers  increased  in  proportion  to  his  ad¬ 
vances  in  skill  and  knowledge ;  so  that  many, 
even  of  bis  best  productions,  were  destroyed 
by  his  own  hand  ;  at  first,  in  the  angry  dis¬ 
content  of  a  noble  mind,  satisfied  with  nothing 
short  of  perfection ;  afterward,  when  his  pas- 
simis  had  been  cooled,  and  bis  judgment  had 
been  matured  by  the  sage  counsels  of  his  pa¬ 
ternal  friend,  from  a  sober  and  settled  convic¬ 
tion,  that  by  these  means  only  was  excellence 
to  be  attained ;  and  many  relics  of  his  pen- 
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oil  have,  only  by  artifice  orfiraad,becnreecaed 
from  destruction. 

“  That  is  right,”  hit  master  was  wont  to 
say,  with  his  quiet  smile ;  “  that  is  the  way  to 
immortality,  the  title  to  which  consists,  not  in 
the  multiplicity  of  a  man’s  works,  but  in  their 
excellence.” 

If  he  received  an  order,  or  went  to  work 
from  his  own  impulse,  he  would  tremble  like 
a  ehild,  when  he  thought  of  the  difficulties  he 
had  to  encounter,  and  how  far  his  picture 
would  fall  short  of  that  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence  it  was  his  desire  to  reach.  Still,  not¬ 
withstanding  these  feelings  of  despondency, 
he  labored  indefatigably  by  day  and  night ; 
for  he  had  learned  from  his  master,  that  not 
genius  only,  but  industry — patient,  untiring 
industry — was  necessary  to  the  attainment  of 
his  object ;  for  how  often  has  the  man  of  in¬ 
ferior  ability,  by  unremitting  diligence  and 
attention,  arrived  at  a  degree  of  eminence, 
which  to  idle,  ill-directed  talent,  remained  for 
ever  unapproachable  t 

Thus  did  Andreas  del  Barrochio,  the  Flor¬ 
entine,  instruct  his  beloved  pupil  in  the  best 
and  noblest  principles  of  bis  art,  and  rejoice 
at  the  success  of  his  teaching.  But  his  last 
hour  approached,  and  from  his  sick  bed  he 
thus  addressed  the  mourner  by  bis  side : 
“  Why  weepest  thou  unmanly  tears,  now  that 
the  time  is  come  that  I  must  depart  hence? 
Earth  demands  her  offering  and  her  right  1  ” 

“  And  heaven  too,”  interrupted  Leonardo, 
kissing  the  withered  and  trembling  hands  of 
his  dying  friend.  “  Heaven  calls  the  noble, 
undying  spirit  back  to  its  home.” 

“Dost  thou  wonder,  then,”  resumed  An¬ 
dreas,  “  that  I  have  been  seized  with  home¬ 
sickness  ?  Do  I  not  depart  with  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  with  thee  I  leave  behind  a  portion 
of  my  being,  and  that  I  havo  fulfiiled  the 
mission  intrusted  to  me,  a  weak  instrument,  to 
usher  in  the  dawn  which,  from  the  unprofaned 
temple  of  thy  genius,  now  sheds  its  mild  ra¬ 
diance  over  Italy  ? 

“  My  strength  is  fast  sinking ;  but,  before  I 
depart,  give  me  thy  hand,  and  promise  me 
that  thou  wilt  observe  my  words,  and,  never 
refusing  the  honor  due  to  the  merits  of  others, 
pursue  thy  appointed  path  in  cheerfulness  and 
humility.  Give  me  thy  hand,  and  promise  me 
this,  Leonardo  1  ” 

And  Leonardo  gave  him  his  band. 

“  Then  will  I  be  also  near  to  thee,”  said  the 
master,  while  an  unearthly  smile  played  npon 


his  features,  “  in  the  hour  of  thy  greatest 
earthy  need.  My  spirit  shall  hover  near  thee; 
and  whep,  bowed  down  by  the  thought  of 
what  seems  impracticable,  every  human  re¬ 
source  fails  thee,  and  thou  art  threatened  by 
undeserved  shame  and  disgrace,  then  cry 
aloud,  that  thy  voice  may  reach  me  amid  the 
palm-trees  of  Paradise  ;  cry  aloud,  Andreas  1 
Andreas! — And— I  will  •  •  •  .” 

The  angel  of  death  gently  interrupted  the 
words  of  promise  and  comfort.  The  head  of 
the  faithful  master  sank  back  upon  the  pillow, 
and  Leonardo,  in  the  bitter  sorrow  of  separa¬ 
tion,  closed  the  eyes  of  the  departed,  and  ^ 
with  the  sign  of  the  holy  cross,  blessed  the 
gentle  spirit  of  his  beloved  master  to  its  eter¬ 
nal  rest. 

It  is  needless  here  to  tell  of  the  eminence 
and  celebrity  which  Leonardo  da  Vinci  subse¬ 
quently  attained,  or  how  much  he  contributed, 
in  conjunction  with  the  first  Ferugino,  to  the 
restoration  of  the  art  of  painting.  On  these 
various  accounts,  his  fame  was  noised  abroad 
throughout  all  Italy,  at  that  time  the  only 
country  where  the  arts  and  sciences  found  a 
shelter,  under  the  protection  of  the  noble 
house  of  Medicis,  the  magnificent  Pope  Leo  X, 
and  various  other  princes.  It  was  this  well- 
earned  reputation  which  induced  Ludovico 
Moro  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  by  the  most 
brilliant  offers,  to  seek  to  allure  him  to  his 
court  Most  unwillingly  did  Leonardo  accept 
this  flattering  invitation ;  most  unwillingly 
did  he  forsake  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  his 
own  lovely  Florence ;  for  he  had  a  gloomy 
presentiment  of  coming  evil. 

But  a  motive  urged  Leonardo  to  accept  the 
invitation  of  I.ndovico  Sforza.  His  residence 
in  Florence  had  become  embittered  to  him  by 
the  bold,  unbending  opposition  of  a  boy,  not 
yet  eighteen  years  old,  with  a  mind,  however, 
far  beyond  his  years,  who,  in  proud  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  future  greatness,  met  every  advance 
of  the  mild,  contemplative  Leonardo  with  en¬ 
mity  and  contempt,  and  embittered  to  him  his 
beloved  city,  and  the  spot  where  the  ashes  of 
his  master  rested.  This  boy  was  Michael  An¬ 
gelo  Bnonarotti.  He  overcame,  therefore,  his 
reluctance,  controlled  the  gloomy  presenti¬ 
ments  which  oppressed  him,  and,  encouraging 
himself  by  contemplating  the  prospect  opened 
to  him  of  higher  and  more  varied  exertion  in 
his  art,  bade  his  lovely  home  adieu,  and,  with 
the  light  and  buoyant  spirits  of  youth  and  in¬ 
experience,  directed  his  steps  to  Milan. 
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The  duke  gave  him  a  reception,  honorable 
alike  to  both,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
fashion  of  those  times,  when  patrons  sought 
to  add  to  their  own  luster  by  paying  honor  to 
those  whose  merit  had  already  gained  for 
them  a  renown  more  enduring  than  that 
which  depends  upon  the  smile  of  princes. 
The  haughty  yet  cunning  Ludovico  drew  in 
his  dangerous  talons,  and  caressed  the  master 
with  an  appearance  of  fondness.  The  cour¬ 
tiers,  according  to  their  wont,  began  also  to 
follow  the  example  ‘set  them,  and  overwhelm 
the  guest  and  favorite  of  their  prince  with 
their  boliow  kindnesses. 

The  most  prominent  among  those  whom  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  the  court  was 
a  monk,  whose  tall,  lean,  ghost-like  figure  was 
continually  crossing  his  path,  as  if  to  watch 
his  movements.  His  small,  restless  eyes 
gleamed  maliciously  from  beneath  his  dark 
brows,  above  which  arose,  like  a  wall  of  rock, 
the  hard,  yellow,  angular  forehead.  The  nose 
was  aquiline ;  the  firmly  compressed  mouth 
wore  a  constant  though  scarcely  perceptible 
sneer,  and  the  pointed  chin  was  overgrown  by 
a  beard  of  mingled  red  and  black.  This  was 
the  prior  of  the  Dominican  monastery  of  St. 
Maria  della  Grazia,  the  duke’s  confidential 
adviser.  His  speech  distilled  like  honey-drops, 
but  the  poison  of  asps  larked  beneath  his 
lips.  From  the  first  moment  of  Leonardo’s 
ai'rival,  be  had  inwardly  chafed  at  ihe  favor 
in  which  he  stood  with  the  prince,  and,  at  each 
meeting,  the  bitter  though  concealed  hatred  of 
the  one,  and  the  undefined  antipathy  and  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  other,  increased  ;  and  it  was 
strange  that  these  feelings  oppressed  the  paint¬ 
er  Inost  when  occupied  by  his  labor  within 
doors.  When  in  the  open  air,  superintending 
his  mechanical  and  architectural'undertakings, 
he  could  breathe  more  freely.  He  felt  re¬ 
freshed  and  strengthened  by  the  ever-varying, 
ever-beautiful  forms  and  coloring  of  nature  ; 
the  light  breezes  that  played  around  his  tem¬ 
ples,  the  soft,  gray  morning,  the  dewy  even¬ 
ing,  night,  with  the  delicious  melody  of  the 
nightingale,  and  her  eternal  heaven  of  stars ; 
and,  by  day,  the  bustle  and  burry,  the  driving 
and  riding  over  hill  and  vale — all  this,  by  oc¬ 
cupying  bis  mind,  gave  him  courage  and 
cheerfulness.  But,  when  he  sat  alone  before 
his  easel,  in  his  solitary  chamber,  a  vague, 
almost  supernatural  horror  would  seize  him, 
till  the  sweat-drops  stood  upon  his  brow,  and 
the  trembling  and  uncertain  hand  could  with 


difficulty  guide  his  pencil.  And  thus  it  is 
that  we  have  so  few  paintings  of  this  master 
belonging  to  this  particular  period  of  his  life  ; 
most  of  them  were  destroyed  by  himself,  and 
many  of  them  when  wanting  only  the  last 
touches. 

The  duke  often  stood  enraptured  before  his 
growing  picture,  but,  when  he  began  to  hope 
the  painting  would  soon  be  ready  to  adorn  his 
gallery,  he  found  it  on  his  next  visit  destroyed 
— torn  in  pieces  or  burnt  This,  doubtless, 
was  vexatious  enough  ;  still  he  might  have 
been  content  with  those  which  did  receive 
completion,  and  consequently  were  stamped 
with  the  seal  of  the  master’s  own  approba¬ 
tion. 

“  Now,  master,”  he  exclaimed,  upon  one  oc¬ 
casion,  "  this  time  you  shall  paint  me,  and,  of 
course,  in  this  instance,  we  shall  hear  nothing 
of  cutting  or  burning.” 

The  descent  of  a  thunderbolt,  when  the  sky 
is  clear  and  cloudless,  could  not  have  struck 
more  sudden  terror  into  the  heart  of  Leon¬ 
ardo  than  did  this  announcement  of  the  ■ 
duke’s,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  the  ambigu¬ 
ous  smile  of  the  Dominicau.  What!  he,  the 
refined  and  fastidious  painter,  accustomed  to 
depict  only  the  most  noble  and  lovely  of  na¬ 
ture’s  forms,  or  the  beautiful  and  fairy-like 
creations  of  his  own  exuberant  fancy — he  shall 
paint  that  face,  the  personification  of  ugliness, 
where  might  be  read,  as  in  an  open  book,  the 
characters  of  the  worst  passions  that  ever 
disgraced  humanity — the  history  of  a  nature 
unbumanized  by  crime ;  that  gray,  bristly 
hair,  starting  from  every  side  of  the  abomin¬ 
able  head  ;  those  cheeks  of  ashy  paleness,  the 
graves  of  worn-out  pitssions ;  those  mulberry 
marks  upon  the  neck,  from  which  be  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  “  Moro the  cruel,  mali¬ 
cious  twitching  of  the  pale  lips,  visible 
through  the  disordered  beard!  No,  it  was  im¬ 
possible!  And  yet  the  command  had  been 
given ;  what  was  he  to  do  T  To  paint,  or  net 
to  paint?  And,  if  he  painted,  would  he  not 
be  required  to  flatter  the  tyrant,  conceal  hia 
ugliness  with  a  professional  lie?  But  then, 
what  would  remain  of  the  original  features? 
The  picture,  in  that  case,  would  be  no  likeness. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  his  pencii  shouid  be  faith¬ 
ful,  what  reward  might  he  not  expect  from  a 
tyrant  whom  all  feared,  if  he  presented  to 
him,  as  himself,  a  copy  of  distorted  humanity, 
frightful  enough  to  be  taken  fora  counterfeit 
of  the  devil  himself?  Yerily,  the  painter  was 
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in  a  sore  strait,  and  often  and  auzionsly  did 
his  mind  revert  to  the  promise  of  his  departed 
master.  On  whichever  side  he  turned,  be  saw 
nothing  but  ruin  awaiting  him ;  shame  and 
disgrace  to  his  professional  reputation,  os  well 
as  to  his  moral^  character,  if,  for  the  sake  of 
wealth  and  patronage,  he  stooped  to  produce  a 
false  and  flattering  picture ;  or  the  most  ter¬ 
rible  revenge  of  which  an  insulted  tyrant  is 
capable,  if  be  represented  him  in  his  true  colors. 

“Oh,  what  shall  I  do?  how  shall  I  save 
myselfT”  exclaimed  the  trembler,  as  with 
anxious  steps  he  paced  his  lonely  chamber, 
and  thought  of  the  lost  words  of  his  master. 

“  Ob,  Andreas !  Andreas  I  bear  me  and  help 
me  os  thou  promisedst,  in  this  my  greatest 
need  I”  But  his  master  heard  him  not ;  the 
time  was  not  yet  come  ;  Leonardo  bad  not 
yet  encountered  the  greatest  difficulty  he  was 
to  meet  upon  earth. 

“  Be  it  so,  then,”  he  exclaimed  at  length ; 
“  I  will  drink  this  bitter  cup,  and  paint  the 
truth,  for  I  can  do  no  other.” 

The  day  for  the  first  sitting  came  ;  with  a 
trembling  hand  he  seized  bis  pencil,  for  before 
him  sat  the  haughty  duke,  arrayed  in  princely 
ermine,  and  urged  him  to  dispatch.  Another 
sitting,  and  the  sketch  was  complete.  The 
finishing  now  alone  remained  ;  but  with  each 
day  that  the  picture  advanced  toward  com¬ 
pletion,  the  painter’s  anxiety  and  gloomy  fore¬ 
bodings  increased.  At  length  it  stood  finished 
before  him,  against  the  wall ;  and  os  he  gazed, 
the  hateful  figure  so  worked  upon  his  heated 
imagination,  that  it  appeared  to  him  like  some 
di'eadful  apparition  from  the  nether  world. 
“  What  1”  he  exclaimed,  “  is  it  possible  that 
Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  pencil  can  have  produced 
thee,  thou  frightful  monster  I  and  that,  for 
centuries  to  come,  thou  wilt  hang  in  the  gal¬ 
lery  as  his  work  T  Must  I  be  forced  to  stain 
my  noblt  art  and  my  future  fame  with  this 
specimen  of  distortion  T  Away  from  my  sight 
Satan !”  and,  in  the  violence  of  his  rage,  he 
stamped  upon  the  unlucky  painting  till  the 
canvas  cracked,  and  scarcely  knowing  what 
he  did,  tore  it  with  the  violence  of  a  maniac, 
and  scattered  it  in  a  thousand  pieces  about  the 
room. 

“  So,  hoi”  croaked  the  Dominican,  who  had 
been  sent  by  the  duke  to  inquire  after  the 
progress  of  his  picture,  peeping  through  the 
half-opened  door,  “  you  seem  to  have  a  vio¬ 
lent,  I  might  almost  say,  a  dangerons  par¬ 
oxysm  !  Well,  I  will  not  disturb  you,” 


Leonardo,  thus  recalled  to  his  senses,  felt 
his  blood  freeze  with  horror,  and,  as  the  dread¬ 
ful  spectre  disappeared  as  softly  as  it  bad  ap¬ 
proached,  he  became  fully  conscious  of  the 
mad  action  he  had  committed.  lie  had  abased 
the  portrait  of  his  sovereign,  and  what  might 
he  not  expect  from  the  anger  of  one  whom  he 
bad  so  grossly  insulted  T  But  a  deeper  sor¬ 
row  than  that  arising  from  the  fear  of  punish¬ 
ment  struck  upon  his  generous  heart.  It  was 
his  patron,  his  benefactor,  whom  he  had  thus 
ill-treated. 

“  Oh,  what  have  I  done!”  he  groaned  out, 
as  he  gazed  upon  the  destruction  that  sur¬ 
rounded  him.  and  began  gathering  up  the  frag¬ 
ments.  “  Those  eyes,  though  their  glance 
might  have  been  cmel  to  others,  have  ever 
looked  on  me  with  kindness.  Those  pale  lips 
have  never  addressed  me  but  with  favor.  Oh, 
my  prince  1  to  others  thou  may’st  be  all  thy 
face  betrays,  but  to  me  thou  wertouly  a  friend 
and  benefactor.  It  is  not  thy  fault  that  thou 
art  a  rival  of  the  devil  himself  in  ugliness.” 
And  as  he  spoke  bitter  and  sorrowful  tears  fell 
upon  the  torn  relics.  The  door  again  opened, 
and  he  received  a  summons  to  attend  the  duke. 

“  I  do  not  now  invoke  thee,  Andreas,  in  this 
my  greatest  need,”  he  said  softly ;  “  thou 
canst  not  hear  me,  for  I  have  sinned  by  giving 
way  to  a  foolish  passion.  Whatever  happens 
I  have  deserved  it.”  And  thus  prepared  for 
the  worst,  ho  entered  the  saloon  of  the  palace. 

The'  duke  was  pacing  gloomily  up  and  down 
the  apartment  The  prior  sat  in  a  window  re¬ 
cess,  his  bauds  folded,  and  bis  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  ground.  The  courtiers  stood  round  in  si¬ 
lence,  and  not  a  breath  disturbed  the  oppres¬ 
sive  calm  which  announced  an  approaching 
tempest.  It  was  long  before  the  duke  spoke  ; 
at  length,  in  a  tone  scarcely  audible  from  sup¬ 
pressed  rage,  he  asked  the  trembling  painter, 
“  Where  is  my  portrait  ?” 

“  It  is  destroyed,”  stammered  Leonardo. 

“  Destroyed  1”  exclaimed  the  duke,  in  a 
louder  tone,  “destroyed — again  destroyed! 
and  nothing  else  but  destroyed !  And,  even 
myself— my  picture  I  And  wherefore  ?” 

Leonardo  stood  with  his  eyes  rooted  to  the 
earth,  unable  to  answer  a  word. 

Upon  this,  the  prior  raised  his  head  and  soft¬ 
ly  whispered,  “  Most  probably  from  reverence, 
your  highness  1  from  a  feeling  of  his  own  ina¬ 
bility,  not  being  yet  equal  to  so  great  a  work  ; 
from  fear  that  he  might  not  do  justice  to  his 
illustrious  originalJ^ 
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“  You  lie,  Father  Prior  I”  shouted  the  en¬ 
raged  painter,  with  the  desperate  courage  of 
one  who  already  knew  his  ruin  certain. 

“  He  lies  T”  repeated  the  duke,  stepping 
back,  while  his  countenance  assumed  the  pale¬ 
ness  of  death,  “  therefore  that  was  not  the 
reason ;  and  you  assert  that  so  boldly  and 
without  further  explanation!  What  was  it 
then  T” 

“  Madness,  ray  lord,”  replied  Leonardo  more 
composedly ;  rage  at  myself.” 

“If  that  was  it,”  interrupted  the  duke, 
proudly,  “  I  will  not  say  that  you  have  acted 
altogether  wrong  ;  it  is  better  for  your  fame 
that  an  inferior  work  should  not  descend  to 
posterity,  more  especially  with  such  a  subject. 
Take  care,  however,  that  the  like  happen  not 
again.” 

“  Forgive  me,  my  prince  !”  entreated  Leo¬ 
nardo,  “  give  me  but  a  different  task  ;  drive 
me  through  fire  and  water — scud  me  into  the 
abode  of  the  damned,  and  your  commands 
shall  be  obeyed.  I  will  work  day  and  night  to 
show  myself  worthy  of  your  kindness,  and,  if 
possible,  to  recover  your  confidence.” 

“  It  shall  be  as  you  have  said,”  returned 
the  duke,  “  and,  for  the  future,  as  no  secular 
subject  appears  to  succeed  with  you,  you  shall 
dedicate  your  art  to  what  is  sacred.  The  re¬ 
fectory  of  the  Dominican  Monastery  of  St.  Ma¬ 
ria  della  Grazia  is  in  need  of  some  decoration  ; 
to  your  pencil  it  shall  be  intrusted.  You  shall 
paint  upon  the  wall  the  Last  Supper  of  our 
Lord,  and  complete  the  work  within  a  year 
from  this  day.  And  again  I  say  to  you,  and 
for  the  last  time,  forget  your  folly.” 

The  prior  smiled  maliciously,  and,  glancing 
contemptuously  at  Leonardo,  extolled  the 
clemency  of  the  duke,  and  poured  out  his 
thanks  for  the  favor  bestowed  upon  him  and 
his  monastery.  The  courtiers  again  decked 
their  faces  with  smiles,  though  they  could  not 
help  inwardly  marveling  that  the  threatening 
storm  shoul^  have  passed  away  without  some 
one  suffering  from  its  fury. 

Again  deeply  agitated,  Leonardo  escaped 
as  soon  as  possible  into  the  fresh  air.  The 
sense  of  his  own  merits  pressed  upon  him  much 
less  forcibly  than  the  kindness  of  his  patron. 
He  smote  his  forehead,  and  exclaimed,  “  Is 
this  the  return  which  Satan  makes  for  ingrat¬ 
itude?  what  more  could  a  saint  do  to  bless 
those  that  curse  him  7  But  stay — am  I  not  a 
fool  to  fancy  the  danger  over !  I  may  only 
have  escaped  Scylla  to  fall  into  Charybdis.  It 
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must  be  so  ;”  and,  all  at  once,  the  idea  struck 
him,  that  the  direction  which  the  aflair  had 
taken  could  have  been  suggested  by  no  other 
than  the  crafty  Dominican.  Still,  what  kind 
of  a  viper  would  creep  out  of  it,  was  to  him  a 
mystery,  while  this  mystery  only  served  to  in¬ 
crease  his  uneasiness,  as  the  fear  of  a  concealed 
danger  is  more  harrassing  to  the  mind  than  a 
known  and  positive  evil.  Whatever  might  be 
the  result,  it  jarred  sorely  upon  his  feelings, 
there  to  dedicate  his  pencil  to  the  Most  Holy, 
where  the  hated  monk  resided.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  had  been  precisely  the  object  of  the  latter. 
Yes,  he— the  proud,  high-minded  painter,  who 
scarcely  deigned  him  a  look,  who  had  sup¬ 
planted  him  in  the  favor  of  his  prince — he 
should  be  made  to  devote  to  him  and  his  con¬ 
vent  the  splendid  efforts  of  his  genius,  or  per¬ 
ish.  This  had  been  his  motive  in  the  plan  he 
had  recommended  to  the  duke  ;  for,  if  the  mas¬ 
ter  completed  his  difScult  task,  the  more  dif¬ 
ficult  for  being  in  a  style  to  which  he  was  lit¬ 
tle  accustomed,  he  had  served  him,  the  prior — 
had  been  the  minister  of  his  wishes.  Should 
he,  however,  fail  in  his  task,  which  was  more 
probable  and  more  agreeable  to  his  hate  ;  or 
should  he  execute  it  in  au  unworthy  manner, 
i  t  was  only  calling  upon  his  enemy,  the  stripling 
Buonarotti,  to  do  it  better — a  step  to  which  it 
would  not  be  difScult  to  persuade  the  already 
displeased  prince,  and  his  ruin  as  a  painter 
was  certain.  For,  that  Leonardo’s  fiery  tem¬ 
perament  would  not  endure  this  disgrace, 
without  breaking  out  into  spme  fresh  insult  to 
the  duke,  who  would  be  disposed  to  show  Mttle 
ceremony  or  kindness  toward  one  whose  rep¬ 
utation  was  sullied,  and  whose  services  were 
no  longer  indispensable,  followed  in  the  prior’s 
calculations  as  matters  of  course. 

This  web  of  malice  was,  as  yet,  concealed 
from  the  eyes  of  Leonardo,  but  the  anxious 
throbbing  of  bis  heart  told  him  there  was  evil 
infiuence  at  work. 

And  Leonardo,  escaped  from  the  suffocating 
heat  of  the  ducal  palace,  with  the  cool,  refresh¬ 
ing  evening  air,  felt  his  courage  revive,  while 
he  resolved,  by  the  most  persevering  diligence 
to  prove  his  gratitude,  aud  atone  for  his  for¬ 
mer  wlllfulnesa  “  Yes,”  he  exclaimed,  his 
eyes  sparkling  with  a  holy  enthusiasm,  “  I 
will  paint  the  twelve  and  their  Lord,  as  he  sat 
with  them  at  meat  on  the  night  in  which  he 
was  betrayed  1  My  God !  on  this  very  night.” 
It  was,  indeed,  on  Maunday-Thursday  that 
these  events  had  occurred  to  Leonardo,  and 
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he  now  wandered  in  solitary  musinga  through 
the  lovely  gardens  which  encircled  Milan. 

And  I  am  to  paint  the  celebration  of  thy 
remembrance,  0  Lord,  on  the  evening  of  thy 
last  supper  1”  exclaimed  the  rapt  enthusiast. 

“  How  will  that  be  possible  to  my  weak  pen¬ 
cil  T  How  dare  I — the  trembler,  the  despond- 
er — attempt  so  sublime  a  work  ?” 

And,  verily,  he  trembled  afresh.  The  more  j 
he  endeavored  to  arrange  the  plan  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  the  more  did  his  courage  sink.  Every¬ 
where  he  found  insurmountable  difficulties. 
His  mind  at  length  became  so  completely  con¬ 
fused  that  be  could  no  longer  form  any  settled 
idea  of  his  subject ;  everything  swam  in  gloomy 
chaotic  mist  before  his  soul,  and  the  sun  was 
just  setting  as  he  returned,  in  an  agony  of  des¬ 
pair,  through  the  gates  of  the  city.  Unmind¬ 
ful  of  his  steps,  he  found  himself  before  the 
Dominican  convent.  He  beard  the  organ 
pealing  through  the  lofty,  majestic  church, 
and  the  voices  of  the  monks  mingling  with  its 
harmony.  The  solemn  strains  fell  upon  his 
troubled  spirit  like  hymns  of  eternal  rest  from 
a  better  world,  and  subdued  his  mind  to  a  tem¬ 
per  of  bumble  resignation. 

They  are  there  now,  thought  he  ;  no  one 
will  observe  me,  if  I  examine  the  spot  where 
my  work  is  to  be  carried  on.  He  entered  the 
cloisters,  and  with  hushed  and  timid  footsteps 
passed  through  the  solitary  arched  corridor 
which  led  to  the  refectory.  Day  had  already 
faded  into  twilight ;  only  in  the  western  hori¬ 
zon  lingered  the  last  rosy  tints  of  evening. 
The  tones  of  the  organ  reverberated  faintly 
through  the  walls,  accompanying  that  noble 
hymn,  subsequently  Immortalized  by  Palestri- 
no’s  genius : 

“  Fratres  ego  cnim  accepi,” 

“  Those  are  the  blessed  words  of  Inspiration !” 
murmured  the  painter,  in  pious  ecstasy.  “  Oh, 
thou  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world  1 
how  can  my  weak  band  paint  thee  in  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  thy  greatest  glory  upon  earth  ? — in 
that  last  night  of  surpassing  agony !  And 
how  shall  I  paint  you,  ye  glorious  apostles? 
Alas,  never  1  My  mind  is  obscured  with  a 
dreary  mist,  though  my  heart  burns  with  de¬ 
votion  and  desire.  I  am  oppressed  by  the 
sense  of  my  weakness  ;  do  thou.  Source  of  all 
power,  vouchsafe  to  me  thy  aid  1”  With  a 
beating  and  anxious  heart  he  opened  the  door 
of  the  refectory ;  but  terror  and  amazement 
forced  him  back  ever  the  threshold.  An  irre¬ 
sistible  impulse  again  impelled  him  forward. 


for  a  scene,  glorious  as  that  of  the  (^ned 
heavens,  was  before  him.  Sitting  at  the  long 
table  in  the  hall,  with  their  Lord  in  the  midst, 
he  beheld  the  twelve  apostles.  The  head  of 
the  blessed  Jesus  was  surrounded  by  the  last 
purple  glow  of  the  western  sky,  which,  gleam¬ 
ing  through  the  central  window  toward  which 
bis  back  was  turned,  thus  formed  a  natural 
halo.  His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  table  with 
an  expression  of  deep  sadness,  for  he  had  just 
uttered  the  words,  “  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
that  one  of  yon  shall  betray  me.”  No  anger, 
no  reproach  was  visible  in  that  heavenly  coun¬ 
tenance,  down  which  the  parted  hair  descend¬ 
ed  in  golden  locks  upon  bis  shoulders,  and  bis 
left  hknd  spake  silently,  “Yes,  my  beloved; 
such  is  the  will  of  my  heavenly  Father,  and  I 
murmur  not.”  But  John,  the  maidenly  beau¬ 
tiful  John,  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  and 
who  had  been  reclining  upon  his  breast,  over¬ 
come  with  sorrow  at  this  sad  prophecy,  was 
sunk  back  with  closed  eyes,  as  though  groan¬ 
ing  out  in  the  deepest  anguish,  “  No,  it  is  im¬ 
possible!”  though  the  folded  hands  testified 
his  reverent  belief  in  the  words  of  his  divine 
Master,  and  meek  resignation  to  his  will.  At 
his  side  bent  Peter  toward  him  with  a  look  of 
noble,  almost  contemptuons  confidence,  as 
though  he  said,  “  Be  comforted,  thou  trembler  1 
what  can  traitors  avail  against  him,  be  they 
who  they  may  T”  Behind  him  started  np  the 
grave  Alphscus,  with  terrified  looks,  from 
among  the  crowd  of  the  disciples.  To  the  left 
of  Jesus  sat  Simon  the  Canaanite,  the  sinless 
shepherd,  who  had  forsaken  his  lambs  to  fol¬ 
low  the  great  Shepherd  of  souls.  Like  him, 
he  wore  his  hair  parted,  and  fiowing  smoothly 
over  his  shoulders,  and  bis  face  and  outstretched 
bands,  turned  toward  the  Lord,  expressed  bis 
unwillingness  to  believe  the  hard  sentence. 
The  noble,  fiery  James,  like  his  brother  John, 
the  relative  and  confidant  of  his  blessed  Mas¬ 
ter,  bad  risen  from  his  seat,  and  turned  to  the 
inquiring  Andrew,  and  to  the  pious,  silver- 
haired  Bartholomew,  with  both  hands  pointing 
to  the  other  end  of  the  table,  as  if  he  said, 
“  Do  you  bear,  my  brethren,  this  hard,  unin¬ 
telligible  saying  of  the  Lord  ?”  But  there,  at 
that  other  end  of  the  table,  sat  Judas  Iscariot, 
leaning  backward  to  the  pensive  John,  and 
bolding  the  purse  in  bis  right  hand  with  which 
be  had  just  overturned  the  goblet.  The  ques¬ 
tion,  “  Lord,  is  it  IT”  was  not  yet  to  be  read 
in  the  countenance  of  any  of  them,  for  they 
were  still  in  the  first  burst  of  amazement  into 
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which  those  sad,  prophetic  words  had  thrown 
them,  still  unable  to  believe  fnlly  their  dread¬ 
ful  import ;  all  except  Judas,  in  whose  every 
feature  lurked  the  damning  secret,  and  who, 
in  the  dread  of  detection,  had  just  overturned 
the  cup.  Thomas  stood  behind  Simon,  with 
the  bent  finger  raised,  as  if  asking  how  such 
malice  could  be  conceived,  and  showing  its 
impossibility  ;  while  the  quiet,  child-like Leb- 
beus,  brother  of  James  Alpbacus,  with  the 
folded  hands  upon  his  breast,  looked  as  though 
he  said,  “  Master,  in  me  is  no  guile  I”  Phil¬ 
ip,  the  philanthropic  Philip,  had  risen  from  bis 
seat  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  and,  leaning 
forward  before  the  musing  Master,  with  both 
hands  supported  upon  the  table;  gazed  upon  the 
scene  in  dumb  and  wondering  expectation. 

After  this  manner  Leonardo  da  Vinci  saw 
the  Lord  and  the  twelve  apostles,  llis  senses 
forsook  him ;  he  sank  upon  the  pavement ; 
and  when  the  monks  returned  from  the  chapel 
they  found  bim  senseless  upon  the  threshold 
of  the  refectory. 

“  Oh,  why  did  they  waken  me  with  their  ea- 
Fences  T”  he  exclaimed  upon  the  following 
day,  as  he  paced  restlessly  to  and  fro  in  his 
chamber ;  “  it  was  well  with  me.  I  have  be¬ 
held  the  glory  of  my  Lord  and  his  apostles  1 
But  with  what  colors  shall  I  paint  them  ?  It  is 
impossible  1”  Still,  though  he  suffered  much 
from  a  timid  anxiety,  he  was  now  in  possession 
of  a  plan  for  his  work,  and  everything  stood 
in  living  reality  before  him,  as  he  had  beheld 
it  in  bis  holy  trance,  and  he  was  resolved  thus 
to  paint  it,  and  not  otherwise.  Immediately 
after  the  Easter  festival,  therefore,  he  began 
his  work.  The  refectory  was  locked,  and  no 
one  allowed  ingress  so  long  as  Leonardo  paint¬ 
ed.  Only  the  prior  peered  closely  after  him, 
whenever  he  came  and  went,  if  haply  he 
might  discover  from  his  countenance  with 
what  success  the  work  proceeded.  At  first 
this  occasioned  Leonardo  little  annoyance,  and 
in  the  excitement  of  bis  work,  be  passed  and 
repassed  the  monk  almost  without  noticing 
him.  As,  however,  there  seemed  to  bo  no  end 
to  this  spying  and  watching,  and  as  every  day 
the  malice  of  the  prior,  whose  hateful  visage 
and  Satanic  smile  never  failed  to  encounter 
him,  became  more  apparent,  the  master  entered 
the  refectory  in  bitterness,  and  left  it  in  fury. 
“  Walt  only,  thou  Iscariot  1”  he  once  mentally 
exclaimed,  in  a  fit  of  ungovernable  rage,  “wait 
only  a  short  time  longer,  and  thou  shalt  have 
enough  to  satisfy  thee  as  long  as  thou  livest.” 


And  with  these  words,  nttered  almost  uncon¬ 
sciously,  he  at  once  hit  upon  the  means  and 
manner  of  his  revenge.  His  plan  was  this  i 
first,  to  finish  painting  the  eleven,  then  to  paint 
Judas,  for  whom  he  had  now  obtained  some¬ 
thing  more  than  an  ideal  original,  and  then, 
when  with  this  he  had  appeased  his  wratb^ 
then,  lost  of  all,  the  Lord  himself. 

But  how  dnre  a  mortal  hope  to  unite  the 
extremes  of  light  and  darkness  without  some 
intervening  middle  tints!  By  what  means 
shall  hnnian  art  acquire  the  power  of  depict¬ 
ing,  first,  the  personification  of  spiritual  de¬ 
formity,  and,  immediately  afterward,  the 
perfection  of  spiritual  beauty!  This  vain 
attempt  cast  a  stumbling-block  in  Leonardo’s 
path,  which  rendered  the  completion  of  his 
work  impossible.  Summer  and  autumn  were 
past,  and  winter  had  already  covered  nature 
with  a  mantle  of  silence  and  shadows.  The 
eleven  were  finished,  and  stood  depicted  upon 
the  wall  in  lines  of  living  glory,  as  be  bad 
seen  them  on  the  night  of  Maunday-Thursday. 
He  bad  sated  his  fury  and  revenge  by  the 
representation  of  the  traitor  Judas,  and  now 
came  the  time  when  be  should  paint  the  Lord  ; 
but  at  this  part  of  bis  task  bis  wonted  powers 
forsook  bim.  The  graceful  contour  of  the 
head,  the  folds  of  the  robe,  were  all  be  could 
effect ;  for  out  of  the  bitter  source  from  which 
be  bad  called  Judas  into  being,  he  could  never 
produce  the  most  Gentle  and  the  most  Holy. 
Leonardo  felt  bis  incapacity,  but  his  darkened 
mind  saw  not  the  cause.  The  divine  features 
of  the  Redeemer,  as  he  had  gazed  upon  them 
on  that  night,  had  entirely  vanished  from  his 
sonl.  He  still  hoped,  however,  that  the  spirit 
would  return  ;  and  for  days  together  he  stood 
in  mournful  contemplation  before  his  picture, 
or  spent  the  time  in  drawing  idle  figures  upon 
the  scaffold.  Thus  passed  days,  and  then 
weeks,  and  still  the  spirit  for  which  he  awaited 
so  anxiously  came  not,  though  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed  him  for  the  conclnsion  of  bis  work 
was  now  very  near.  The  mild  breezes  of 
spring  were  already  breathing  over  Italy; 
already  the  banks  of  the  streams  and  the  rush¬ 
ing  rivulets  showed  a  brighter  verdure ;  and 
still  Leonardo  remained  in  inactive,  fruitless 
musing.  But  now  his  heart  beat  more  anx¬ 
iously.  He  had  hitherto  avoided  as  much  as 
possible  looking  his  danger  in  the  face;  its 
near  approach,  however,  compelled  him  to  do 
so ;  and  the  conviction  settled  upon  his  mind 
that  he  should  never  be  able  to  complete  hia 
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work.  His  bodily  streogth  decayed  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  decay  of  his  mental  energies ; 
and  his  sunk  eye  and  pAllid  cheek  betrayed 
too  plainly  his  mental  snfferings.  These  were 
characters  which  the  prior  fo|pd  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  reading ;  and  this  hated  object,  which 
every  day  more  boldly  and  with  less  concealed 
scorn  encountered  him,  deprived  him  of  the 
last  means  of  self-possession.  The  trees  of 
the  forest  again  gave  their  budding  tops  to 
the  gentle  rocking  of  the  breeze,  and  the  duke 
inquired  more  pressingly  about  his  work. 
Leonardo  spent  the  little  time  now  remaining 
in  earnest  prayer  to  God  for  support,  and  in¬ 
voking  his  sainted  master  to  grant  his  prom¬ 
ised  aid.  But  in  vain  I  No  help  appeared ; 
and  he  could  only  tell  the  duke,  in  answer  to 
his  repeated  inquiries,  that  the  picture  should 
be  finished  upon  the  appointed  day. 

The  holy  week  came,  and  his  ear  caught  the 
sound  of  low  contemptuous  whisperings.  His 
boeom  friend,  Ottaviano,  rushed  into  his  room, 
and  gasped  out — “  Save  thyself,  Leonardo — 
thou  art  lost!  The  prior  knows  thou  canst 
not  paint  the  Christ— the  duke  knows  itl 
They  talk  of  Bnonarotti,  of  the  dungeon — of 
trial  for  a  state  crime  in  trampling  upon  the 
duke’s  picture! — Save  thyself! — fiy!” 

“  Yes !”  exctumed  the  unhappy  painter.  “  I 
will  fiy— 1  will  shake  off  the  dust  of  this  ab¬ 
horred  city,  this  abode  of  serpents  and  adders, 
from  my  feet,  and  in  my  own  beloved  Flor¬ 
ence,  where  the  vengeance  of  the  Moro  and 
these  monks  cannot  reach  me,  begin  a  new,  a 
free  life ! — I  will ” 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
a  detachment  of  the  duke’s  guard,  who  an- 
noimccd  to  him  that  he  was  a  prisoner. 

“Now  all  is  lost!”  groaned  Leonardo,  fall¬ 
ing  back  into  bis  chair.  “My  sun  is  set! 
What  avails  me  all  the  labor  1  We  bestowed 
upon  the  twelve  in  the  refectory,  when  their 
lord  is  wanting?  What  avails  me  all  that  I 
have  done  for  thee  and  thy  Milan,  thou  mali¬ 
cious  tyrant?  The  enemy  will  come  and 
reap  where  I  have  sown.  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
wili  perish  and  his  memory  with  him.  It  is 
indeed  bitter !  Ob,  how  have  I  deserved  this 
hard  fate?” 

Thus  mourned  the  unhappy  captive,  for 
such  in  truth  he  was,  though  the  guard  that 
attended  him  were  ostensibly  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  him  from  disturbance  in  his 
visits  to  the  refectory.  But  these  last  visits 
proved  as  fruitless  as  many  that  hkd  preceded 
vou  vn.— 26. 


them ;  and  so  approached  the  Wednesday  in 
Passion- Week.  The  ^Abiding  was  then 
taken  down,  and  nothing  but  the  curtain  which 
concealed  the  picture  remained.  And  now, 
when  this  iast  evening  had  given  place  to 
darkness  and  night,  Leonardo  tossed  restlessly 
upon  bis  couch  of  tears,  and  cried  out — “  An¬ 
dreas!  Andreas!  save  me  in  this  my  greatest 
earthly  need !”  But  all  remained  still ;  all 
save  the  death-tick  in  the  rafters,  and  no  An¬ 
dreas  appeared  to  the  suppiiant.  But  at  mid¬ 
night  belated  travelers  saw  the  windows  of 
the  refectory  of  the  Dominican  convent  gleam 
with  an  unearthly  light,  and  a  gigantic  shadow 
move  to  and  fro  upon  the  arched  ceiling. 

Maunday-Tbursday  at  length  dawned,  joy¬ 
ous  and  fragrant  with  violets  as  that  of  the 
preceding  year ;  Leonardo  rose  from  his  couch 
in  a  quiet,  composed  frame,  becoming  one" of 
his  noble  nature. 

At  the  hour  of  noon  he  was  conducted  to 
the  refectory.  There  a  dense  crowd  was  as¬ 
sembled,  consisting  of  the  monks  of  the  con¬ 
vent,  with  the  dignified  clergy  of  Milan,  all 
the  great  and  noble  of  the  city,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Academy  of  Painting,  and  artists 
of  every  kind  and  degree.  The  confused  bum 
of  the  multitude  was  hushed  into  a  death-like 
silence  as  the  master  approached.  Every  look 
was  fixed  upon  him,  as,  with  eyes  bent  upon 
the  ground,  he  leaned  against  a  pillar  in  a 
recess  of  the  window. . 

A  noise  without  announced  the  approach  of 
the  duke,  who  soon  after  entered  the  hall,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  numerous  attendants ;  at  his  side 
walked  the  prior,  with  a  face  of  triumph. 

“  Now,  master,”  said  the  duke,  turning  to 
Leonardo,  “  if  it  be  your  pleasure,  show  to  us 
the  picture  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  which  you 
have  completed  in  a  year’s  time,  in  obedience 
to  our  commands.  All  our  nobles  and  con¬ 
noisseurs  are  assembled  here  to  behold  what  the 
celebrated  painter  of  Florence  has  produced.” 

Incapable  of  answering,  Leonardo  bowed 
low,  and  remained  in  a  stooping  posture,  like 
one  awaiting  the  stroke  of  the  exeentioner ; 
and  at  the  duke’s  command  the  curtain  flew 
back.  A  general  “  Ah !  ah !”  passed  through 
the  assembly.  But  Leonardo  still  remained 
stooping,  bis  eyes  rooted  upon  the  pavement. 
Again,  after  a  sudden  stillness,  burst  forth 
the  exclamation,  “  Ah !  ah !” 

And  now  Leonardo  timidly  raised  his  eyes, 
not  daring  to  look  at  the  picture,  and  yet  not 
able  to  withhold  his  glance  from  turning  in 
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that  direction.  But  the  moment  the  painting 
encountered  his  uncertain  gaze,  he  started 
back  as  if  struck  by  Hghtning.  He  looked 
again,  and  his  beating  heart  assured  him  that 
he  indeed  lived ;  that  all  this  was  indeed  real¬ 
ity,  and  not  the  delusions  of  a  dream.  The 
pearly  tears  gushed  from  his  eyes ;  he  stretched 
out  his  .arms  toward  the  picture,  and  ex¬ 
claimed,  in  a  voice  half  choked  by  emotion — 
“Oh,  A.ndrea8 1  Andreas P 
Before  him,  in  finished  beauty,  he  beheld 
the  twelve  apostles,  with  the  heavenly  figure 
of  the  Redeemer,  as  they  had  appeared  to  him 
on  the  evening  of  his  trance.  At  length  the 
duke  turned  to  Leonardo,  and  measuring  him 
from  head  to  foot  with  a  long  expressive  gaze, 
said  to  him,  “  Truly,  master  Leonardo,  you 
are  a  great  painter ;  and  the  gold  chain,  with 
which  unfortunately  we  are  not  provided, 
diall  not  be  wanting.  But  yon,  father  prior  I 
What  say  you  to  tbisT  and  what  becomes  of 
your  penetration  T  Your  reckoning  will  not 
4>ear  the  pnxrf’.”  Pale  as  death  stood  the 


monk,  but  made  no  answer,  while  louder  on 
every  side  rose  the  noisy  applause  of  the  mul¬ 
titude,  and,  with  the  applause  and  fiattery 
with  which  the  master  was  overpowered,  a 
comparing  took,  first  singly  here  and  there, 
passed  from  the  painting  to  the  prior,  then 
followed  suppressed  smiles  and  whispers,  then 
louder  murmurs,  and  at  length  all  voices 
burst  out  into  the  malicious  chorus:  “’Tis 
he'  'tis  he  I”  while  Ottaviano,  approaching 
the  picture,  pointed  with  bis  right  hand  to  the 
painting,  and  with  his  left  to  the  prior,  and 
said — “That  is  Judas  Iscariot,  who  betrayed 
his  Lord  and  Master  1” 

“  ’Tis  he  I  'tis  he  I”  answered  the  delighted 
nmltitude ;  while  the  monks  of  the  convent, 
concealed  behind  the  throng,  hating  each 
other,  and  still  more  cordially  hating  the 
prior,  shouted  louder  than  the  rest,  “  Vere ! 
Yere !  est,  est,  est  I”  The  duke,  too,  pointed 
at  the  unhappy  priest,  distorted  his  mouth  to 
a  satiric  grin,  and  said,  “  Est  I” 
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The  melancholy  deyi  ere  come,  the  uddeet  in  the  year.' 


SO  sang  our  wood-poet  under  tbe  mournful 
inspiration  of  a  November  night,  with 
bleak  winds  breathing  strange,  weird  music 
through  the  leafless  trees,  dark  shadows  fall¬ 
ing  gloomily  on  the  walls,  and  tbe  keen  new 
cold  forcing  its  way  through  every  crevice, 
and  sadly  telling  of  the  coming  winter.  To 
him  the  autumn  was  but  a  transition  state. 
Tbe  spring,  with  its  fresh,  joyous  promise,  had 
passed  away  ;  the  summer,  ripening  the  hopes 
of  spring,  the  time  of  action  which  tried  all 
the  promises  by  fire  and  sifted  the  chaff  from 
the  ripe  fruit,  had  gone  by,  and  naught  was 
left  but  the  “  melancholy  days  ”  that  ushered 
in  the  approach  of  winter ;  and  these  said 
nothing  in  themselves  to  him.  They  were  but 
the  vestibule  through  which  one  must  walk 
before  reaching  the  Hall  of  Torpor— the  sad 
mementoes  of  buried  hopes  and  vanished 
pleasures.  To  him  the  autumn  stood  in  stern, 
wild  nuyesty,  bereft  of  the  ripened  glow  of  sum¬ 
mer,  yet  lacking  the  cold  splendor  of  the  win¬ 
ter,  to  which  it  pointed  with  a  chill  foreboding. 


We  sympathize  in  part  with  the  poet.  We 
like  not  the  chill  and  the  gloom  of  autumn, 
but  would  fain  dwell  forever  in  the  innocent 
freshness  of  spring,  or  revel  in  the  glowing 
luxuriance  of  summer.  We  have  no  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  icy  glitter  and  the  cold  surface- 
splendor  that  looks  forth  from  the  frozen 
lakes  and  the  snow-laden  trees  of  winter,  and 
the  warm  blood  of  youth  courses  still  too 
rapidly  through  our  veins  to  suffer  us  to  sit 
down  in  quiet  in  the  stately  repose  of  autumn. 
Yet  we  find  great  beauty  in  this  repose — a 
beauty  which  is  not  felt  in  the  text  we  have 
just  quoted — a  beanty  which  is  perfect,  and 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  flree  from  the  taint  of 
melancholy,  albeit  it  may  dwell  somewhat  in 
the  shadow.  The  season  has  a  twofold  life — 
the  one,  wrestling  with  the  coming  destiny 
and  combating  it  with  all  its  artillery  of 
storm,  and  winds,  and  heavy  clouds ;  the  other 
yielding  to  the  inevitable  doom  with  the  calm 
resignation  of  an  Oriental  fatalist,  and  tran¬ 
quilly  arraying  itself  in  its  holiday  attire,  ere 
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it  lies  down  to  deep  in  the  cold  embrace  of 
the  winter-fiend.  t 

We  love  to  contemplate  this  latter  phase — 
nowhere  is  nature  more  mtyestically  beantifnl 
— with  the  prond  consciousness  of  having  lived 
a  full  life  and  done  her  full  dntj,  knowing 
that  the  season  of  power,  and  vigor,  and  ac¬ 
tion,  has  passed  by — that  the  ax  is  laid  at 
the  root  of  the  tree,  and  the  fall  must  inevit¬ 
ably  come.  With  Romanesque  pride  she  binds 
her  richest  chaplet  of  many-colored  leaves 
about  her  brow,  and  calmly  awaits  the  stroke 
of  the  executioner. 

Not  always  is  the  autumn-spirit  visible. 
She  is  a  capricious  sprite  who  hides  her  face 
from  all  save  a  chosen  few  as  sedulously  as 
did  Pythagoras  his  golden  thigh  from  his 
disciples.  She  delights  to  vail  herself  in  a 
drapery  of  cloud  and  gloom,  and  but  few 
among  her  best-loved  votaries  possess  the 
charmed  talisman  that  will  enable  them  to  dis¬ 
cern  her  stately  beauties  through  the  deep  dis¬ 
guise.  A  Thalaba  indeed  may  sometimes 
chance  to  stumble  on  the  mystic  palace  where 
she  is  carelessly  lying  at  ease,  but  the  vision 
fades  from  his  sight  ere  he  has  had  time  to 
catalogue  half  its  beauties. 

On  one  quiet  Sabbath  afternoon  not  long 
ago,  we  had  a  glimpse  of  the  autumn-spirit  in 
full  repose,  which  has  often  since  haunted  ns, 
both  in  our  sleeping  and  waking  moments.  It 
was  a  glorious  October  day,  with  the  peculiar 
cloudless  sky  which  belongs  only  to  October. 
The  trees  stood  motionless  like  enchanted  stat¬ 
ues,  half  draped  in  crimson,  and  orange,  and 
many-shaded  brown — repose  was  written  on 
every  leaf.  The  very  air  was  heavy  with  re¬ 
pose.  No  frolicsome  zephyr  dared  sport  with 
the  stem  mt^esty  of  those  regal  clumps  of 
foliage.  A  finch  chirped  faintly  from  a 
thicket  of  evergreens,  and  the  clear,  shrill 
note  only  made  the  surrounding  silence  the 
more  impressive.  The  maple  had  donned  her 
gorgeous  livery  of  scarlet  and  gold,  the 
beeches  had  put  on  their  suits  of  sober  brown, 
and  the  oak  had  arrayed  herself  in  her  royal 
robes  of  nature’s  richest  tinting,  and  all 
stood  with  folded  arms,  silently  awaiting  the 
death-knell  that  should  sound  their  doom. 
Seated  with  a  friend  on  a  fragment  of  gray 
rock,  we  inhaled  the  poetry  of  repose  which 
pervaded  all  around  ns.  On  the  east  lay  the 
broad  Hudson,  proudly  winding  its  way 
through  its  rocky  banks — nature’s  own  for¬ 
tresses — toward  the  enchanted  Highlands, 


which  the  wizard  of  New  York  has  peopled 
with  so  many  fanciful  creations.  On  the 
north  was  picturesque  Weehawken ;  the  modem 
Elysian  Fields  were  stretched  out  at  our  right 
hand ;  before  us  lay  the  Western  metropolis> 
like  a  huge  sleeping  monster,  betraying  its 
strong  vitality  by  involuntary  starts  and 
groans,  and  on  the  south  lay  New  York  Bay, 
with  its  green  islands  and  nnmerons  ships,  all 
with  motionless  sails,  and  lying  on  the  sur¬ 
face, 

“  At  idle  ai  a  painted  ship, 

Upon  a  painted  ocean.” 

We  did  not  speak — there  was  no  need,  for 
silence  there  was  eloquent — or,  if  we  did,  it 
was  in  subdned  tones,  such  as  one  uses  invol- 
nntarily  in  seasons  like  this,  or  by  the  roaring 
of  the  ocean  waves,  when  he  catches  the  faint 
accents  of  the  mermaids,  chanting  a  choras 
from  their  coral  caves,  and  fears  to  speak  lest 
he  should  break  the  magic  spell.  We  did  not 
think  even,  or  rather  we  did  not  think  far 
enough  to  shape  the  dim  thoughts  into  clearly- 
outlined  ideas.  The  Spirit  of  Repose  was  ral- 
ing  then,  and  we  could  not  rebel  against  its 
despotic  sway.  We  never  had  more  thor¬ 
oughly  appreciated  its  poetry,  and  we  only 
started  from  our  reverie  in  the  fear  of  being 
charmed,  like  Rip  Yan  Winkle,  into  a  twenty 
years’  slumber.  But  we  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  bowers  of  Ivan,  and  that  was  enough 
for  us. 

So  we  would  ever  keep  fresh  in  our  hearts 
Uie  poetry  of  autumn.  We  need  no  rhymers 
to  dng  it  to  ns  in  measured  cadences ;  we  feel 
it  as  it  is  breathed  forth  from  every  form  of 
life.  The  same  spirit  that  speaks  from  the 
green  sward  speaks  also  from  man.  The  same 
deep,  spiritnal  meaning  that  may  be  read  in 
the  tree-leaf  may  be  read  also  in  the  human. 
The  same  great  soul  that  is  throbbing  in  the 
vegetal  nature  beats  also  in  the  human  heart 
divine. 

Beautiful,  aye,  very  beautiful  is  the  au¬ 
tumnal  poetry  of  human  nature — beautiful 
when  we  read  it  in  the  tranquil  serenity  of  a 
countenance  which  looks  back  to  the  past 
without  fear  or  reproach,  regretting  nothing, 
but  sustained  by  the  lofty  consciousness  of 
ever  having  done  what  seemed  the  nearest 
duty,  and  acted  up  to  its  highest  convictions 
of  tmth,  and  which  looks  forward  unshrink¬ 
ingly  to  the  unknown  future  with  the  calm 
trust  which  such  a  life  alone  can  give — mourn¬ 
ful  and  inexpressibly  melancholy  when  we  see 
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the  countenance  furrowed  by  remorse  for  the 
past  and  dread  for  the  future,  a  prey  to  all 
the  distempered  visions  which  a  morbid  im¬ 
agination  can  conjure  np  in  its  vain  struggle 
with  the  impending  fate. 

Youth  is  the  season  for  hope,  manhood  for 
action,  age  for  repose.  But  these  few  golden 
autumnal  days  are  too  often  wasted  in  gloomy 
forebodings  of  the  coming  winter.  Yet  these 
are  the  divining  rods  whereby  to  try  men’s 
souls.  If  the  fruit  be  blighted  ere  it  comes 
to  maturity,  if  a  promising  youth  degenerate 
into  an  imbecile  manhood,  then  will  age  be  a 
season  of  useless  regrets  and  morose  repln- 


ings,  without  beauty  and  without  poetry — ex¬ 
citing  pity  but  never  admiration.  But  when 
the  ripe  friiit  hangs  on  its  stem  until  gathered 
by  the  husbandman,  when  the  man  has  per¬ 
formed  what  the  youth  had  promised,  and  still 
goes  on  in  his  power,  each  day  performing  all 
that  his  nature  permits  him  to  do,  until  the 
snows  of  age  have  gathered  on  his  head,  then, 
strong  in  his  knowledge  of  the  past  and  his 
faith  in  the  future,  he  calmly  binds  the  chap¬ 
let  of  a  royal  life  about  his  brows,  and  sinks 
upon  the  frosty  pillow  of  winter, 

“  like  one  who  wrapt  the  draper;  of  his  couch 
Around  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.” 


A  GLANCE  AT 

More  than  a  hundred  years  have  passed 
since  the  pure  spirit  of  Goldsmith  sung 
those  sweet  strains  of  Nature  and  of  feeling, 
which,  springing  from  a  warm  and  generous 
heart,  still  vibrate  on  the  chords  of  humanity, 
like  the  mellow  tones  of  the  Aiolian,  when 
swept  by  the  twilight  breeze  of  summer. 

As  we  turn  from  a  casual  review  of  his  life 
and  writings  we  cannot  help  feeling  impressed 
with  the  singular  combinations  of  his  charac¬ 
ter,  and  we  find  as  much  to  charm  us  in  a 
truthful  record  of  his  own  experience  as  in 
the  storied  scenes  of  his  creation.  We  feel  that 
his  generous  soul  was  little  calculated  to  tread 
the  thorny  path  of  human  life  ;  and  that  the 
struggles  he  encountered  in  his  early  career, 
while  they  touch  a  chord  of  sympathy,  even 
at  this  late  day,  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  can 
understand  and  appreciate  so  fine  a  nature,  had 
their  due  influence  upon  his  after  life  and 
writings. 

Liberal,  warm-hearted  and  cordial,  he  was 
too  often  led  astray  by  his  whole-souled  im¬ 
pulses,  and  hurried  into  diflBculties,  from  the 
very  enthusiasm  of  his  mind.  His  was  that 
delicate  organization  that  could  never  know 
distress  in  others,  without  an  attempt  to  alle¬ 
viate  it ;  his  purse  was  freely  opened,  and  not 
unfrequently  we  find  him  actually  arrested, 
and  in  danger  of  a  prison,  from  that  very  sym¬ 
pathy  of  soul  which  forms  the  peculiar  charm 
of  one  of  his  most  life-like  and  enduring  char¬ 
acters. 

His  imaginative  and  poetical  mind  could 
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not  content  itself  with  the  oft-trodden  fields  of 
his  native  soil ;  he  wished  to  study  nature  in 
its  crude  stage— to  look  in  upon  lands  far 
away — lands  that  had  flitted  before  his  imagi¬ 
nation  until  they  became  a  reality ;  and  their 
inhabitants,  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  great 
scale  of  his  humanity.  The  secret  longings  of 
his  heart  in  this  respect  at  length  assumed  a 
definite  form,  the  fruit  of  which  was  bis  ever 
memorable  pilgrimage.  Like  most  authors  of 
that  day,  be  had  to  struggle  with  the  most 
biting  poverty,  but  with  commendable  resolu¬ 
tion  he  shoulders  his  pack,  and,  staff  in  hand, 
commences  his  peregrinations  on  foot. 

Previous  to  this,  however,  he  passed  some 
time  with  his  brother  Henry  at  the  old  “  Gob¬ 
lin-house,”  at  Pallas,  reviewing  the  early 
scenes  of  his  childhood.  The  affection  existing 
between  these  two  brothers  evinces  the  warm¬ 
heartedness  of  those  who  were  so  favored  by 
Providence  as  to  “  parent  ”  the  genius  and 
human  sympathies  of  such  a  man  as  Goldsmith. 
A  part  of  his  time  was  passed  at  Lissoy  with 
his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Hodson,  where  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  participated  with  his  usual  zest 
in  the  enjoyments  and  rural  sports  of  the  mer¬ 
ry  villagers.  Never  fond  of  the  more  exact 
paths  of  learning,  and  at  college,  because  of 
this  disregard  to  the  mathematics,  etc.,  incur¬ 
ring  the  displeasure  of  his  tutor,  it  is  not  at  all 
strange  that  now — master  of  himself— he 
should  pass  his  time  with  light  and  miscella¬ 
neous  reading.  His  fraternizing  quality  soon 
made  him  the  “  village  favorite.”  And  throw- 
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ing  the  sledge,  and  the  merry  village  dance 
found  in  our  poet  a  worthy  and  enthusiastic 
aspirant  for  honors. 

In  after  years,  when,  as  is  aiways  the  case 
with  a  poet,  he  looked  back  in  memory  upon 
these  simpie  and  boyish  pleasures,  he  wove 
them  into  those  familiar  lines  of  his  “  Deserted 
Village 

“  How  often  have  I  bless’d  the  eomiog  day, 

When  toil  remitting  lent  iti  tarn  to  play. 

And  ail  the  village  train,  from  labor  free. 

Led  np  their  eporta  beneath  the  spreading  tree : 
And  many  a  gambol  frolicked  o’er  the  ground. 
And  sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went 
round.” 

Nor  did  he  forget  the  quieter  though  not 
less  happy  hours  passed  with  his  brother,  in 
memory  of  which  was  written  the  following 
beautiful  lines  of  “  The  Traveler.” 

Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow. 

Or  by  the  buy  Scheld  or  wandering  Fo  ; 

Where’er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see, 

Hy  heart,  nntravel’d,  fondly  turns  to  thee  ; 

Still  to  my  brother  turns  with  ceaseless  pain. 
And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain.” 

How  must  his  poor  heart  have  grieved  when, 
a  little  later,  we  find  him  quarreling  with  his 
good-heartod  brother  I  It  appears  when  he 
presented  himself  to  the  Bishop  of  Eiphin  for 
ordination,  that  a  pair  of  scarlet  breeches  in 
which  his  fondness  for  bright  coiors  had 
arrayed  his  nether  extremities,  coupled  with 
his  negiect  of  theological  studies,  caused  his 
rejection.  His  friends  of  course  lost  patience. 
But  when  he  lost  the  situation  of  tutor,  which 
he  enjoyed  in  the  famiiy  of  a  Mr.  Flinn,  all 
hope  deserted  his  friends,  and  our  'erratic  and 
26* 


improvident  “  school  master  ”  seeks  refuge' 
in  the  quiet  family  circle  of  his  affectionate 
and  forgiving  uncle,  Contarine.  Here,  in  the 
bosom  of  a  well-ordered  and  godly  family, 
the  time  passed  in  that  dreamy  seclusion 
from  the  world  which,  however  idle  it  may 
appear  to  the  dull  vision  of  respedabk  money- 
geUers,  is  often  a  period  of  intense  mental  ac¬ 
tivity.  Goldsmi  th  did  not  find  expression  early 
in  life.  His  poetry  was  wafted  to  the  world 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  fiute,  upon 
which  he  played  by  ear.  His  cousin  Jane  (in 
former  years  his  playmate,  now  his  companion) 
played  very  well  on  the  harpsichord,  and  he 
accompanied  her  with  his  hnte.  They  dis¬ 
coursed  of  poetry  and  music,  and  our  author 
delighted  her  with  the  verses  which  he  com¬ 
posed  from  time  to  time.  A  strong  intimacy, 
the  society  of  a  pure-hearted  girl,  intelligent 
withal,  is  never  without  effect  In  the  present 
instance  friendship  on  the  poet’s  side  soon  ri¬ 
pened  into  a  more  tender  passion,  as  those 
lines  addressed  “  To  a  Young  Lady  on  Valen¬ 
tine’s  Day,”  with  the  drawing  of  a  heart, 
plainly  indicate.  The  verses,  very  juvenile, 
do  yet  show  how  very  much  he  needed  expres¬ 
sion.  We  love  to  dwell  upon  Uiis  period  of 
our  poet’s  career,  so  tranquil  and  delicious  in 
quiet  enjoyment.  And  we  doubt  not  that  the 
simplicity  of  the  parsonage,  the  Christian  sym¬ 
pathy  which  pervsided  the  circle,  had  its  due 
effect  on  his  future  life  wheu  battling  with 
poverty  and  absolute  want  Few  have  suffered 
so  much  and  remained  so  pure. 

It  W818  during  this  visit  that  his  uncle  Con¬ 
tarine  decided,  upon  the  suggestion  of  a  rela- 
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tive  of  high  repate  in  the  Goldsmith  familj, 
to  send  Oliver  to  Edinburgh  to  study  physic. 
This  may  be  termed  the  commencement  of 
those  wanderings  which  carried  him  into 
France,  and  various  parts  of  Germany.  He 
left  the  kind  family  with  regret,  hightened 
perhaps  by  the  affection  which  he  entertained 
for  the  excellent  Jane.  After  passing  two 
winters  at  Edinburgh,  his  desire  to  continue 
his  studies  on  the  Continent  received  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  bis  uncle,  who  famished  funds 
J[or  the  tour.  Of  course  he  desired  to  study 
medicine  under  the  celebrated  names  men¬ 
tioned  by  him  in  his  letter,  but  we  opine  a  still 
stronger  desire  was  to  wander  into  foreign 
parts,  and  gratify  the  love  for  strange  adven¬ 
ture  which  be  had  so  long  cherished.  He  car¬ 
ried  with  him  £33.  “  Thus  slenderly  provided,” 
■  says  Irving,  “  with  money,  prudence  or  expe¬ 
rience,  and  almost  as  slightly  guarded  against 
‘  hard  knocks  ’  as  the  hero  of  La  Mancha, 
whose  head-piece  was  half  iron,  half  pasteboard, 
he  made  his  final  sally  forth  upon  the  world, 
hoping  all  things,  believing  all  things,  little 
anticipating  the  checkered  ills  in  store  for  him ; 
little  thinking,  when  he  penned  his  valedictory 
letter  to  his  good  uncle  Contarine,  that  he  was 
never  to  see  him  more,  never  to  return  after 
all  his  wandering  to  the  friend  of  his  infancy, 
never  to  re-visit  his  early  and  fondly-remem¬ 
bered  haunts  at  ‘  sweet  Lissoy  ’  and  Bally- 
mahon.” 

Passing  through  Holland,  France  and 
Switzerland,  we  find  him  at  last  in  Italy,  where, 
in  the  convents,  upon  certain  appointed  days, 
he  disputed  and  conversed  upon  various  liter¬ 
ary  topics,  and  then  “always  forgot  the 
meanness  of  my  (his)  circumstancea” 

In  his  journey  through  France  he  supported 
himself  almost  entirely  by  discoursing  music 
upon  his  flute,  the  constant  companion  of  his 
wanderings. 

He  returned  to  England  in  the  year  1756, 
having  been  absent  about  two  years.  Poverty 
stared  him  in  the  face,  and  he  was  reduced  to 
the  most  painful  shifts.  The  buoyancy  of  his 
nature,  however,  carried  him  through  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  this  period.  He  had  gained  much 
valuable  information  on  the  continent,  infor¬ 
mation  which  we  may  assuredly  believe  exert¬ 
ed  due  influence  on  his  future  career. 

How  pitiable  it  is  that  a  true  poetic  nature 
like  his  should  have  received  so  little  encour¬ 
agement,  that  even  he,  with  his  glowing  fancy, 
his  truthfulness  to  nature,  and  love  of  all  the 


holier  aspirations  of  man,  should  have  been 
compelled  to  turn  his  pen  to  common  hack¬ 
writing,  as  being  more  lucrative,  more  capa¬ 
ble  of  supplying  him  with  the  staff  of  life. 
Yet  such  we  And  to  have  beei^he  case,  and  the 
author  of  that  beautiful  poem,  “  The  Deserted 
Village,”  must  have  breathed  many  sighs  ere 
he  relinquished  the  flowery  path  of  poetry  for 
the  prosaic  walk  of  common  life.  The  poet 
loves  not  the  barren  wastes  of  business,  the 
drudgery  of  every-day  life.  He  should  be 
like  the  birds  among  flowers,  singing  in  the 
warm  sunshine,  or  resting  under  the  branches 
of  primeval  monarchs  of  the  wood.  How  re¬ 
freshing  it  is  to  turn  from  the  picture  of  want 
and  suffering,  which  forms  an  unpleasant  per¬ 
spective  to  his  early  London  associations,  to 
the  opening  of  that  classic  poem  where  he 
apostrophises  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  of 
nature — 

“  Sweet  Aabum  I  lorelieit  Tillage  of  the  plain, 

Where  health  and  plenty  cheered  the  laboring  swain. 
Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  risltpaid. 

And  parting  summer’s  lingering  bloom  delayed. 

Dear,  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease. 

Scene  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please. 
How  often  have  I  loitered  o’er  the  green. 

Where  humble  happiness  endeared  each  scene  I 
How  often  have  I  paused  on  every  charm. 

The  shelter’d  cot,  the  cultivated  farm. 

The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill. 

The  decent  church  that  topt  the  neighboring  hill. 

The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade. 
For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made  I” 

How  calm  and  holy  is  the  scene — the  village 
church,  where  its  humble  congregations  have 
worshiped  so  many  years,  where  so  many 
hearts  have  throbbed  in  joyful  anticipation, 
as  they  stood  on  the  threshold  of  life  at  that 
simple  altar,  hand  clasped  in  hand,  eyes  look¬ 
ing  into  each  other’s  souls,  and  the  lips  hal¬ 
lowed  by  the  vows  that  pledge  the  watchful 
care  of  love  and  duty  for  each,  as  they  tread 
the  downhill  of  life.  What  pictures  does  not 
the  old  church  recall  1— the  bridal,  the  chris¬ 
tening,  when  the  young  germ  of  humanity, 
brought  in  its  infant  purity  to  the  baptismal 
font,  is  dedicated  within  its  sacred  precincts 
to  the  service  of  its  God,  the  young  mother 
with  her  downcast  eyes,  looking  so  lovingly 
upon  the  cherub  in  her  arms,  the  warm  glow 
of  a  mother’s  love  spreading  on  her  beautiful 
face,  and  lighting  those  dewy  eyes  with  the 
tender  solicitude  of  a  true  mother’s  heart. 
The  father,  with  his  tall,  manly  form,  his  sun¬ 
burnt  face,  and  healthful,  glowing  eye,  the 
lofty  brow  overcast  with  a  slight  cloud,  as  he 
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verrAST  raw  or  aobvos. 


The  whole  scene  wears  the  domestic  hne  of 
“  ye  oMen  time,”  when  honesty  of  heart  was 
more  thought  of  than  the  fashionable  cnt  of 
a  coat,  or  the  lisping  tones  of  one  of  onr  mod¬ 
ern  exquisites.  As  Goldsmith  says,  the  pastor’s 
house  was  always  open ;  the  pastor’s  heart 
always  liberal,  and — 

“The  broken  soldier,  kindlj  bade  to  stsx. 

Sat  bj  his  fire  and  talked  the  night  awax. 

Wept  o’er  his  wonnds,  or  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shonldered  his  crutch  and  showed  how  fields  were 
won. 

Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learned  to  glow. 
And  quite  forgot  their  rices  in  their  woe. 

Careless  their  merits,  or  their &ults  to  scan, 

HU  pity  gare  ere  charity  began.” 

But  all  this  was  when  the  village  was  in  its 
prime,  before  the  desolation  came  over  it, 
which  he  afterward  so  graphically  describes, 
as  he  sings — 

“  Sweet  Auburn,  parent  of  the  blissful  hour. 

Thy  glades  forlorn  confess  the  tyrant’s  power ; 
Here  as  I  take  my  solitary  round 


realizes  the  fearful  responsibility,  that  an  im¬ 
mortal  soul  is  committed  to  his  trust ;  then  the 
rush  of  feeling,  tinging  it  with  red,  as  in  the 
depth  of  Ms  heart  he  makes  the  solemn  vow, 
to  be  faithful  to  his  trust.  Then  comes  the 
saddest  picture  of  all,  the  church-yard.  How 
calm  and  holy  a  resting-place  1  The  violets  are 
filling  the  air  with  perfume,  and  the  overhang¬ 
ing  trees  are  filled  with  choristers,  chanting  in 
nature’s  own  language  a  requiem. 

We  now  pass  on  to  yet  another  scene  in  that 
inimitable  poem,  where  the  pastor  is  described 
as  sitting  at  his  own  benevolent  board,  in  all 
the  comfort  of  domestic  bliss,  listening  to  the 
old  soldier’s  tale  as  they  smoke  their  pipes, 
and  drink  their  ale.  The  soldier  has  returned 
from  the  wars,  a  bent  and  decrepid  oid  man, 
and  is  relating  to  his  hospitable  host  the  many 
dangers  encountered,  the  hair-breath  escapes 
through  which  he  has  passed,  exciting  the 
emulation  and  astonishment  of  the  various 
guests  assembled. 
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“  rLBABSD  VITH  HIS  OCSSIS,  TBI  GOOD  MAN  LEAB.flD  TO  GLOW.” 


Amid  thy  tangling  walks  and  rained  ground, 

And,  many  a  year  elapsed,  retura  to  view 
Where  once  the  cottage  stood,  the  hawthorn  grew, 
Bemembranoe  wakes  with  all  her  busy  train, 

Swelis  at  my  heart,  and  turns  the  past  to  pain.” 
With  all  the  poetry  of  hia  nature  he  dee- 
cribes  the  going  forth  of  the  exiles  from  the 
lovely  seqneetered  village  of  Auburn,  to  em¬ 
bark  for  foreign  lands.  All  the  early  associa¬ 
tions  of  their  lives  must  be  relinquished, 
homes  deserted,  farms  left  untilled,  lovers’  ties 
broken  and  new  ties  formed.  We  can  readily 
sympathize  with  the  agony  of  deserting  so 
sweet  a  village,  where  life  had  been  one  un¬ 
broken  gala-day ;  and  as  the  wanderers 
thonght  of  the  sterile  lands,  the  rugged  moun¬ 
tains,  the  strange  world  to  which  they  were 
bending  their  steps,  an  overwhelming  feeling 
of  desolation  must  have  crossed  their  minds 
as  they  cast  a  retrospective  glance  upon  the 
flowery  vales  of  Anbum. 

How  fearfnl  must  have  been  their  forebod¬ 
ings,  as  they  looked  upon  the  ships  in  the  dia 


tance,  bearing  away  those  who  had  embarked, 
never  to  return  to  their  native  land  1  Then 
when  they  cast  their  eyes  upon  the  one  re¬ 
maining  in  the  harbor,  waiting  for  the  little 
trembling  band  on  the  shore,  who,  with  their 
bundles  tied,  stood  with  loitering  steps,  ready, 
yet  dreading  to  enter  its  gloomy  precincts, 
which  was  to  carry  them  from  their  fatherland 
and  all  they  prized  on  earth — how  sad  must 
have  been  their  thoughts  I  They  are  at  the 
water’s  edge.  The  last  ship  is  there,  and  the 
seamen  are  in  haste  to  get  off.  But  it  is  in 
tiie  poets  own  words  that  we  find  the  true  and 
beautiful  description.  He  says — 

“Good  BeaTcnsI  what  sorrow  gloomed  that  parting 

That  called  them  from  their  native  walks  away  ; 
When  the  poor  exile,  every  pleasure  past. 

Hung  round  their  bowers  and  fondly  looked  their  last , 
And  took  a  long  forewell,  and  wished  {n  vain 
For  seats  like  these  beyond  the  western  main ; 

And  shuddering  still  to  foce  the  distant  deep. 
Returned  and  wept,  and  still  returned  to  weep  t 
The  good  old  sire  the  first  prepared  to  go 
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To  new-foond  world*,  and  wept  for  other*’  woe 
Bat  for  himaelf,  in  coneeioo*  Tirtae  broTe, 

He  onl;  wlehed  for  world*  beyond  the  fp«T*. 
Hi*  loTeljr  daughter,  lovelier  in  her  tear*, 

'  The  fond  oompanion  of  his  helpless  rear*. 
Silent,  went  next,  negleetful  of  her  ehamu, 
And  left  a  lorer’*  for  a  fother’*  arms.” 


“  <  Forbear,  mj  son,’  the  hermit  erie*, 

‘  To  tempt  the  dangeroos  gloom. 

For  yonder  foithlesa  phantom  flies, 

To  lore  thee  to  thy  doom. 

Here  to  the  houseless  child  of  want 
Hy  door  is  open  still, 

And  though  my  portion  is  but  scant, 

I  give  it  with  good  will.’  ” 

He  tellfl  the  traveler  that  he  has  no  dainties 
to  offer  him  ;  no  poor  animal  is  slaughtered 
for  his  table ;  bat  that,  he  bears  a  scrip  ttitb 
herbs  from  the  moantiun,  and  will  procure 
fresh  water  from  the  babbling  spring.  His 
couch  shall  be  rushes,  nature’s  down,  and  his 
soporiQc  a  true  man’s  blessing.  And  adds, 

“  Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 

Nor  wants  that  little  long.” 


We  now  tom  to  that  beautiful  ballad  where 
the  wayworn  traveler  beseeches  the  hermit  to 
tom  and  guide  his  weary  footsteps 

“  To  where  yon  taper  cheer*  the  vale,” 

for  he  is  fainting  and  foot-sore.  No  food  has 
he  tasted  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  with  an 
almost  broken  heart,  he  is  about  to  lie  down 
and  die,  when  he  providentially  meets  the  her¬ 
mit,  who  exclaims. 


iJORBEAR,  KT  SOX,  TBl  BKlMn  CRISS,  TO  TUIFI  TBl  DAHOIROUS  OLOOM. 


In  turn  she  relates  her  history.  The  daughter  of 
a  rich  man,  she  had  been  wooed  by  numerous 
suitors,  all  of  whom  she  dismissed  except  a 
poor  youth  whom  she  deeply  loved,  but  in  a 
spirit  of  coquetry  she  drove  him  from  her, 
with  pretended  scorn  and  disdain.  He  fled  to 
solitude,  where  she  supposes  he  has  died  from 
want,  and  in  deep  remorse  she  is  determined 
to  seek  a  similar  place,  where  she  may  end 
her  luckless  'days.  The  hermit  listens  with  a 
palpitating  heart  to  her  story,  and,  at  length, 
opening  his  arms,  he  exclaims, 

'  “  Behold  thy  long-loet  Edwin  here. 

Restored  to  love  and  thee.” 

He  then  proclaims  his  never-ceasing  love, 
and  amid  their  mutual  exclamations  of  sur- 


His  accents  fall  like  dew  upon  the  crushed 
heart  of  the  stranger.  He  bows  his  head  and 
enters  the  home  of  the  hermit,  where  no 
riches  tempt  the  plunderers,  or  require  the 
master’s  care,  with  lock  and  key.  A  wicket 
opens  and  admits  “  the  harmless  pair,”  where, 
after  a  frugal  repast,  the  hermit  endeavors  to 
draw  from  the  stranger  the  cause  of  his  sor¬ 
row.  He  begins  by  telling  him  that  fortune 
cannot  confer  happiness,  even  low  is  but  an 
empty  name ;  that  he  must  hush  his  sorrows 
and  spurn  the  sex.  To  his  surprise,  blushes 
mount  to  the  face  of  the  traveler 

“Like  color  o’er  the  morning  skies.” 

In  a  moment  die  stands  confest 
”  A  maid  In  all  her  charms.” 


A  Day  in  the  Old  Village  Home. 


prise  and  delight,  we  will  bid  adieu  to  one  of 
the  most  beautifol  ballad  in  our  language. 

It  is  only  of  late  that  the  spirit  and  genius 
of  Goldsmith  has  received  praise  worthy  the 
power  and  geniality  of  his  souL  Now  that 
the  towering  form  of  Johnson  no  longer  casts 


its  huge  shadow  over  the  poet,  Goldsmith  will 
find  entrance  to  the  sympathies  of  those  who 
have  long  since  reverenced  him  through  the 
“  Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  and  other  works,  of 
which  England  may  well  be  proud,  and  which 
rank  among  the  classics  of  English  literature. 


I'VE  come  again  to  this  dear  place, 

A  spot  that  I  love  well. 

There’s  not  a  stone  or  tree,  bat  has 
A  history  to  tell; 

A  history  of  years — Ah,  me ! 

That  nefer  can  retnm ; 

And  toward  the  firiends  that  loved  me  there 
I  feel  my  spirit  yearn. 

The  memory  of  a  mother,  dear, 

Comes  to  me  en^e  again. 

And  whiie  1  think  of  all  her  love, 

Hy  tears  fa.l  like  hot  rain. 

Bhe  and  my  sister  Nellie  sleep 
In  yon  old  graveyard  still, 
O’ershadowed  by  the  drooping  elms. 

And  nestling  on  the  hill. 

The  maples  on  the  winding  street 
Have  larger  grown,  and  tall ; 

Ab,  me  I  I  well  remember  where 
Their  shadows  need  to  fall.  . 

The  little  cottage  where  I  lived 
Is  still  as  white  and  fair ; 

But  stranger  faces  from  It  look— 

It  has  a  strange,  cold  air. 

Yet  still  I  felt  that  I  mnst  see 
The  room  where  Nellie  died. 

Where  many  a  summer  night  I’ve  slept. 
Close  pillowed  by  her  side. 

If  j  eyes  quick  filled,  but  strangers  near 
Forbade  the  tears  to  fiow ; 

And  with  one  sad  and  earnest  look 
I  slowly  turned  to  go. 

The  sunshine  smiled  as  out  I  came, 

And  as  I  closed  the  door. 

It  seemed  as  if  I  were  indeea 
A'little  child  once  more. 

In  fancy  I  the  satchel  swung, 

And  pondered  o’er  each  rule  ; 

I  wondered  if  I  would  not  get  * 

A  tardy  mark  at  school. 


And  then  my  charmed  lips  did  speak, 
“  Nellie,  we  late  shall  be.” 
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Oh,  then  in  ^th  came  conscionsneu, 

The  past  was  lost  to  me. 

I  wandered  to  the  dear  old  wood ; 

The  grass  still  groweth  green, 

And  pleasant  flecks  of  sonshine  fall 
Each  leafy  branch  between. 

I  sat  down  in  the  oak  tree's  shade— 

’Tis  there  Tm  writing  nsw — 

And  as  of  yore  the  sweet  sooth  breeie. 
Caresses  soft  my  brow. 

This  used  to  be  a  trysting  place. 

Here  where  the  brook’s  wares  flow — 
And  many  a  sweet,  low  tale  of  lore 
This  olden  oak  most  know. 

The  merry  brook  sings  gladly  on. 

And  chants  the  same  sweet  tone 
As  when  I  walked  with  Harry  Hay 
Beneath  the  harvest  moon. 

Bat  though  to-day  my  heartiis  sad, 
Casing  life’s  vista  down, 

I  am  a  blest  and  cheerfol  wife — 

I  have  worn  woman’s  crown. 


RELIGIOSITY  OF  ART. 

SICOND  PSPEB. 

ITALIAN  PAINTING. 


The  days  of  materialism  are  numbered ; 

for  the  apostles  of  the  *'  Unknown  Grod  ” 
have  declared  Jehovah  from  the  east  to  the 
west  Christianity  is  the  light  shining  in  dark¬ 
ness.  The  march  of  the  new  power  is  silent, 
bat  grand  in  results.  It  numbers  among  its 
converts  poor  and  rich,  plebeian  and  noble. 
The  divine  (T)  Emperors  issue  edicts,  promul¬ 
gate  decree  after  decree,  but  all  to  no  purpose  ; 
for,  like  a  brook  fed  from  unfailing  springs, 
the  faithful  Increase  with  steady  multiplication 
of  numbers.  When  at  last  forced  by  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  persecution,  to  take  refuge  in  the  Cata¬ 
combs,  like  tHe  spring  buried  beneath  moun- 
tidns  of  earth  and  rocks,  which  flnds /rmiam  in 
subterranean  passages,  so  Christianity,  a  pris¬ 
oner  with  the  dead,  found  in  the  cemeteries 
that  peace  and  liberty  denied  her  in  the  usual 
haunts  of  men. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  suflbred  upon  the 
cross,  and  the  trembling  of  everlasting  hills, 
quaking  of  earth,  and  rending  of  the  vail  in 
the  temple,  proclaimed  to  the  children  of  men 
the  actual  presence  of  the  henceforth  guiding 


power  of  the  world’s  destiny.  The  spiritual¬ 
istic  is  the  manhood  of  the  world.  The  way¬ 
wardness  of  youth  shall  give  place  to  the 
sterner  morality  the  man,  and  the  man- 
world  shall  move  onward  to  a  development 
which  shall  rival  the  most  brilliant  days  of 
Greek  civilization,  and  present  claims  to  even 
higher  consideration., 

Greece  may  be  likened  to  a  triumphal  arch 
or  gate,  the  first  through  which  the  advancing 
host  of  humanity  passed  in  its  westward 
march.  It  was  the  firsfliate  to  the  second  en¬ 
trance.  Italy  in  a  later  age  represented  the 
second  gate,  or  grand  period  of  the  world’s 
advancement  It  was  the  second  gate  through 
which  the  world  must  pass  on  its  way  to  the 
miilenial  paradise.  Christianity  was  the  great 
fulfillment,  as  we  are  told  by  our  Saviour ;  and 
the  sixteenth  century  may  be  termed  the  ri¬ 
pened  age  of  spiritualism. 

As  the  splendor  and  learning  of  antiquity 
received  in  Greece  the  finishing  touch  of  ma¬ 
terialistic  infiuence,  so  in  Italy,  especially,  was 
seen  the  ripened  fruit  of  the  spiritoidistic. 
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The  igooranoe  and  prejadioe  of  the  preaent  | 
age  is  too  apt  to  nndervalae  the  magniflcence  | 
and  sterling  worth  of  Italian  civilisation  of  the  , 
fifteenth  and  ^teenth  centuries.  Men  of  learn-  I 
ing,  artists  and  poets,  were  collected  together 
around  the  Papal  throne,  whence  flowed  the 
most  lively  encouragement  to  all  branches  of 
the  fine  arts.  And  the  result  of  this,  not  pat¬ 
ronage,  but  universal  development  or  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  aesthetic  element,  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  lofty  cathedrals,  nnequaled  paintings,  and 
rare  works  of  scnlpture,  with  which  almost 
every  child,  even,  associates  the  name  of  Italy. 

Bnt  how,  by  what  process  did  Christianity 
arrive  at  this  wonderful  state  of  civilization  1 
Did  she  soddenly  and  without  preparation  un¬ 
fold  the  beauties  of  her  nature  t  No ;  the  pro¬ 
gress  was  gradual,  and  we  can  almost  trace  it 
step  by  step,  fix)m  the  rnde  productions  of  the 
Catacombs  to  the  not  more  inspired,  though 
almost  perfect  works  of  Raphael 

In  the  last  days  of  its  power  the  material¬ 
istic  age  had  degenerated  into  the  grossest  form 
of  Atheism.  And  this  does  somewhat  account 
for  the  extreme  bitterness  of  its  conduct  to 
those  who  believed  in  Christ  For,  perceiving 
the  extraordinary  infinence  exerted  by  the 
new  fidth,  and  the  stern  morality  which  it 
tanght,  the  Emperors  feared,  and  with  reason, 
that  it  might  yet  plant  the  cross  on  the  highest 
battlements  of  the  Cscsars.-  It  was  antagonis¬ 
tic  to  the  principles  of  tiie  age.  A  oonstant 
rebuke  to  the  profligacy  of  Roman  society, 
which  no  longer  gloried  in  the  stem  decorum 
which  once  obtained,  Christianity  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  foreign  element.  In  the  dreadful 
straggle  which  ensued  there  was  little  done-in 
the  way  of  Christian  art,  worthy  the  name. 
For  though  the  religious  element  burned  with 
the  brightness  of  the  noon-day  sun,  and  nerved 
its  disciples  to  meet  death  in  its  most  cruel 
forms,  the  testbetio,  which  is  religions,  requires 
calffl— the  holy  infltKice  of  peace — to  the  full- 
ness  of  its  expression. 

The  great  days  of  heathen  art  had  passed 
away  ;  long  years  of  time  had  rolled  over  the 
graves  of  Folygnotns,  Appeles  and  Praxiteles ; 
and  though  in  architecture  Rome  could  boast 
works  of  merit,  the  days  when  religion  re¬ 
ceived  a  new  Impetus  fhnn  the  production  of 


I  a  statue  were  buried  in  the  chasm  of  the  past. 

I  Ronmn  society  was  unfavorable  to  a  high  state 
ofmthetics.  The  art  of  materialism  was  dead. 

I  The  hope  of  the  world  is  in  spiritualism. 
Christianity  embodies  the  energetic  forces  of 
humanity,  which  collectively  advance  the 
world-man  to  the  nobility  of  ripened  age. 

In  the  Catacombs  we  find  the  first  evidence 
of  Christian  art ;  and  however  rude  these  may 
appear,  they  at  least  show  how  truly  religious 
is  the  sesthetio  element,  and  how,  firom  the  very 
commencement,  art  and  the  Church  were  in 
holy  alliance.  It  also  serves  to  show  that 
painting,  particularly,  was  the  expresiion  of 
Christian  sestheticism— its  natural  expression. 
As  an  example  of  the  art  of  the  cemeteries,  by 
which  some  judgment  may  be  formed  regard¬ 
ing  the  subjects  represented,  we  quote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  Cardinal  Wiseman’s  beautifbl 
little  work,  entitled,  “Fabiola;  or,  the  Church 
of  the  Catacombs “  I  have  merely  brought 
you  here  to  show  you  an  areosolium,  with  a 
beautiful  painting.  You  here  see  the  Virgin 
Mother  holding  her  Divine  infant  in  her  arms 
while  the  wise  Easterns,  here  represented  as 
four,  though  generally  wo  only  reckon  three, 
are  adoring  Him.”  And  in  a  note  at  the  foot 
of  the  page :  “  This  painting  has  been  lately 
found,  if  we  remember  right,  in  the  earaetery 
of  Nearus  and  Archilleus.  It  is  lon|^  anterior 
to  the  CouncilofChalcedon,  whence  this  mode 
of  representing  our  Lord  is  usually  dated.” 
Descriptions  of  other  pictures  are  also  to  be 
found  in  the  work ;  but  this  is  sofflolent  to 
show  the  kind  of  art  which  obtdned  among  the 
early  Christians. 

When,  at  last,  issuing  foom  the  caverns  of 
the  earth,  and  by  the  miraculocs  converdon  of 
Constantine,  the  Cfliurch  was  liree  to  exert  the 
power  of  her  mission,  and  to  unfold  the  hidden 
beauties  of  her  nature,  a  great  advancement 
of  the  arts  was  the  result.  Dark  and  colorless 
as  was  the  art  of  Byzantium,  it  was,  neverthe¬ 
less,  prophetic  of  the  future  of  Christianity — 
of  a  purely  Christian  art,  in  wVch  B{dritualism 
of  mind  should  predominate.  Inferior  to  the 
paintings  of  Greece,  it  yet  discovered  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  that  religious  influence  which,  in  the 
fifteenth  and  dxteentb  centuries,  marked  the  se¬ 
cond  grand  period  of  the  world’s  advancement.* 


•  ThoM  who  may  Ctriie  ts  stady  th*  htetoiy  of  paintit  wtU  Sod  ia  tha  Brfaa  QaUarjr,  now  litiiatad  ta  the 
Oeepar  laetitute,  a  Terp  valoabte  eoUeotion  ot  worki  tr  the  earljr  ntatten,  eomweaelag  with  two  earioui  spec- 
haene  of  Bpauitiam.  It  is  hardlp  neoesearx  to  add  that  theaa  pietnree,  as  indeed  is  the  ease  with  oearijr  the 
whole  eoUeetion,  an  ehieS;  iaterestinf  as  Indieatlaf  the  prosness  .of  art  To  the  student  we  pnttiealarljr 
teeosnmend  them. 
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Upward  and  onward  is  the  progreaa  of  the 
world ;  the  church  unfolds  new  loveliness  at 
every  step.  She  inspires  men  to  acts  of  hero¬ 
ism  ;  and  as  her  children  gave  their  testimony 
in  the  arena  where  apostasy  or  death  was  the 
alternative,  so  now  they  give  testimony  to  her 
truth  in  the  establishment  of  religious  societies, 
which,  like  golden  fruit,  she  scatters  in  rich 
profusion  to  the  earth.  Unfettered,  her  guid¬ 
ing  hand  directs  the  destinies  of  men.  The 
religious  world  is  moved  to  its  very  depths, 
and  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  sesthetic  ele¬ 
ment  finds  expression  in  the  works  of  Guido 
of  Sieria,  who  may  be  cited  as  the  first  of  that 
great  period  which  we  class  as  “  Italian  paint¬ 
ing.”  Sculpture  also  revived  in  the  person^ 
of  Niccola  Pisano,  Andrea  Pisano  and  Fra  Jv 
copo  (Turrita).  The  sculptors  numbered 
among  them  several  names  of  distinction,  and 
produced,  successively  Orcagna,  Donatello, 
and  the  celebrated  Ghiberti,  who  fabricated 
those  gates  for  the  church  of  Sun  Giovanni, 
in  Florence,  which  drew  from  the  great  Buo- 
naroti  the  elegant  tribute  that  they  were 
worthy  to  form  the  entrance  of  Paradise.  The 
fine  specimens  of  Greek  and  Roman  art,  in 
which  Italy  was  in  all  ages  rich,  undoubtedly 
account  for  the  power  of  Italian  sculpture. 
For,  with  such  models,  it  would  be  strange  in¬ 
deed  if  an  enthusiast  in  art  could  not  produce 
works  approximating  somewhat  the  excellence 
of  the  sculpture  of  antiquity.  Michael  Angelo 
pressed  hard  upon  the  footsteps  of  the  an¬ 
cients. 

In  its  grandest  development,  Italian  sculp¬ 
ture,  or,  niore  liberally,  Christian  sculpture, 
was,  in  comparison  to  the  same  period  of  paint¬ 
ing,  aa  the  twinkling  star  to  the  full  orbed 
mocm ;  beautiful,  very  beautiful,  but  not 
eqnaL 

The  thirteenth  century  may  be  termed  the 
infancy  of  a  distinct  and  positive  Christian  art. 
All  previous  periods  were  more  or  less  under 
the  influence  of  Greek  artists  who  were  the 
degenerate  followers  or  successors  of  the  mas¬ 
ters  of  antiquity.  At  no  time  was  the  chain 
broken.  The  arts  may  be  traced  back  through 
the  early  centuries  of  Christianity,  down 
through  the  sculptured  halls  of  Rome  and 
Greece,  eastward  into  Egypt  and  India,  until, 
lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  fable,  we  exclaim  for¬ 
ever,  Where  are  the  bounds  of  religion  ?  Can 
we  refer  to  any  period  of  history  and  say,  here 
is  the  ommencement  of  religion  ?  It  is  in 
vain  1  The  skeptic  may  waste  his  time  in  vain 
vou  VII.  27. 


endeavor  to  prove  it  not  supernatural,  but  aa 
a  fact,  no  true  lover  of  truth  can  ignore  it. 
When  man,  the  unity,  the  archetype  of  all 
the  lower  orders — first  stood  upon  the  earth, 
in  the  light  of  the  westward  sun,  be  awoke 
from  the  elements  to  the  sounds  of  music — of 
religious  music,  for  God  stood  near  him,  and 
his  voice  was  as  the  sound  of  many  waters, 
and  his  presence  religious.  Art,  in  the  high 
sense,  is  the  expression  of  the  religious  ele¬ 
ment  ;  and,  therefore,  as  religion  is  God’s 
voice  animating  us,  speaking  within  ns,  so 
art  is  the  outward  expression  of  the  divine  in 
man.  Cimabue,  Giotto,  Memmi,  and  a  host  of 
others  were,  undoubtedly,  influenced  by  reli¬ 
gion.  And  it  may  be  ^aid  of  all  the  tarty 
masters,  what  John  Ruskin  remarked  of  the 
two  first  we  have  named  above,  that  in 
their  works  we  behold,  ''burning  mettagt*  vf 
prophecy,  delivered  by  itammering  lips  of  m- 
fants.” 

In  the  year  1349  the  Florentine  painters  as¬ 
sociated  themselves  into  a  religious  fraternity 
under  the  title  of  St.  Luke.  Nor  was  this  the 
first  instance  of  the  kind,  though  perhaps  it 
may  be  cited  as  the  first  worthy  of  much  at¬ 
tention.  Indeed,  the  records  of  art  prove  most 
convlusively  the  religious  love  which  animated 
the  painters.  Holy  men,  whose  lives  were 
passed  in  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister,  were  in¬ 
spired  to  represent  the  love  of  Christ,  the  suf¬ 
fering  of  the  martyrs,  and  the  divine  mysteries 
of  Christianity.  Fra  Angelico  and  Fra  Barto¬ 
lommeo  were  noble  examples,both  as  Christians 
and  artists.  Many  of  the  masters,  when  about 
to  paint  a  religious  picture,  fasted  and  prayed, 
and  after  making  a  fall  confession  of  their  er¬ 
rors,  and  receiving  the  eucharist,  felt  that  by 
the  grace  of  Him  to  whom  they  had  given 
their  being  in  pious  adoration,  they  might  be 
able  to  produce  a  work  good  in  His  sight. 
What  wonder  that  such  men  produced  works, 
even  in  the  infancy  of  art,  that  still  exert  a 
power  inferior  only  to  a  Correggio  or  Angelo  ? 
They  were  inspired ;  it  was  no  trade  but  a  vo¬ 
cation  to  which  they  were  called  by  the  Father, 
who,  through  his  Church  on  earth,  inspired 
them  to  purity  of  life  and  grandeur  of  expres¬ 
sion.  They  used  the  powers  given  them  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  thus  were  often  learned 
men,  and  accomplished  in  other  arts  aa  well 
as  the  one  to  which  their  energies  were  princi¬ 
pally  directed.  Thus  Lanzi,  speaking  of  the 
Florentine  school,  says  that  besides  the  taste 
and  desire  for  public  ornament,  “  they  were 
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animated  by  a  love  for  religion.”  How  great 
the  contrast  I  the  monk  kneeling  in  prayer  be¬ 
fore  his  cmciOx — the  work,  perhaps,  of  some 
holy  priest — and  calling  upon  the  all-seeing  Fa¬ 
ther  to  aid  him  in  the  work  which  he  is  about 
to  commence  ;  and  the  modern,  who,  carousing 
with  his  companions,  stili  reeking  with  the 
fumes  of  tobacco  and  liquor,  approaches  the 
canvas  on  which  he  intends  representing  some¬ 
what  of  Christian  love  and  purity.  A  fearful 
contrast,  and  painful.  There  are  a  few,  how¬ 
ever,  whose  lives  we  are  told  are  noble  excep¬ 
tions  to  our  rather  sweeping  remark  ;  and  the 
Glermans  will  probably  refer  with  pride  to 
Overbeck,  who,  obeying  the  severe  code  of 
morals  commanded  by  the  Catholic  Church,  to 
which  faith  he  is  a  convert,  resembles  the  great 
masters  in  purity  of  life,  and  approaches  them 
in  the  religiosity  of  many  of  his  worka 
In  the  fifteenth  centiVy,  the  threshold  of  the 
grand  development,  the  religious  sentiment, 
which  has  been  on  the  constant  increase  since 
the  days  of  Guido  and  the  poet  Dante,  finds  such 
true  expression  in  the  masters  of  the  period, 
that  reiigion  itself  may  be  said  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  new  impetus ;  because  so  vividly  did 
these  works  present  the  various  scenes  of 
Christ’s  mission  and  of  the  saints,  that  men 
were  moved  to  new  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
truth,  and  in  after  years  could  doubtless  refer 
much  of  their  goodness  of  life  to  the  inspired 
works  of  the  paintera 
The  reason  that  painting  from  the  first  was 
the  true  expression  of  Christian  sssthetieism, 
as  sculpture  had  been  of  heathenism,  is  ac¬ 
counted  for,  first,  in  that,  unlike  sensism, . 
which  aimed  at  physical  beauty,  Christianity 
aimed  at  spiritual  beauty,  the  expression  of 
mind  or  souL  The  heathbns,  when  they  had 
represented  Tenus  as  the  perfection  of  physi¬ 
cal  form,  were  content ;  they  gathered  about 
the  statue  and  were  physically  moved.  The 
Christian  represented  Deity,  who  not  only  con¬ 
trolled  the  warring  of  elements,  but  presented 
an  indescribable  something  in  which  we  lose 
ourselves  to  earth,  and  soaring  into  infinite  | 
space  and  time,  find  ourselves  repeating, 
“Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon 
earth,”  etc.  The  Christian  is  spiritually 
moved.  Second,  that  spiritualism,  therefore, 
oould  not  find  expresrion  iif  sculpture,  because 
sculpture  bears  relation  to  painting,  as  geome¬ 
try  to  metaphysics.  It  deals  with  matter,  and 
isfinly  great  when  it  is  *xact  in  results.  It  is 
ia  phys^  or  material  representation  that  we 


find  it  great  On  the  other  hand  we  lose  our¬ 
selves  among  the  clouds  of  a  painting,  and  in 
the  expression  of  the  holy  virgin,  however 
perfect  physicaliy,  we  see  not  earth  but  god¬ 
like  purity.  Sculpture  represents  form,  paint¬ 
ing  the  mind  or  q>irit  The  most  lovely  of 
the  Madonnas  of  Correggio  would  fail  to  excite 
in  us  the  kind  of  feeling  the  Venus  of  Cos, 
by  Appeiles,  excited  ia  the  Greeks,  simply  be¬ 
cause,  however  perfect  physically,  they  em¬ 
body  the  god-like  purity  of  spirit  iu  which 
Christianity  delights.  And  thus,  were  an  an¬ 
cient  Greek  to  rise  from  his  grave  and  see  the 
inspired  representation  of  Deity  by  either 
Raphael,  Correggio,  or  Michael  Angelo,  he 
would  exclaim— This  is  indeed  the  "  unknown 
God  ”  whom  we  honored,  and  of  whom  Paul 
gave  testimony.  Third,  that  Christianity 
aimed  at  representing  ideas,  to  effect  which 
numerous  forms  were  required.  Sculpture 
presented  physical  obstacles  to  this;  and 
fourth,  the  spiritualistic  element  loves  to 
dress  itself  in  etherial  clothing. 

Bitter,  in  the  introduction  to  his  History  of 
Philosophy,  assumes  that  the  Christian  civil¬ 
isation  of  Europe  is  the  center  toward  which 
the  intellectual  labors  of  all  history  gravitate. 
This  is  especially  true  when  applied  to  the 
grand  days  upon  the  threshold  of  which  we 
have  been  hovering,  and  in  which  poets,  phi- 
l^phers,  and  artists,  by  the  right  of  genius, 
were  on  equality  with  emperors. 

When  Leo  X.  visited  Florence  in  1515,  “  he 
had  in  his  train,”  says  Lansi,  “  Michael  An¬ 
gelo,  Raffaello,  and  other  professors  of  the 
art,  to  deliberate  concerning  the  fayade  of  the 
Church  of  St.  LorenEo,and  other  works  which 
he  meditated.  His  court  added  pomp  to  every 
spectacle ;  and  Florence  became,  as  it  were,  a 
new  city.  Arches  were  erected  in  the  streets 
by  Granaoci  and  Rosso;  temples  or  new 
faqades  were  designed  by  Antonio  da  San 
Gallo,  and  Jacopo  Sansovino ;  chiaroscuros 
were  prepared  by  Andrea  del  Sarto;  gro¬ 
tesques,  by  Feltrino ;  basso-relievos,  statues, 
and  colossal  figures  by  Sansovino  above  men¬ 
tioned,  by  Rustici  and  Bandinelli ;  Ghirlan¬ 
daio,  Pontormo,  Franciabigio,  and  Ubertini, 
adorned  with  exquisite  taste  the  residence  of 
the  pontiff.  I  say  nothing  of  the  meaner  ar¬ 
tists,  although  in  another  age  even  these 
would  not  have  been  classed  with  the  vulgar 
herd,  but  have  obtained  distinction.  I  shall 
content  myself  with  observing  that  this  emu¬ 
lation  of  genius,  this  display  of  the  fine  arts, 
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in  short,  this  anspicioos  period  sufBced  to  con¬ 
fer  on  Fiorence  the  iasting  appellation  of 
another  Athens ;  on  Leo,  the  name  of  another 
Pdricles  or  Augustus.” 

So  dazaling  is  this  period,  and  so  apparently 
near,  that,  charmed  by  the  beautiful  sonnets 
of  Angelo,  the  learning  and  erudition  con¬ 
gregated  at  the  court  ot  Leo,  and  the  univer¬ 
sal  magnificence  of  the  day,  calm,  dispassion¬ 
ate  criticism  is  almost  impossible.  It  marks 
an  era  in  the  world’s  history  of  the  most  stu¬ 
pendous  importance.  It  is  a  period  of  fruition 
more  than  progress— of  vast  physical  and 
mental  activity,  and  of  extraordinary  changes. 
It  saw  the  triumph,  and  witnessed  the  decline 
of  art— a  decline,  alas  I  which  continues  to 
the  present  day.  The  sixteenth  century  looms 
up  in  the  ages  as  a  colossal  phenomenon.  It 
marks  one  of  the  most  momentous  revolutions 
on  record.  The  names  of  Martin  Luther  and 
Ignatius  Loyola  have  become  familiar  as 
“household  words,”  awakening  on  the  Pro¬ 
testant  side  fresh  evidence  of  protest ;  and  on 
the  Catholic,  renewed  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
“Mother  Church.”  The  Reformation  swept 
over  Europe  like  a  whirlwind,  carrying  in  its 
course  many  of  the  brightest  jewels  of  Roman 
supremacy.  “  It  is  not,  therefore,  strange,” 
says  Macaulay,  “  that  the  effect  of  the  great 
outbreak  of  Protestantism  in  one  part  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  should  have  been  to  produce  an 
equally  violent  outbreak  of  Catholic  zeal  in 
another.  Two  reformations  were  pushed  on 
at  once,  with  equal  energy  and  effect — a  re¬ 
formation  of  doctrine  in  the  North,  a  reform¬ 
ation  of  manners  and  discipline  in  the  South.” 
Did  the  great  northern  movement  stimulate 
thought  and  activity  in  the  cause  of  letters, 
so  also  did  the  southern  movement  under 
Ignatius  Loyola,  who,  “  poor,  obscure,  with¬ 
out  a  patron,  without  recommendations,”  says 
Macaulay,  “he  entered  the  city  where  now 
two  princely  temples,  rich  with  paintings  and 
many-colored  marble,  commemorate  his  great 
services  to  the  Church,  where  his  form  stands 
sculptured  in  massive  silver ;  where  his  bones, 
enshrined  amid  jewels,  are  placed  beneath 
the  altar  of  God.  His  activity  and  zeal  bore 
down  all  opposition,  and  nnder  his  rule  the 
order  of  Jesuits  began  to  exist,  and  grew  rap¬ 
idly  to  the  full  measure  of  its  gigantic 
powers.”  About  the  same  year  that  this  re¬ 
markable  society  was  founded,  Michael  An¬ 
gelo  completed,  and  exhibited  to  the  Aston¬ 
ished  world,  that  triumph  of  Christian  paint¬ 


ing — “  The  Last  Judgment”  And  it  is  a  sin¬ 
gular  fact  that  while  England,  in  particular, 
carried  out  the  most  vandal  measures  in  the 
destruction  of  works  of  art,  that  Italy  pro¬ 
duced  some  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  Chris¬ 
tian  civilization. 

It  is  said  that  the  market  women  of  Athens 
were  competent  judges  of  art  In  their  best 
days  the  Athenians  were,  undoubtedly,  as  a 
people,  versed  in  such  matters  to  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  degree  ;  so  much  so,  that,  animated  by 
the  true  spirit  of  the  age,  all  classes  acquired 
just  taste  and  love  for  the  beautiful.  The  same 
may  also  be  said  of  the  Italians,  who  evinced, 
as  a  people,  a  zeal  and  affection  for  such  things, 
almost  incredible  to  this  later  and  more  ma- 
tenal  age.  As  Demetrius  at  the  siege  of 
Rhodes  respected  the  painting  of  P^otogenes, 
and  protected  it  from  violence,  so,  in  the  year 
1529,  at  the  siege  of  Florence,  the  soldiers> 
after  demolishing  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and 
while  destroying  the  monastery  of  Si  Salvi, 
discovered  a  picture  painted  by  Andrea  Yan- 
nucchi,  “  The  Last  Supper,”  of  such  beauty 
and  grandeur,  that  they  had  not  the  resolution 
to  destroy  ii 

Whatever  praise  be  justly  due  the  early 
Christian  masters,  and  to  other  parts  of  Italy 
and  Europe,  it  is  to  Rome  that  must  be 
awarded  the  crown  of  the  grand  period.  It 
matters  not  where  the  artist  was  bom,  the  dis¬ 
putes  of  the  schools  affect  pot  the  great  ques¬ 
tion,  for  men  cry,  lo  here  and  lo  there,  at  the 
same  time  the  All-parent  guides  them  collec¬ 
tively  to  the  various  epochs  of  their  advance- 
meni  “  We  have  seen,”  says  Lanzi,  “  the  art 
carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  by  Da 
Vinci  and  Buonaroti,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  same  period  embraces  not  only  Raffiiello, 
but  also  Correggio,  Giorgione,  Titiano,  and  the 
most  celebrated  Venetian  painters ;  so  that  a 
man  enjoying  the  common  term  of  life  might 
have  seen  the  works  of  all  these  illnstrions 
masters.  The  art  in  a  few  years  thus  reached 
a  hight  to  which  it  had  never  before  attained, 
and  which  has  never  been  rivaled,*  except  in 
the  attempt  to  imitate  these  early  masters,  or 
to  unite  in  one  style  their  varied  and  divided 
excellences.” 

The  rich  imagery,  the  oriental  magnificence 
of  the  “  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments  ”  is 
eclipsed  by  this  “most  auspicious  period.” 
Aladdin’s  palace  is  but  tame  fiction  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  real  splendor  of  St  Peter’s,  at 
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Rome.  Bat  as  fruit  in  the  ripening  period 
depends  in  golden  clusters  from  the  various 
branches,  and  then  gradually  falls  to  the 
ground,  leaving  the  tree  shorn  of  its  luxuriant 
beauty,  so  art  remained  for  a  period  to  dazzle 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  then,  the  fhiit  be¬ 
ing  ripe  to  fulness,  it  was  scattered  to  the 
tombs  of  those  masters  whom  every  Christian 
honors  and  every  true  artist  venerates.  When 
Michael  Angelo  pillowed  his  head  on  the 
bosom  of  God,  and  slumbered  in  the  arms  of 
death,  he  let  not  drop  the  robe  of  bis  majestic 
vocation,  but  carried  with  him,  as  it  were,  the 
light  of  art.  For,  although  Italy  could  still 
refer  with  pride  to  a  host  of  masters  who 
flourished  during  the  last  days  and  after  t^e 
death  of  Buonaroti,  they  are,  so  to  speak,  the 


procession  which  follows  the  illustrious  dead 
to  the  grave.  They  carry  with  them  emblems 
of  departed  greatness,  and  their  funeral  lights 
serve  the  more  painfully  to  show  that  the 
course  of  empire  !s  run,  and  that  Italy  has 
passed  the  zenith  of  her  power.  She  may  still 
produce  learned  men  and  retain  somewhat  of 
her  ancient  fire  ;  Intellects  of  Miltonic  strength 
may  resort  to  her  halls  of  learning  and  of  art ; 
bat  her  day  is  past,  and  the  pilgrim  finds  imi- 
talort  in  the  place  of  masters.  Now  and  then 
a  brave  heart  advances  to  the  altar  of  paint¬ 
ing,  and  ofiers  up  worthy  sacrifice,  but  the  very 
inspiration  serves  the  more  painfully  to  remind 
ns  that  Julius  and  Leo  are  gathered  to  their 
fathers,  and  that  night  already  casts  her  som¬ 
ber  vail  over  the  grandeur  ofitalian  painting. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Professors  and  Stu¬ 
dents  of  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey, 
to  celebrate  the  successful  laying  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Telegraph  cable.  Professor  Stephen  Al¬ 
exander  made  the  following  address,  which, 
for  its  eloquence  as  well  as  its  historical  inter¬ 
est,  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  pages : 

There  are  some  things  which,  like  the  rising 
snn,  the  rainbow^  and  the  departing  steamship, 
are  always  new ;  we  never  tire  of  looking  at 
them ;  we  always  rejoice  when  we  can  see 
them  again.  There  are  some  things  so  grand 
that  we  cannot  comprehend  them  by  a  single 
effort  of  thought ;  no  one  can  understand  Ni¬ 
agara  in  a  day.  There  are  some  things  which 
include  within  themselves  such  a  henedktion 
that  it  can  only  be  understood  by  a  long  and 
!uq)py  experience.  Such  is  the  sacred  union 
of  these  States.  Need  I  say  that  all  these  char¬ 
acteristics  will  be  united  in  the  completion  of 
that  which  we  are  met  to  celebrate?  It  will 
always  be  new ;  the  grandeur  of  the  great  re¬ 
sult  will  grow  upon  us  with  our  experience ; 
and  we  shall  need  experience  to  understand  as 
well  as  develop  all  its  great  benefits.  We  are 
continually  furnished  with  new  exponents  of 
the  maxim,  now  itself  become  trite,  that 
knowledge  is  power.  We  look  upon  the  noble 
steamship  as  it  breasts  the  waves,  it  may  be 
in  the  very  teeth  of  the  wind,  with  an  almost 
aemi-consciousness  of  its  strength,  and  we  feel 


that  knowledge  is  power.  We  see  that  ship 
dashing  bravely  on  when  neither  sun  nor  stars 
can  be  seen,  and  yet  with  no  slackening  of 
speed.  We  observe  the  helmsman  from  time 
to  time  consulting  a  very  simple  looking  in¬ 
strument  placed  in  a  box  before  him ;  it  is 
only  a  magnetic  needle,  but  by  it  the  ship  is 
safely  guided  through  the  mist  and  darkness, 
and  again  we  fed  that  knowledge  is  power. 
The  savans  of  England  are  assembled  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  rending  of  the  Dover  Cliff ;  the  engi¬ 
neer  sits  quietly  at  his  battery  until  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time  has  arrived,  and  then,  at  a  touch 
of  bis  fingers,  the  mighty  mass  is  rent  from  top 
to  bottom  ;  and  again  we  fed  that  knowledge 
is  power.  We  look  upon  a  machine  of  no  great 
size  connected  with  an  array  of  simple  wires 
and  making  scarcely  more  noise  than  the  tick¬ 
ing  of  a  watch,  and  yet  it  is  conveying  intelli¬ 
gence  from  one  extremity  of  the  land  to  the 
other,  and  again  we  fed  that  knowledge  is 
power. 

Tes,  knowledge  Is  power,  and  the  imponder- 
aUe  agents  which  we  cannot  handle,  weigh,  nor 
always  even  see,  or  yet  feel,  these  are  the  vehi- 
da  of  power,  and.  Intermediately,  tbe  vehicles 
of  thoughi  Before  they  can  become  such  we 
must  understand  the  laws  by  which  they  are 
governed.  It  is  with  the  determination  of  law 
that  science  is  so  largely,  one  bad  almost  said 
mainly,  concerned  ;  for  law  prevails  every- 
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where,  and  that  because  the  Great  Law  Giver 
Buperintends,  pervadea,  and  governs  alL  This 
is  the  province  of  the  diteoverer.  It  is  to  ascer¬ 
tain  law,  to  frame  just  hypotheses,  and  deduce 
their  legitimate  conaequencea  After  him 
cornea  the  inventor,  and  applies  to  practice  the 
knowledge  thus  digested. 

Electro  Magnetism  was  discovered  by  Oers¬ 
ted  in  1819.  Before  that  there  could  of  course 
be  no  magnetic  telegraph.  Ampere,  the 
author  of  the  beautiful  theory  of  magnetism 
at  present  accepted,  devised  an  electro  mag¬ 
netic  telegraph  in  1820 ;  Schilling  in  1822, 
and  Gauss  and  Weber  in  1823.  Barlow,  in 
1825,  endeavored  to  put  a  magnetic  telegraph 
in  operation,  but  was  disappointed ;  the  me¬ 
chanical  effect  of  the  galvanism  diminishing 
so  rapidly  with  the  distance  as  to  seem  to  ren¬ 
der  the  project  hopeless. 

In  March,  1831,  Prof.  Joseph  Henrt,  then 
at  Albany,  published  in  the  American  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Science  his  mode  of  constructing  electro 
magnets,  and  showed  how  smd  tehq  sufficient 
“  projectile  force  ”  (to  use  the  late  Dr.  fare’s 
term)  could  be  given  to  galvanism  under  those 
circumstances ;  and  thus  proved  the  ieetronuig~ 
netk  tdegraph  to  be  practieable,  after  Prof.  Bar¬ 
low’s  attempt  seemed  to  render  the  project 
hopeless.* 

Thus  much  for  the  province  of  the  discov¬ 
erer.  Prof.  Morse  informs  ns  that  the  idea  of 
the  electric  telegraph  occurred  to  him  on  his 
passage  from  Europe  to  the  United  States  in 
1832  ;  when,  also,  he  “  planned  a  system  of 
signs  and  an  apparatus  to  carry  it  into  effect.” 

In  October,  1837,  Prof.  Morse  issued  his 
first  caveat  for  an  American  electro-magnetic 
telegraph.  In  his  telegraph  Prof.  Morse  makes 
use  of  electro-magnets  constructed  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  principles  developed  by  Prof. 
Henry,  which  were ‘published  in  1831.  And 
the  speaker  can  bear  witness  that  Prof.  Morse 
was  in  consultation  with  Prof.  Henry,  on  what 
seemed  to  be  entirely  friendly  terms,  during 
the  early  stages  of  Prof.  Morse’s  actual  tele¬ 
graphing  after  his  method. 


I  Of  all  the  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraphs  put 
I  in  operation  about  the  year  1837,  and  since 
that  time.  Professor  Morse’s  is  one  of  the  most 
simple  and  efficient  His  merits  as  an  inventor, 
are  distinguished,  but  he  cannot  rank  as  a 
dieeoverer]  that  term  being  restricted  to  the 
bringing  to  light  of  a  scientific  principle. 

This  circumstantial  statement  seems  to  be 
required,  because — though  we  will  not  in¬ 
dulge  in  personalities,  nor  yet  call  hard 
names — many  things  have  actually  been  said 
and  done  with  reference  to  this  'natter  which 
no  translation  ef  tiie  Scriptures  would  jus¬ 
tify,  and  which  (could  we  be  wholly  silent), 
the  sturdy  little  electro  magnet  still  in  our 
Philosophical  Hall  would  cry  out  against 
with  its  iron  tongue. 

What  Professor  Henry  had  done  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  matter  led  the  present  President 
of  this  institution,  who  always  has  the  interest 
of  the  College  at  heart,  and  always  will  have 
till  he  dies,  to  conclude  that  Profeseor  Henry 
was  the  man  to  fill  the  chair  of  Physics  then 
vacant  here,  and  Dr.  Maclean  so  distinctly 
placed  the  facts  before  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  that  they  unheritatingly  made  the  ap¬ 
pointment  thus  indicated ;  and  it  is  to  the 
discernment  of  Dr.  Maclean  that  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  the  present  made  to  the  institu¬ 
tion  in  Professor  Henry.  How  appropriate 
that  appointment  was,  I,  perhaps,  should  not 
say,  but  none  can  better  know;  and  who 
does  not  know  that  knows  any  thing  about  it  7 

We  have  said  already  that  the  imponderable 
agents  were  the  vehicles  of  power,  and  that 
they  are  irtenn  diately  the  vehicles  of 
thought  What  n<  >ves  the  ponderous  steam- 
engine?  Is  it  not  th"  elasticity  derived  from 
the  heat  of  the  fuel  burning  beneath  the 
boiler?  Whence  was  the  coal  derived?  It 
is  of  vegetable  origin ;  and  vegetaUee  are 
nourished  and  matured  by  the  light  and  heat 
of  the  sun:  Whence  come  the  streams,  and 
whence  also  the  mighty  torrent  which  rushes 
down  Niagara  ?  They  are  fed  by  the  clouds 
due  to  the  moisture  before  evaporated  by 


*  Prof.  Henry’s  own  langMge  with  reference  to  ibit  frediebearlng  of  the  matter  published  in  Vsreh,  18S1,  is 
as  follows  :  “On  a  little  eonsideratioB,  however,  the  above  result  does  not  appear  to  bo  extraordinary  as  at  the 
first  sight,  since  a  eiurrsnt  from  a  trongh  possesses  more  projeetno  fbroe,  and  approximates  somewhat  in  inten¬ 
sity  to  the  electricity  from  the  common  maehine.  May  it  not  also  bo  a  fcet  that  the  galvanio  finid,  in  order  to 
pradnee  the  greatest  magnetic  effect,  should  move  with  a  small  velocity,  and  that  in  pasting  through  one-fifth 
of  a  mile  itsvsloeity  Is  so  rutardsd  as  toprodnee  a  greater  magnetie  action  t  But,  he  this  as  it  may,  the  fact 
that  the  magnetic  action  of  a  enmnt  from  a  trough  is  at  least  not  sensibly  diminished  through  a  long  wire,  is 
directly  appUcablc  to  Mr.  Barlow’s  projact  of  forming  an  Electro  Magnetic  Telegraph,  and  also  of  material  eonse- 
qnence  in  the  construction  of  the  galvanic  coil.” — American  Journal  <jf  Science,  vohme  1#,  fp.  408  and  404. 
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the  sun’s  heat  Whence  comes  the  wind  which 
bears  the  clouds  whilst  it  fans  us  in  the 
breeze  or  destroys  in  the  storm?  This  agi¬ 
tation  is  also  the  effect  of  the  sun’s  heat? 
The  quivering  as  of  a  sensitive  nerve  at  the 
extremity  of  the  telegraph  wire  ^  all  due  to 
the  effect  of  galvanism  and  magnetism.  Yes, 
the  imponderables  are  the  vehicles  of  power, 
and,  intermediately,  the  vehicles  of  thought. 

By  the  electric  telegraph  we  are  united 
to  England ;  and  thus  have  been  brought  to¬ 
gether  the  two  nations  of  the  world  whose 
power  and  obligation  to  benefit  the  race  is  of 
all  others,  conspicuously  preminent.  All 
honor  to  the  glorious  old  mothercountry,  the 
land  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare,  of  Bacon  and 
of  Newton,  of  learned  divines ;  the  land 
whence  we  derive  our  trial  by  jury,  our 
principle  of  civil  liberty,  developed  here  un¬ 
der  favorable  circumstances.  That  magnifi¬ 
cent  man,  Daniel  Webster,  in  a  speech  made 
by  him  at  a  dinner  given  by  one  of  the 
British  Ministry,  said,  in  his  concise  and  for¬ 
cible  way,  “  There  never  was,  there  never  wilj 
be,  there  never  can  be  but  one  England,” 
and  assuredly  there  never  can. 


Oh!  it  is  most  fitting  that  young  men  in 
the  progress  of  education  should  celebrate 
such  an  event  as  has  brought  us  together  to¬ 
night.  It  is  an  occasion  for  joy.  “  Let  the 
floods  clap  their  hands,  let  the  hills  be  joyful 
together.”  Let  the  nations  rejoice  and  be 
glad,  and  give  thanks. 

But  would  this  event  have  taken  place 
had  it  not  been  for  the  union  of  these  States  ? 
It  is  one  of  the  merely  incidental  benefits 
of  that  union.  The  electric  cable,  under  a 
special  Providence,  has  been  laid  far  beneath 
the  storms  of  the  ocean,  in  the  region  of  quiet ; 
and  under  that  same  special  Providence  have 
we  ever  been  bound  together  by  a  bond  more 
truly  sensitive,  and  which,  thank  God,  has 
been  proved  to  be  beneath  the  storms  of  any 
party  strife.  It  was  one  of  the  designs  of 
our  sacred  Union  to  provide  for  the  com¬ 
mon  defense ;  but  when  we  are  assailed  the 
defense  is  found  in  every  American  heart. 
Let  us  rejoice  that  while  the  name  of  our 
country  is  not  as  beautiful  as  would  be  Colum¬ 
bia,  or  grand  as  would  be  America,  its  de¬ 
scriptive  and  self-interpreting  title  is  that  of 
“  The  United  States.” 


LITTLE  CHILDREN  AS  OUR  EDUCATORS. 

BT  LUCT  M.  OODFRKT. 


OUR  children  help  to  educate  ns.  If  we 
watch  our  own  hearts,  we  shall  see  that 
Karcely  more  evidently  are  we,  by  our  ear¬ 
nest  endeavors,  drawing  forth  their  God-given 
oapaoitles  than  are  they,  all  untaught  as  they 
are,  asdsting  us  to  develop  ourselves.  Yea, 
their  influence  may  begpn  years  before  their 
birth,  when  the  man,  or  the  woman,  true  to  a 
heaven-implanted  nature,  yearns  over  the  lit¬ 
tle  inaagination-created  phantom  which  shall 
sometime  become  reality,  and  strives  to  be 
worthy  to  receive  such  an  one  as  shall  bring 
only  joy  to  his  home. 

When  the  little  helpless  one  comes,  how  the 
whole  nature  expands  with  love,  not  only  for 
that  wee  specimen  of  humanity,  but  for  all 
children  everywhere.  Then  the  father  learns 
careful  calculation  for  the  future,  as  he  be¬ 
comes  almost  boyish  again  in  his  fondness  for 
day-dreams,  in  which  his  child  ever  plays  an 


honored  part,  or,  it  may  be,  if  he  has  wel¬ 
comed  a  son,  he  already  begins  to  question 
with  himself  how  he  may  lead  this  dear  one 
to  avoid  the  bad  habit  which  he  has  allowed 
to  fasten  itself  upon  him,  for  no  parent  wishes 
to  see  his  faults  or  foibles  repeated  by  his 
child.  Meanwhile  the  mother  learns  patience, 
tact,  self-denial,  and  the  multitude  of  minor 
virtues,  which  will  be  little  likely  to  rust  for 
want  of  exercise,  if  she  strive  to  do  her  whole 
duty. 

Children  have  taught  many  a  lesson  of 
thrift  and  worldly  wisdom;  they  have  won 
many  a  hard  heart  to  gentleness,  and  many  a 
sad  one  to  cheerfulness ;  but  they  have  higher 
teachings  for  ns  still,  if  our  hearts  are  open 
to  receive  Uiem.  Gan  we  not  learn  such  lessons 
of  submission,  trust,  hope,  faith,  joy,  and  love 
from  these  little  ones  as  are  written  nowhere 
else  for  ns  ? 
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Sbonld  yre  not  learn  gabmiasion  to  an  all- 
wlae  Father,  as  we  wonder  at  the  perverrity 
of  the  little  nrchin,  who  refuses  to  yield 
readily  to  our  fallible  will,  when  we  are  so 
conscious  that  we  are  seeking  his  good  with 
more  of  wisdom  than  he  can  command.  Those 
times  which  must  come  to  every  parent,  when 
the  child’s  human  will  rebels  against  whole¬ 
some  restraints,  are  full  of  instruction.  Will 
not  that  mother,  who  strives  with  the  stub¬ 
born  little  one,  even  while  the  tears,  which 
will  not  be  repressed,  gush  forth,  as  she  fears 
that  he  is  not  yet  quite  old  enough  to  know 
why  she  thus  punishes,  strive  to  see  the  good 
which  her  Almighty  Parent  would  bring  to 
her,  from  the  cloud  of  affliction  which  is  about 
her  T  Truly,  she  will  be  ready  to  submit, 
without  a  murmur,  to  whatever  shall  seem  to 
Him  best  for  her,  since  she  will  realize  that 
she  is  even  more  blind  to  her  highest  good 
than  is  her  child  to  the  blessing  she  would 
bestow  upon  him. 

As  we  read  in  our  inmost  natures  of  the 
deep  love  we  cherish  for  our  little  ones,  we 
learn  to  trust  Him,  whose  love  for  us  is  even 
greater,  and  to  appreciate  the  blessed  privi¬ 
lege  of  addressing  Him  as  “  Our  Father.” 

All  our  children  give  new  wings  to  hope, 
mnce  we  are  not  less  interested  in  their  future 
than  we  have  been  in  our  own ;  but  it  is  the 
precious  angel  children,  those  who  have  gone 
forth  from  our  darkened  homes  to  the  nearer 
presence  of  the  Father,  who  more  especially 
teach  us  hope  and  faith.  How  bright  Heaven 
becomes  to  those  who  have  such  treasure 
there!  The  home  of  the  child  they  love  so 
dearly  is  no  longer  a  dim,  distant,  shadowy 
land,  but  a  holy  gladdening  reality,  claiming 
snch  thoughts  as  elevate  and  enlarge  the  souls 
which  cherish  them 

The  children  teach  ns  to  be  happy,  not 
alone  by  the  exuberance  of  their  own  joy, 
which  often  compels  our  sympathy,  but  by  all 
the  winning  ways  taught  them  by  their  little 
loving,  trusting  hearts.  When  we  become 
like  them,  in  our  trusting  love,  shall  we  not 
find  that  our  happiness  far  transcends  theirs, 
inasmuch  as  our  Father  is  infinitely  wise,  as 
well  as  infinitely  loving  in  his  discipline.  The 
common  expressions  concerning  children, 
which  imply  that  their  happiest  days  are  fleet¬ 
ing,  are  very  sad  to  me.  How  fully  they  ex¬ 
press  the  wrong  there  is  in  the  world  I  I  know 
there  will  come  increase  of  care  and  sorrow 
with  advancing  years,  but  there  comes  also 


increase  of  strength  and  knowledge,  and  if 
we  do  all  our  duty  to  ourselves,  an  ever-grow¬ 
ing  source  of  happiness,  in  communion  with 
the  All-Perfect  The  young  tree  which  stood 
before  my  father’s  door  twenty-five  years  ago 
would  then  have  bowed  beneath  the  weight  of 
foliage  which  now  adorns  it,  even  as  he  might 
then  have  yielded  to  the  cares  which  but  beau¬ 
tify  his  present  life.  Growth,  expansion,  is 
the  law  of  life,  so  too  it  should  be  the  law  of 
happiness,  and  it  will  be  thus  when  mankind 
shall  leave  their  insane  struggle  for  outward 
wealth  and  distinction,  and  realize  the  noble 
work  they  have  to  perform  in  perfecting  them¬ 
selves  and  their  children.  This  alone  is  a 
tadr  worthy  our  noble  human  nature,  and  this 
brings  its  own  immediate  reward  of  happiness 
at  each  step  of  one’s  progress. 

If  you  say,  my  friend,  that  you  were  hap¬ 
pier  in  the  careless  days  of  childhood  than 
now,  I  must  suppose  that  you  are  mistaken  in 
your  retrospect,  or  that  you  have  not  received 
the  cares  and  griefs,  which  came  with  your 
manhood,  at  a  man,  your  whole  nature  grow¬ 
ing  with  its  opportunities  for  expansion.  Many 
carelessly  refer  to  the  happier  days  of  child¬ 
hood,  who  would  see  their  mistake,  were  they 
to  devote  a  moment’s  thought  to  the  subject 
By  a  beneficent  provision  of  our  nature,  we 
fail  to  retain  any  adequate  remembrance  of 
pain  and  sorrow.  Joys  continually  brighten 
npoh  memory’s  tablet,  gaining  new  associa¬ 
tions  of  pleasure  each  time  that  they  are  sug¬ 
gested  ;  while  sorrow,  unless  caused  by  guilt, 
loses  its  sadness  as  time  passea  How  many 
of  the  trials  of  our  childhood  have  become 
simply  ludicrous  as  we  view  them  now,  though 
they  were  not  the  less  trials  then.  Our  own 
childhood,  as  idealized  in  our  memories,  has 
become  a  part  of  our  present  happiness ;  but 
can  we  find  any  child  to-di^  whose  joy  is  more 
perfect  than  our  own  f  I  think  net  We 
shall  find  those  who  are  gayer,  but  gaiety  and 
happiness  are  not  synonymous  terms.  Happy- 
tempered,  joyous  and  merry  as  my  little  boy 
is,  the  sunbeam  of  our  home,  whom  we  liken 
to  a  lamb  in  the  spring,  ora  bird  in  the  air,  I 
would  not  like  to  believe  that  he  is  happier 
now  than  he  will  be  years  hence,  when  he  may 
know  the  joy  of  an  earnest  human  soul. 
Doubtless  his  ohildidi  glee  will,  more  than 
once,  call  forth  the  remark,  that  he  is  seeing 
his  best  days,  but,  fortunately,  be  will  never 
heed  such  croaking.  He  will  look  upon  the 
future  with  his  own  clear,  hopeful  eyes,  till 
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the  sorrows  come,  which  shall  make  his  life 
more  real,  more  earnest,  and  more  intimatelj 
connected  with  a  higher  one.  Then  may  be 
find  that  there  is  a  higher,  holier  happiness 
than  the  untried  soul  may  eyer  experience. 
Meantime,  I  will  learn  to  be  happy  of  him. 
As  I  see  how  much  more  joyous  be  is  when 
his  trusting  love  leads  him  willingly  and 
cheerfully  to  follow  my  bidding,  even  though 
I  may  require  sacriflces  of  him,  I  will  remem¬ 
ber  that  I,  too,  am  a  child.  Ah  I  how  encour¬ 
aging  to  my  weak  human  heart  is  the  fact, 
that  I  may  go  to  my  Father  with  as  sure  a 
hope  of  sympathy  in  time  of  trial  as  our  lit¬ 
tle  ones  can  feel  in  coming  to  aa  Realizing 
this,  I  may  bless  the  sorrows  which  shall  en¬ 
large  my  sympathy  with  my  fellows,  and  help 
to  teach  me  of  what  our  noble.  God-given  na¬ 
ture  is  capable,  while  they  have  no  power  to 
crudi  the  childish  buoyancy  of  spirits  which 
has  so  sure  a  support  aa  Christian  trust. 

What  heart  has  not  acknowledged  that  the 
children  teach  ns  to  love?  Not  only  do  they 
call  forth  our  deepest  affections  for  their  win- 
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ning  little  selves,  but  they  strengthen  the  ties 
between  us  and  others  who  love  them.  I  need 
not,  however,  do  more  than  suggest  this  topic, 
since  each  will  find  it  a  fruitful  theme  for 
thought 

Besides  these  lessons,  which  all  our  children 
are  ready  to  teach  us,  each  little  one  comes 
with  a  special  message  fh>m  our  Father,  which 
none  may  read  save  those  for  whom  it  is  in¬ 
tended.  By  those  who  live  earnestly  these 
teachings  are  readily  seen ;  but  the  thought¬ 
less  and  frivolous  lose  them  all,  and  with 
them  some  of  the  deepest  joys  of  life.  When 
mankind  shall  have  learned  that  Christian 
earnestness — that  thoughtfulness  which  views 
this  life  as  a  school  of  preparation  for  one  in 
which  there  can  be  no  limit  to  our  happiness, 
save  that  set  by  our  capacity  for  enjoyment — 
does  not  lessen  happiness,  even  as  it  need  not 
banish  gaiety,  they  will  realize  that  he  alone 
can  be  consistently  merry-hearted  to  the  close 
of  life,  who  learns  to  meet  the  cares  and  sor¬ 
rows  in  his  path  aa  means  of  discipline,  to  be 
improved  rather  than  lamented. 
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WE  are  not  learned  in  geology,  but  are 
induced  to  think  that  when  the  world 
was  made,  the  cast-off  fragments  and  refuse 
materials  were  m>ilt  over  into  Stub  Hollow. 
It  was  settled  long  ago  by  certain  sturdy  de¬ 
scendants  of  ^  Pilgrims,  to  wit,  Gap.  Long- 
maker,  Lieut.  Snooks,  and  Corporal  Stubbs. 
The  original  Longmaker  was  gigantic  and  ex¬ 
tensive  in  stature,  but  was  somewhat  indolent, 
it  being  commonly  reported  among  his  neigh¬ 
bors  that  the  wrens  once  made  a  nest  in  his 
coat-tail. 

The  first  Snooks  that  came  into  Stub  Hollow 
was  immense  in  latitude.  The  Snooks  that 
came  over  in  the  Mayfiower  having,  during 
the  sojourn  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Holland,  mar¬ 
ried  a  Dutch  wife,  who  died  soon  after  landing 
at  Plymouth  Rock,  the  change  fromsonrkraut 
to  hominy  having  been  too  much  for  her  oon- 
stitntion.  When  cabbage  grew  the  ensuing 
season,  the  kraut  barrel  was  replenished,  and 
so  her  interesting  offipring  were  kept  in  a 


flourishing  condition.  Corporal  Stubbs,  al¬ 
though  inferior  in  rank,  was  the  hero  of  the 
settlement,  having  in  single-handed  contest 
shot  an  old  Indian,  and  captured  an  old  squaw. 
This  daring  achievement  is  ever  held  in  re¬ 
membrance  by  his  d  escendants,  and  one  of 
them  of  an  artistic  turn,  has  sketched  the  scene 
in  a  thrilling  manner  upon  canvas,  represent¬ 
ing  the  illustrious  ancestor  leading  the  squaws 
away  into  captivity.  In  favorable  situations  a 
peculiar  race  of  sharp-nosed  sheep  were  kept ; 
but  the  principal  dependence  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  was  upon  geese-raisiag,  as  these  bipeds 
managed  more  adroitly  to  secure  the  herbage 
that  grew  among  the  rocks.  Their  feathers 
formed  a  principal  article  of  export. 

The  public  buildings  were  a  church,  a  school- 
house  and  a  grocery.  The  church  was,  at  the 
period  of  which  we  propose  to  speak,  seldom 
visited  by  the  male  population  of  mature 
years,  there  being  little  prospect  of  *'  getting 
anything  to  drink  ”  in  ihat  direction,  and  it 
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being  the  custom  to  carry  “  a  guwt  home  ” 
on  the  Sabbath.  On  week  days  their  horses 
were  pitched  around  the  grocery.  Hence 
“  Heathenrille  ”  became  the  popular  name  of 
the  yillage. 

The  school-house  was  beantifhlly  situated 
near  the  highway,  on  the  edge  of  a  fW>g  pond, 
and  was  flanked  by  briar  hedges.  There  was 
a  tradition  among  the  old  ladies,  that  it  bad 
once  been  painted  red,  and  within  the  memory 
of  the  "oldest  inhabitant,”  the  wood-honse 
had  been  split  up  for  kindlings. 

The  inside  of  the  house  was,  for  the  most 
part,  fllled  with  a  stone  chimney,  in  which  was 
a  fire-place,  and  at  times  an  imitation  of  a  fire, 
the  rule  in  the  district  being  to  keep  a  plenty 
of  sappy,  soggy  stuff  at  the  door,  that  no  fire 
in  common  use  could  posdbly  consume,  so  that 
if  the  world  caught  on  fire  the  wood-pile 
would  be  likely  to  escape  the  general  con¬ 
flagration. 

The  ceiling  was  garnished  with  book-leares 
in  a  masticated  state.  The  benches  were  very 
high,  with  no  backs.  Tbe  small  scholars  were 
squatted  upon  them  like  frogs,  and  looked  as 
though  always  ready  for  a  jump  into  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  floor.  The  larger  pupils  made  out 
better,  having  the  honor  of  resting  their  backs 
against  the  writing  desk. 

A  massive  ferrule  lay  upon  the  table ;  a  for¬ 
midable  bunch  of  birch  whips  were  in  a  con¬ 
venient  position. 

The  schoolmaster,  Peter  Smnggins,  bad  seen 
better  days.  Ho  was  far  away  from  his  native 
village,  from  the  pleasant  hills  and  valleys 
where  he  had  wandered  joyously  in  his  happy 
youth.  He  had  long  before  been  in  prosperi¬ 
ty’s  pathway,  where  were  flowers  and  sweet 
songsters  by  tbe  wayside,  a  genial,  cloudless 
sky  above.  He  saw  a  fair  one,  and  she  was 
oruel,  »  perhaps  she  liked  some  one  else  bet¬ 
tor.  Peter,  after  this  event,  fled  to  Heathen- 
villo,  lived  by  himself,  and  in  winter  kept 
school,  The  tall,  elegant  young  man,  with  the 
form  of  an  Apollo,  soon  grew  weasen  and  win¬ 
try  in  countenance,  lank,  scrawny  in  person, 
and  uncouth  in  manner. 

His  only  companions  were  a  pug  dog  and  a 
tamo  crow.  The  pug,  in  the  summer  season, 
used  to  chase  Peter’s  old  rooster  and  six  hens 
out  of  the  garden,  and  when  school  was  kept 
he  went  wagging  his  tail  after  bis  master 
every  morning  to  the  school-house,  where  he 
lay  by  Peter’s  overcoat,  and  at  night  followed 
his  master  home  with  dne  regularity.  In 


course  of  time  he  grew  fat  and  died  from  apo¬ 
plexy.  The  crow,  in  school  time,  had  a  cage 
at  the  sehool-honse,  over  the  fire-place,  where 
he  kept  a  close  watch  of  the  ABC  class, 
who  deemed  him  akin  to  old  Satan  himself  in 
watchfulness  and  sagaoity ;  he  never  made  dis¬ 
turbance  in  school  bnt  once.  Then,  Peter’s 
back  being  turned,  young  Hen.  Smith  bestowed 
a  kiss  upon  the  not  very  unwilling  Nance  Hig¬ 
gins,  at  which,  though  done  decently  and  soft¬ 
ly,  with  no  snap  and  pop  like  common  country 
kisses,  the  crow  thrust  out  his  head  and  ut¬ 
tered  a  sharp  “  caw.”  This  directed  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  school  and  Peter  toward  the 
bold  H  nry  and  tbe  blushing  Nancy,  when  the 
master,  who  was  always  down  upon  any 
manifestation  of  juvenility,  bestowed  a  suitable 
reprinumd.  This  timely  or  untimely  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  crow  was  followed,  in  due  time,  by 
a  wedding  of  “  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hen.  Smith.” 
Bach  morning  the  grief  of  young  HeathenviUe 
was  manifest  He  was  duly  ejected  from  the 
paternal  premises  at  half-past  eight,  A.  M., 
with  precise  directions  to  “  mind  his  book,” 
which  book  consisted,  in  each  family,  of  an  old 
edition  of  Webster’s  spelling-book,  a  part  of  a 
Testament,  with  a  portion  of  the  cover,  with 
some  lAves  of  an  “English  Reader,”  or  a 
“  Columbian  Orator.”  Favored  families  had 
slates  and  arithmetics.  But  grammar  and 
geography  were  deemed  utterly  unworthy  of 
attention.  In  the  evening  the  returning  prod¬ 
igals  were  received  about  dark,  fed  upon  mush, 
duly  chastised,  and  sent  to  bed. 

Tbe  parents  seldom  went  over  to  the  school- 
house,  Its  existence  being  a  dim  myth  or  tradi¬ 
tion  ;  bnt  now  and  then  a  matron,  whose  Joe 
(invariably  the  most  consummate  little  scamp 
in  school)  had  been  punished,  opened  the  door 
and  arms  a-kimbo,  uttered  a  variety  of  shrill 
bluster,  to  the  efibot  that  she  “  should  think 
that  tile  master  might  pnnish  snch  as  deserved 
it — Sai  Jones  and  them  bnt  the  verdict  of 
the  men,  down  at  the  grocery,  was  “  sarved 
him  right — give  him  more snch  having 
been  the  manner  of  their  own  education,  at 
the  same  university. 

One  day  one  of  the  first  class  boys  offered 
tbe  crow  a  chew  of  tobacco.  It  was  poor 
Tommy’s  first  and  last  chew. 

Tbe  decease  of  his  lost  pet  was  a  severe  blow 
to  old  Peter.  Tommy  loved  him  with  all  the 
gentleness  and  affection  of  his  crow  heart,  and 
now  be  felt  that  no  living  being  oared  for  him. 
One  dreary  morning,  late  in  winter,  the  schol- 
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ar3  had  assembled,  bat  no  master  came. 
They  found  him  in  bis  arm-chair,  by  the  em¬ 
bers  of  his  last  hickory  fire,  cold  and  dead. 
The  old  bachelor  master  had  been  somewhat 
gruff,  sour,  and  apparently  froaen-bearted ; 
but  they  found  in  his  oold  band,  a  neat  min¬ 
iature  of  a  fair  girl,  in  the  early  qiring-time 
of  life.  The  withered,  blanched  and  leafless 
trunk  bad  fhllen  at  last 
A  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  sinoe. 
The  scbool-hoase  stands  and  may  last  yet  for 
generations.  Still  old,  lean,  shabby  horses  are 


hitched  around  the  grocery.  The  church 
stands  weather-beaten  and  ^ngy;  the  horse 
sheds  have  rotted  down ;  the  old  pastor  died 
years  ago.  Now  and  then  a  neighboring  cler¬ 
gyman,  taking  somebody  with  him,  renturea 
to  hold  service  there,  but  goes  away  disheart¬ 
ened.  Heatbenville  seems  beyond  the  reach 
of  missionary  labora 

In  one  corner  of  the  neglected  burying* 
ground  is  a  tomb-stone,  all  covered  with  weeds 
and  Iffiars ;  and  on  it  is  iusoribed  PtUr  Smug- 
gint. 


PEKVENTION  OF 

SEVERAL  recent  eases  of  the  sudden  de¬ 
cease  of  distinguished  persons,  induced 
an  able  writm:  in  the  National  InUUigeneer  to 
make  the  inquiry,  “  Can  no  human  expedient 
avaU  to  ward  off  events  so  appalling  to  the 
stoutest  heart  T” 

The  same  writer  then  proceeds  to  answer  his 
own  momentous  question  in  so  able,  and,  it 
seems  to  us,  rational  manner,  that  we^eel  it  a 
sort  of  moral  duty  to  help  make  his  ideas  and 
theory  more  widely  known. 

These  disasters  are  always  attributed,  it 
must  be  confessed  with  most  unsatisfactory 
vagueness,  to  dwaoM  qf  the  heart' — a  progno¬ 
sis  as  clear  and  certain  as  if  the  result  were  at 
once  ascribed  to  “  want  breath."  Everybody 
knows  that  life  ceases  only  with  the  pulsation 
of  the  heart ;  and  recent  induction  from  a 
number  of  well-established  facts  and  experi¬ 
ments  embodied  in  the  writings  of  Gall  and 
Spurzbeim,  Dr.  Gregory  of  Edinburgh,  Alfred 
Smee  and  Farraday  of  London,  John  Bovee 
Dods  and  others  in  our  own  country,  go  far  to 
prove  that  it  is  (its  brmn,  and  not  the  heart,  that 
inauguraiei  the  functions  of  life,  that  sets  in 
motion  the  animal  mechanism,  that  primarily 
impels  the  circulation  and  distributes  vitality 
throughout  the  entire  organism  of  man.  The 
means  by  which  this  is  effected  is  the  nereaut 
egiiem — that  marvelous  organization  (for  we 
are  “ fearfully  and  wonderfully  made”)  that 
pervades  the  whole  frame  of  man,  and,  like  the 
copper  wires  of  the  magnetic  battery,  connects 
the  most  remote  and  most  minute  parts  with 
the  brain,  the  presiding  genius  which  rules  and 
governs  the  whole  domain  of  the  human  econ- 
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omy.  Now,  it  is  the  interruption  of  this  con¬ 
tinuous  and  incessant  vital  distribution,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  brain  throughout  the  whole 
frame-work  of  being,  that  produces  disease. 
lU  enlirt  ceseation  «  death.  This  flow  of  vitality 
is  eleetrieal.  The  nerves  are  its  conducting 
lines.  Any  paralysis  of  their  powers,  produced 
by  any  cause — by  intemperance  in  food  or 
drink,  by  incessant  study,  by  mental  anxiety 
or  physical  exhaustion  or  inertness — tiay,  and 
sometimes  does,  impede  or  intercept  this  circu¬ 
lation  from  the  brain  through  its  tubular 
branches,  the  nerves.  When  this  occurs  it 
must  be  instantly  remedied  and  the  nervous 
circulation  restored,  or  death  is  the  certain  and 
speedy  result.  Now,  the  question  is,  how  is 
this  to  be  done. 

Experience  and  observation  happily  concur 
with  the  now  known  laws  of  animal  electricity 
in  suggesting  two  sources  safety  under  such 
circumstances.  The  flrst  is  to  call  into  active 
operation  all  the  latent  powers  and  energies 
inherent  in  the  pbyidcal  constitution  of  the 
subject,  and  set  them  to  work  to  expel  the  en¬ 
emy.  Secondly,  to  aid  all  these  vital  energies 
by  hdf  from  without,  by  immediate  contact  and 
electrical  sympathy  with  another  and  a  vigor¬ 
ous,  healthy  human  body.  By  the  jdnt  influ-* 
ence  of  these  curative  agencies,  that  eguU&rium 
in  which  we  know  nature  delights,  will,  under 
proper  conditions,  be  restwed,  and  the  speedy 
resumption  of  the  vital  processes  may  be  nat¬ 
urally  expected. 

All  know  the  powerful  effect  of  any  strong 
shock  on  the  nervous  system.  Familiar  illus¬ 
trations  occur  readily  to  us  all.  Children  cure 
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each  other  of  that  troublesome  nervous  affeo-  spine,  downward,  with  the  hand  ;  letitbecon- 
tion,  the  hiccough,  by  a  sudden  Uow  or  sur-  tinned  until  some  signs  of  vitality  appear,  or 
prise.  X  drunken  man  is  Instantly  sobered  for  a  oontinoous  period  of  five  or  ten  minutes, 
the  shock  of  a  cold  bath.  Furious  insanity  The  favorable  efltet  is  exhibited  by  opening 
has  been  subdued,  and  sometimes  completely  the  eyes,  by  resumed  respiration,  and  some- 
cured  by  the  soothing  influence  of  soft  musio.  times  by  starting  up  as  if  suddenly  aroused 
The  cheek  blanches  with  ftar  or  reddens  with  out  of  sound  sleep. 

anger,  and  the  whole  fhune  of  man  is  alter-  By  holding  the  hand  of  the  patient  in  one  of 
nately  convulsed  by  passion  and  paralysed  by  yours  and  striking  the  back  with  the  other,  an 
terror.  The  bodies  of  those  recently  dead,  slKtrieof  current  is  established  between  the  two 
when  subjected  to  the  shock  of  the  galvanic  bodies,  and,  as  the  taps  or  blows  on  the  spine 
battery  have  been  actually  made  to  resume  are  applied  to  the  most  sensitive  part  of  the 
for  a  time  the  vital  functions.  These  are  all  body,  whatever  nervous  force  and  vital 
the  results  of  certain  sensible  impressions  on  strength  there  may  be  in  the  system  of  the  pa¬ 
ths  nervous  system,  and  those  who  have  wit-  tient  is  aboused  and  organised  by  the  process  ; 
neased  or  performed  themselves  experiments  and,  being  combined  with  that  which  is  thrown 
in  animal  magnetism,  psychology,  &c.,  with-  off  or  transfbsed  from  your  own  body,  the  ner- 
out  being  moved  by  the  tauats  and  ridicule  of  vous  circulation  la  resumed  and  pushed  for- 
conceited  ignorance  and  Ugotry,  will  ipadily  ward,  and  the  obstruction  is  removed  which 
admit  the  extraordinary  susceptibilities  of  the  causes  the  cessation  of  motion,  which  itself 
nerves,  and,  in  fact,  agree  that  it  is  difBcult  to  simulates  death,  and,  unless  remedied  speedily 
fix  limits  to  the  powers  and  capacities  of  the  declares  itself  in  permanent,  unmistakable  mor- 
vital  structure  of  man.  tality. 

Jn  view  of  such  facts  and  reasoning  the  The  writer  takes  leave  to  add  that  whether 
question  recurs,  by  what  means  can  we  afford  he  has  made  himself  intelligible  to  the  reader 
reliefer  render  assistance  to  nature  in  her  or  has  correctly  expounded  the  theory  of  the 
conflict  with  the  ruthless  invader  death  ?  remedy,  or  not,  he  hopes  none  will  omit  to  try 

I  presume  to  answer.  In  every  case  of  sud-  it  from  contempt  of  its  simplicity.  The  ner- 
den  attack,  threatening  the  life,  even  when  at-  vous  ^stem.  It  is  well  known,  is  ^eopprobrium 
tended  by  paralysis,  loss  of  breath,  syncope,  of  the  medical  profesrion.  Its  nature,  funo- 
and  even  apparent  cessation  of  ait  vital  motion,  tions,  mode  of  action,  and  connection  with  the 
let  the  most  vigorous  and  healthy  person  vital  economy  are  all  comparatively  unknown 
present  instantly  seiae  the  patient  firmly  to  them.  The  eUetrieal  theory  of  its  exposition 
by  the  hand,  and,  with  your  other  dis-  has  probably  received,  as  yet,  the  least  share 
engaged  hand  open,  but  with  the  fingers  of  their  attention  and  investigation.  It  may 
pressed  together,  strike  tiie  patient  a  sue-  contain  the  true  solution  of  its  wonders  and 
cession  of  smart,  sharp,  quick  blows  down  anomalies,  which,  as  yet,  are  unexplained, 
the  whole  spinal  colunm,  beginning  at  the  In  respect  to  this  remedy  as  a  prevention  of 
base  of  the  bndn— the  back  of  the  neck—  sudden  death,  the  writer  has  very  satisfactory 
which  is  the  head  of  the  column.  The  pa-  evidence  in  the  actually  beneficent  remUi 
tient’sbody  should,  of  course,  be  turned  on  the  which,  in  two  eases  within  his  own  knowledge, 
side  so  as  to  present  the  entire  spine  to  the  pro-  attended  the  experiment ;  apparently  preserv- 
cess.  Let  this  be  continued  with  such  force  as  ing  the  life  of  each  patient  from  what  seemed 
would  sufflee  to  arouse  one  in  a  deep  sleep,  to  him  and  others  to  be  sadden  impending 
and  with  occasional  smart  friction  along  the  dissolution. 


ON  A  CORNELIAN  HEART,  BROKEN. 

ILL-FATED  Heart!  and  can  it  be  Tet  prseious  sssms  each  shattered  part. 

That  thou  shonldst  thus  be  rent  in  twain?  And  every  fragment  dearer  grown. 

Have  years  of  care  for  thine  and  thee  Since  he  who  wears  thee,  feels  thou  art 

Aliks  been  all  employed  in  vain?  A  fitter  emblem  of  his  own. 
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DEEP-SEA  SOUNDINGS,  AND  OCEAN  TELEGRAPHS. 


OBSBTATintT,  WAunHOTos,  B*pt«iBbar  ^  18W. 
Hoh.  Isaac  lovan,  Stertlarji  qf  tKt  Wavs. 

IR :  The  Atlantic  cable  quietly  rests  on  its 
plateau,  and  the  laying  of  it  has  been 
celebrated  with  a  pomp  and  circumstance  sel¬ 
dom  if  ever  witnessed  on  any  occadou  in  this 
country  before.  It  Is  a  great  achievement 
and  is  so  considered  by  the  people  of  all  Chris¬ 
tendom.  Everything  that  contributed  toward 
its  accomplishment  is  now  possessed  of  that 
peculiar  interest  which  attaches  to  the  history 
of  great  events. 

On  the  1st  instant  Crystal  Palace  of 
New  York,  the  histoi’y  of  this  telegraphic  en¬ 
terprise  was  given  in  a  speech  of  much  beauty 
and  eloquence,  by  David  Dudley  Field,  for 
and  in  behalf  of  the  Company— he  being  one 
of  the  original  projectors. 

In  1854  he  and  his  associates  had  under  con¬ 
sideration  a  line  from  our  own  shores  to  New¬ 
foundland,  when  the  idea  of  extending  it  across 
the  Atlantic  was  suggested  ;  but  before  they 
decided  upon  anything  they  wrote,  said  the 
orator,  “  to  Lieut  Maury  to  inquire  about  the 
practicability  of  submerging  a  cable,  and  con¬ 
sulted  Professor  Morse  about  the  possibility 
of  telegraphing  through  it  Their  answers 
were  favorable.  On  receiving  them  it  was 
agreed  to  '  go  ahead.’  ” 

The  part  which  the  Observatory  has  played 
in  the  history  of  submarine  telegraphy,  and  of 
this  line  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New, 
is  a  quiet  and  an  humble  part ;  nevertheless, 
it  now  appears  to  have  been  an  important  and 
useful  part  But,  whatever  it  may  have  been, 
it  has  grown  cut  of  that  beautiful  system  of 
research  concerning  the  physics  of  the  sea, 
which,  having  its  commencement  here  in  1842, 
has  expanded,  and  blossomej^  and  fruited,  giv¬ 
ing  among  its  fruits  for  man’s  benefit,  charts  of 
the  winds  and  currents  of  the  sea,  and  secrets 
snatched  from  its  depths.  The  present,  there¬ 
fore,  seems  to  be  a  proper  time  for  placing  on 
record,  in  an  official  way,  a  statement  showing 
the  connexion  of  the  Observatory  with  this 
enterprise,  and  the  part  borne  in  it  by  each 
one  who  has  helped  this  institution  to  render 
good  service  in  such  a  field. 

In  1849  the  labors  of  the  Observatory  in 
the  hydrographical  department  of  its  duties 
appears  to  have  attracted  the  favorable  consid¬ 


eration  of  Gongress ;  for  in  March  of  that  year 
a  law  was  passed  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  **  to  detail  three  suitable  vessels  of 
the  navy  in  testing  new  routes  and  perfecting 
the  discoveries  made  by  Lieut.  Maury  in  the 
course  of  his  inveetigationB  of  the  winds  and 
currents  of  the  ocean  ;  and  to  cause  the  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  navy  to  cooperate  in  procuring  ma¬ 
terials  for  rach  invescigatlonB,  in  so  far  as 
said  cooperation  may  not  be  incompatible 
with  the  public  interest” 

Under  this  law  the  United  States  schooner 
“  Taney,”  Lieut  J.  C.  Walsh  commanding, 
was  sent  to  sea  in  1849.  She  was  directed, 
among  other  things,  to  make  a  series  of  deep- 
sea  soundings.  She  was  provided,  therefore, 
with  fourteen  thousand  fathoms  of  steel  wire, 
and  a  self-registering  deep-sea  sounding,  ap¬ 
paratus,  made  by  Mr.  Baur,  of  New  York, 
from  drawings  and  according  to  a  plan  de¬ 
signed  in  this  office.  She  got  acast  with  5,700 
fathoms  of  line  out,  when  it  parted,  losing  the 
apparatus.  She  then  proved  unsea worthy,  was 
condemned  and  sent  back  under  escort 
This  reported  sounding  served  to  stimulate 
that  longing  which  is  implanted  in  the  human 
breast  touching  the  mysteries  and  the  wonders 
of  the  great  deep ;  for  up  to  this  time  no  sys¬ 
tematic  attempt  had  ever  been  made  to  fathom 
the  deep  sea.  Sporadic  casts  of  the  lead  had 
been  made  here  and  there  in  “  blue  water,” 
but  though  the  reported  depths  had  been  great 
yet,  as  with  that  of  the  Taney,  there  always 
remained  a  doubt  as  to  whether  bottom  had 
been  reached  or  not,  and  at  what  depth.  Up 
to  this  time  we  were  as  ignorant  as  to  the 
depths  of  the  ocean,  and  the  character  of  that 
portion  of  the  solid  crust  of  our  planet  which 
constitues  its  bed,  as  we  are  at  this  moment  of 
the  interior  of  one  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter. 

My  excellent  friend,  the  late  Commodore 
Warrington,  who  was  then  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  Hydrography,  of 
which  the  Observatory  is  a  branch,  took,  as 
was  his  wont,  liberal  and  enlightened  views  of 
the  matter.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  re¬ 
garded  It  with  a  lively  interest ;  be  was  ready 
to  afford  everv  facility  that  the  law  required, 
and  the  law  iMsIf  was  liberal  enough.  Under 
such  auspices,  it  was  decided  to  inaugurate  a 
regular  plan  of  deep-sea  soundings  for  the 
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American  nary.  Accordingly  formula  were 
arranged,  methods  prescribed,  and  every  ves¬ 
sel  wa|  furnished  with  the  requisite  twine,  Ac., 
and  commanded  to  use  every  suitable  and  con¬ 
venient  opportunity  while  at  sea  to  try  the 
depths  of  its  deep  waters.  Each  vessel  was  al¬ 
lowed  a  number  of  reels  of  this  twine,  accord¬ 
ing  to  her  cruising  ground,  each  reel  contain¬ 
ing  ten  thousand  fathoms,  weighing  about  one 
hundred  pounds. 

Under  this  order,  Lieut  Wm.  Rogers  Taylor, 
the  1st  of  the  Albany,  Gapt.  Platte,  commenced 
a  series  of  soundings  in  and  about  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Captain  Barron,  of  the  John  Adams, 
ran  a  line  across  the  Atlantic,  and  Captain 
Walker,  of  the  Saratoga,  got  a  cast  in  the 
South  Atlantic. 

All  these  soundings  required  verification;  and 
in  1851  the  Dolphin,  Lieutenant  Commanding 
S.  P.  Lee,  was  fitted  out  under  the  act  of  1849 
eq>ecially  to  assist  me  with  observations  and 
experiments.  After  many  trials,  and  as  many 
failures,  she  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  good 
casts,  which,  being  reliable,  enabled  me  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  law  of  descent  for  the  plummet,  and  so 
prove  the  soundings  of  other  vesseln 

Lieutenant  Lee,  having  thus  “  made  the  egg 
stand  on  its  end,”  returned  home,  bringing  with 
him  the  best  aeries  of  deep-sea  soundings  that 
op  to  that  time  bad  ever  been  made  ;  and  they 
have  not  been  surpassed  by  any  up  to  this  day. 

The  Dolphin  was  then  placed  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Lieutenant  0.  H.  Berryman,  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  service.  With  Los’s  plans  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  guide  him,  he  put  to  sea  from  New 
York  October,  1852,  sounding  as  he  went,  as 
far  as  the  meridian  of  40*’  W.,  where  he  was 
overtaken  by  a  gale,  damaged,  and  forced  into 
the  Tagus  for  repairs.  Here  be  remained  till 
December  19  th,  and  then  returned  home  by  the 
southern  route,  sounding  and  looking  for 

vigias  ”  as  he  came. 

With  Lee's  soundings  in  the  Dolphin,  to¬ 
gether  with  those  already  obtained  fbom  the 
regular  cruisers  in  the  navy,  I  was  enabled, 
with  the  assistance  of  Professor  Flye,  to  con¬ 
struct,  in  the  fall  of  1852,  an  orographic  map 
of  the  bed  of  the  North  Atlantic  ocean,  and 
to  give  a  profile  representing  a  vertical  sec¬ 
tion  of  its  bottom  between  this  country  and 
Europe,  near  the  parallel  of  39°  N. 


The  materials  used  for  this  map*  and  profile 
were  the  deep-sea  soundings  already  men¬ 
tioned  as  made  by  Walsh,  Taylor,  Lee,  and 
Barron,  together  with  others  which  had  been 
received  from  the  Congress,  CommodOTO  Mc- 
Keever ;  the  Portsmouth,  Capt  Dornin ;  the 
Cyaue,  Capt.  Paine;  the  Plymouth,  Capt 
Kelly;  the  Germantown,  Capt  Knight;  the 
Susquehanna,  Capt  Inman ;  and  Lieut  Was- 
ley,  of  the  Jamestown,  Capt  Downing.  These 
were  the  first  maps  of  the  kind  ever  attempted 
for  “  blue  water.”  Their  olyeet  was  to  show 
the  depressions  of  the  solid  crust  of  our  planet 
Mow,  as  geographers  seek  to  represent  its 
elevation  tAove  the  sea  level.f  The  “tele¬ 
graphic  plateau  ”  is  there  delineated  on  plate 
xiv.,  very  much  as  the  subsequent  deep-sea 
soundings  have  shown  it  to  be.  This  attempt 
to  map  out  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea  was 
regarded  with  exceeding  interest  by  the 
learned.  Humboldt  gave  it  high  praise;  it 
opened  the  freshest  and  most  interesting  field 
that  remained  to  him  for  contemplation  on 
the  domains  of  science. 

Up  to  this  time,  however,  nothing  bad  ever 
been  brought  up  from  the  deep  sea.-  The 
plummet  was  a  cannon  ball  and  the  soiinding 
line  a  bit  of  small  twine,  which  was  broken  ofiT 
when  the  cannon  ball  reached  the  bottom,  k> 
that  ball  and  twine  remained  behind ;  const- 
quently  every  cast  of  the  deep-sea  plnnunet 
involved  the  loss  of  a  shot  and  of  as  much 
twine  as  it  took  to  reach  the  bottom.  It  was 
desirable  to  bring  up  soundings  not  only  that 
we  might  learn  what  the  bottom  and  bed  of 
the  ocean  were  made  of,  but  that  we  might 
know  of  a  verity  and  have  the  proof  that  the 
bottom  had  been  reached. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  attention  of 
Lieut  J.  M.  Brooke,  who  was  at  the  time  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  Observatory,  was  called  to  the 
subject,  when  he  made/or  bringing  up  tpeemene 
from  the  haUam  the  beautiful  and  simple  contri- 
trivance  known  as  “  Brooke’s  deep-sea  sound¬ 
ing  apparatua” 

When  the  Dolphin  returned  from  the  Tagus, 
which  she  did  in  March,  1853,  arriving  at  Nor¬ 
folk  on  the  7  th  of  that  month,  she  was  ordered 
to  sea  again  under  Berryman  to  assist  still 
further  “in  perfecting  the  discoveries  nisA» 
1^  Lieut  Maury  in  the  course  of  his  investi- 


•  Sm  pUtM  sir.  sad  KT.  Haorr't  Bailios  Dlnstloas,  6tb  edition. 
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gations  of  the  winds  and  currents  of  the 
ocean.”  And  that  I  might  procure  specimens 
of  the  bottom,  this  apparatus  of  Brooke  was 
put  on  board  of  the  Dolphin ;  and  this  was 
the  first  time  that  it  was  put  on  board  anj 
TesKl.  The  flirst  time  it  was  used  was  at 
1.20  P.  M.  Jnlj  7,  1863,  in  lat  64»  17’  N., 
long.  22"  Sa*  W.,  by  J.  G.  Mitchell,  then  a 
midshipman  on  board  that  brig.  This  sound¬ 
ing,  as  were  all  since  Lee’s  time,  was  made 
from  a  boat;  it  occupied  six  hours.  The 
depth  was  2,000  fathoms,  and  the  rod  came 
up,  its  arming  loaded  with  the  precious  trophy. 
This  promising  young  officer  made  erety  deep- 
sea  sounding  that  was  made  in  the  Dolphin 
during  that  cruise,  save  one  only;  and  to 
him  belongs  the  honor  of  bringing  up  the  first 
specimen  that  was  ever  obtained  from  the 
bottom  of  the  deep  sea.  Subsequently,  during 
this  cruise,  several  other  specimens  were  ob¬ 
tained  ;  but  the  first  was  described  by  Mitchell 
as  “  a  fine  chalky  clay.” 

The  Dolphin  returned  in  November,  1863. 
Her  soundings  during  these  two  cruises,  under 
Berryman,  were  first  published  in  the  sixth 
edition  of  Sailing  Directions,  March,  1864. 
The  ipecimens  from  the  bottom  were  forward¬ 
ed  to  the  Observatory,  and  by  me  sent  to  that 
charming  man  of  science,  the  late  Professor 
Bailey,  of  West  Point,  for  examination  under 
his  microscope.  He  examined  them,  and 
found  those  specimens  from  the  bottom  of  the 
great  deep,  not  to  have  “  a  partieU  cf  mtnd  or 
grmed  mixed  ueth  them,”  but  to  be  mites  of  sea- 
shells,  perfect  in  form,  and  as  unworn  and  on- 
triturated  as  they  were  when  alive. 

This  discovery  of  the  microscope  at  once 
suggested  the  idea  that  there  is  no  running 
water,  no  abrading  forces  upon  the  bottom 
and  bed  of  the  deep  sea ;  and  consequently 
that,  if  an  electric  cord  were  ever  lodged  upon 
the  telegraphic  plateau,  there  it  would  lie  in 
cold  obstruction,  without  anything  to  fret, 
chafe,  or  wear,  save  alone  the  tooth  of  time. 

Accordingly,  when,  in  February,  1854,  the 
projectors  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  inquired 
of  me  “  about  the  practieability  of  submerg¬ 
ing  a  cable,”  I  was  enaUed  to  reply  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“From  Newfoundland  to  Ireland  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  nearest  points  is  about  rix- 
teen  hundred  miles,  and  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
between  the  two  places  is  a  plateau,  which 
■eenu  to  have  been  placed  there  especially  for 
the  purpose  of  bolding  the  wires  of  a  sub¬ 


marine  telegraph  and  of  keeping  them  out  of 
barm’s  way.  It  is  neither  too  deep  nor  too 
shallow ;  yet  it  is  so  deep  that  the  wires,  being 
once  landed,  will  remain  forever  beyond  the 
reach  of  vessels’  anchors,  icebergs,  and  drift 
of  any  kind,  and  so  shallow  that  the  wires 
may  be  readily  lodged  upon  the  bottom. 

“  The  depth  of  this  plateau  is  quite  regular, 
gradually  increasing  frrom  the  shores  of  New¬ 
foundland  to  the  depth  of  from  fifteen  hundred 
to  two  thousand  fathoms  as  you  approach  the 
other  side. 

“  Whether  it  be  better  to  lead  the  wires  frem 
Ncwfoudland  or  Labrador  is  not  now  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  nor  do  I  pretend  to  consider  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  possibility  of  flndinga  time  calm 
enough,  the  sea  smooth  enough,  a  wire  long 
enough,  and  a  ship  big  enough  to  carry  and 
lay  a  coil  of  wire  1,600  miles  In  length.  I 
simply  address  myself  at  this  time  to  the 
question  in  so  far  as  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is 
concerned  ;  and  as  for  that,  the  gresdest  prac¬ 
tical  difficulty  will,  I  apprehend,  be  found 
after  reaching  soundings  at  cither  end  of  the 
line,  and  not  in  the  deep  sea. 

“A  wire  laid  across  from  either  of  the 
above-nsuned  places  on  this  side  would  pass  to 
the  north  of  the  Grand  Banks  and  rest  on  that 
beautiful  plateau  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and 
where  the  water  of  the  sea  appears  to  be  as 
quiet  and  as  completely  at  rest  as  it  is  at  the 
bottom  of  a  mill-pond. 

“  Therefore,  so  far  as  the  bottom  of  the  deep 
sea  between  Newfoundland  or  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ireland  is  concerned,  the 
practicability  of  a  submarine  telegnq>h  across 
the  Atlantic  is  proved.” 

The  letter  from  which  these  extracts  are 
taken  was  dated  at  the  Observatory,  23d  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1864,  and  was  addressed  to  Professor 
Morse. 

The  system  of  deep-sea  soundings,  thus  in¬ 
augurated,  has  been  adopted  the  English, 
Dutch,  Austrian,  and  all  other  navies  that 
have  since  entered  with  ns  in  this  new  field. 
From  this  simple  beginning  and  in  this  short 
time  more  knowledge  has  been  gained  for  man 
ooDoeming  the  depths  and  bottom  of  the  ocean 
that  he  had  acquired  in  all  previous  time.  The 
Eoglirii  and  fWnch  by  their  deep-sea  sound¬ 
ings  have  given  os  the  materiab  for  oro¬ 
graphic  maps  of  the  basins  which  hold  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea ;  and,  by  or¬ 
der  of  the  Admirality,  Lieni  Dayman,  of 
H.  B.  M.  S.  Cyclops,  ran  last  year  a  beautiful 
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line  of  deep-ee*  eoandinge  along  tke  tele-  | 
graphic  plateau.  By  that  excellent  work,  | 
Lieut.  Dayman  confirmed  what  in  February,  | 
1854,  I  bad  told  Morae  concerning  this  pla-  ! 
teau. 

The  projectors  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph 
baring  acted  upon  that  information,  formed  i 
their  company,  and  ordered  their  cable,  sought  [ 
other  information  fh)m  the  Obserratory.  I  j 
received  in  March,  1857,  a  letter  from  Gyrus 
W.  Field,  asking,  in  behalf  of  the  company, 
for  the  beet  route  and  tlnte  for  laying  the  c»- 
ble.  ConMdering  the  practical  difBculUes  of 
actually  steering  along  an  arc  of  such  a  great 
circle  as  that  which  passes  through  the  ends  of 
the  Atlantic  cable.  Professor  Hubbard  was  re¬ 
quested  to  compote  the  perimeter  of  a  poly¬ 
gon,  described  in  such  a  manner  that  every 
side  between  Valentia  and  Trinity  Bay  should 
be  trisected  by  the  arc  of  the  great  circle  be¬ 
tween  the  two  ends  of  the  cable,  and  that  a 
ship  in  steering  along  this  perimeter  should, 
to  pass  from  one  side  to  the  next,  have  to 
change  her  course  but  the  quarter  of  a  point 
Thus  a  polygonal  route  was  given  by  which 
each  ship,  by  increasing  her  great  circle  dis¬ 
tance  only  three  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms, 
and  changing  her  course  only  six  times  after 
joining  cables,  would  be  enabled  to  reach  her 
port  by  steering  straight  courses.  Lieut 
Aulick  projected  in  duplicate  ihe  sides  of  this 
polygon  on  charts,  which  were  sent  to  the 
company  for  the  paying-out  vessels  to  steer 
by.  Lieut  Bennett  was  called  on  to  assist  in 
the  investigations  necessary  to  enable  me  to 
answer  the  question  as  to  the  beet  time  for 
laying  the  cable.  For  this,  the  results  of  260- 
000  days,  of  observations  at  sea  were  con¬ 
sulted,  and  after  a  laborious  investigation,  the 
company  was  informed  of  the  result  which 
was  that  the  “  most  propitious  time  for  their 
undertaking  was  the  last  of  July  and  the  first 
of  August,”  and  that  “  the  steamer  with  the 
western  end  of  the  telegraphic  cord  on  board 
would  be  less  liable  than  the  other  to  encoun¬ 
ter  a  gale.”  And  yon  recollect  that  the  Aga¬ 
memnon  came  near  losing  her  end  of  the  ca¬ 


ble,  owing  to  the  violence  of  wind  and  waves ; 
while  the  Niagara  was  sailing,  with  the  west¬ 
ern  end,  in  smooth  water  and  a  tranquil  sea  ; 
and  that  between  the  20th  Jnly  and  lOlh 
August  ”  was  tbs  time  which  proved  the  best, 
as  the  company  had  been  informed  it  would. 

The  investigations  of  this  office  go  further, 
and  warrant  other  conclusions  of  much  im¬ 
portance  touching  the  Aiture  peogrem  of  snb- 
marine  telegraphy.  They  satisfy  me  that  no 
sea  is  so  deep  or  so  stormy  but  that  an  elec¬ 
tric  cord  may  be  safely  planted  In  the  still 
waters  of  the  bottom  ;  that  the  currents  and 
storms  which  agitate  the  surface  do  not  reach 
far  down  into  the  depths  below  ;  that  under 
the  pressure  of  the  deep  sea  there  is  ne  decay ; 
even  those  mites  of  little  anisnals  that  in¬ 
habited  when  alive  tboee  mieroseopio  shells 
which  Brooke’s  reel  brought  up  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  for  ns  are,  there  is  ground  to  eoqjectnre, 
preserved  for  ages  down  here  :  hence  submar¬ 
ine  cables  will  last  lifetimes  at  the  bottom  of 
the  deep  sea ;  that  henceforward  wrappings 
of  iron  wire  about  submarine  cables  for  the 
deep  sea  may  be  dispensed  with,  that,  except 
for  shoal  water,  no  future  cable  need  be  larger 
than  the  gutta-percha  cord  which  encases  and 
isolates  the  conducting  wire  of  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph  ;  and  that  submarine  lines  of  tele¬ 
graph,  though  the  prime  cost  may  be  a  little 
but  not  much  more  than  that  over  other  lines, 
will  henceforth  prove  the  cheaper  in  the  end ; 
for,  being  once  down,  they  will  require  no  re- 
p«urs  in  the  deep  sea.  Only  as  they  come 
from  the  depths  of  the  ocean  to  the  land  will 
they  be  liable  to  injury. 

Such,  sir,  is  the  history  of  the  services  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  Observatory  directly  to  the  At¬ 
lantic  Telegraph,  and  such  are  some  of  the 
results  to  which  the  law  of  March,  1849,*  has 
led.  I  hope  yon  will  continue  to  give  it  favor 
and  efibet ;  for  as  wholesome  as  it  has  proved 
itself  to  be,  there  are  fields  yet  to  be  explored 
in  the  sea  which  will  yield  handsomely  to  its 
further  operations. 

Respectfully,  Ac., 

M.  F.  Maukt,  SuptrxnUniad. 


•  The  foUovliig  ie  the  lev ;  **  That  the  Seoretarr  of  the  Navy  be  direeted  to  deiaO  throe  loitabls  veMeb  of 
the  navy  in  tesUes  sew  rontee  and  perfeetiog  the  diieoverief  made  by  Ueatenant  Maury  in  the  eonrse  of 
his  invostigationi  of  the  winds  and  eurients  ef  the  oeean  ;  and  to  oause  the  vessels  of  the  navy  to  so. 
operate  in  procuring  materials  for  snob  investigationa,  in  so  far  as  said  eo-operations  may  not  be  incompatible 
with  the  pubUs  interests.” 
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Tk«  •*Grtat  lU^ttfcUa»  Haatklr* 

Im  the  •dTertiainf  page*  of  the  preseat  iuae 
will  be  found  the  Proi^eetag  of  a  new  Uagazine, 
with  the  above  title ;  and  perhaps  this  ie  the 
proper  time  and  place  to  make  some  farther 
announcement  with  regard  to  it.  The  present 
publishers  of  •*  Emerson’s  Magazine  and  Put¬ 
nam’s  Monthly  ”  hare  but  little  to  say  with  re¬ 
gard  to  that  publication.  In  assuming  Hs 
responsibilities  and  liabilities  during  the  disas¬ 
trous  flnaneial  crisis,  near  the  close  of  the  last 
year,  they  assumed  a  heavier  burden  than  they 
were  at  the  time  led  to  suppose.  The  continued 
embarrassments  of  the  year  continued  to  in¬ 
crease  the  weight  of  that  burden.  They  found, 
i  1  these  troubled  and  depressing  times,  the  com¬ 
bined  relics  of  two  failures,  as  it  were,  resting 
on  their  shoulders.  “  Putnam’s  Monthly,”  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  failure  of  its  publishers,  was  In 
October  united  with  “Emerson’s  Magazine,”  and 
not  long  afterward  the  publishers  of  “Emerson’s 
Magazine  ”  also  failed,  and  at  their  earnest  re¬ 
quest,  Oaksmith  dt  Co.  came  to  their  assistance, 
it  was  soon  found  to  be  absolutely  necessary, 
in  order  to  continue  the  publication,  that  they 
should  assume  the  entire  proprietorship  and 
, publication  of  the  work.  This  they  did,  paying 
.a  large  price  for  the  tame  to  the  previous  pub¬ 
lishers,  a  price  larger  than  was  Justified  by 
the  subsequent  developments  of  the  business 
and  the  embarrassments  of  the  times. 

But  having  assumed  obligations  to  the  public 
— to  a  large  body  of  subscribers  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  paid  their  money  in  advance,  and  to 
nearly  one  half  of  the  presses  and  periodicals 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  for  publishing 
the  prospectus  of  the  Magazine— Oaksmith  dt 
Co.  determined  that  these  obligations  should 
all  be  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  whatever  cost  and 
labor  it  might  require. 

The  year  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  it  is  time 
to  make  known  the  aims  and  intentions  of  the 
publishers  for  the  coming  year.  If  they  have 
derived  no  benefit  from  this  publication  since  it 
came  into  their  hands,  they  will  at  least  endea¬ 
vor  to  profit  by  the  experience  which  the  year 
has  afforded,  and  try  to  turn  it  both  to  their  own 
benefit  and  that  of  the  public.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  old  “saw,”  there  is  something  in  a 
name.  The  leading  dealers  in  periodical  litera¬ 
ture  have  often  told  the  publishers  that  the 
name  of  this  magazine  was  a  dead  weight  upon 
it,  and  would  be  a  heavy  drag  upon  its  sale,  no 
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matter  how  good  it  might  be.  The  name  is 
long,  clumsy,  awkward,  and  ludicrously  inap¬ 
propriate,  inasmuch  as  it  includes  the  names  of 
two  individuals  who  have  no  more  connection 
with  ft  than  the  man  in  the  moon.  The  name 
has  been  retained,  thus  far,  only  as  a  sort  of 
guaranty  to  the  public  of  steadiness  in  the  pub¬ 
lication,  and  a  determination  of  the  publishers 
to  fulfill  obligations  in  good  faith.  The  time 
has  BOW  arrived  when  a  change  may  properly 
be  made. 

The  necessity  at  the  change  was  manifest 
early  in  the  year.  It  was  also  manifest,  both  to 
publishers  and  editors,  that  the  change  ought 
to  result  in  an  entirely  new  magazine.  There¬ 
fore,  for  the  last  six  months  or  more  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  instead  of  devoting  time  and  expense 
to  improve  the  old  magazine,  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  making  arrangements  and  preparing 
material  for  the  new.  A  large  number  of  at¬ 
tractive  and  superb  engravings  for  the  coming 
year  are  already  finished,  and  many  more  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  artists.  A  very  large  and 
brilliant  array  of  contributors  have  been  in¬ 
vited,  and  signified  their  consent  to  write  for  the 
new  periodical.  The  publishers  have  their 
paper  and  presses  all  in  readiness  for  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  work  in  the  finest  style  and  with 
all  the  dispatch  that  steam-power  can  give. 
The  first  number,  for  January,  will  be  ready  on 
or  about  the  first  of  December. 

The  reader  will  probably  infer  from  all  this, 
that  “Emerson’s  Magazine  and  Putnam’s  Month¬ 
ly  ”  is  nearly  on  its  last  legs.  It  is  doubtless  even 
so;  and  probably  after  the  issue  of  another 
number  it  will  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth. 
But  here,  in  order  to  nip  the  fears  of  any  of  its 
subscribers  in  the  bud,  we  make  haste  to  state 
that  all  subscribers  to  this  magazine  will  be 
supplied  with  the  “  Oreat  Republic  ”  Monthly 
till  the  close  of  their  subscription.  And  if  they 
find  they  get  a  bright  dollar  instead  of  a  dime, 
we  will  only  say  they  are  welcome  to  it. 

In  Burve^ng  the  whole  field  of  magazine 
literature  in  this  country,  it  was  very  evident  a 
new  one  was  needed ;  one  that  should  combine 
in  some  degree  the  sterling  qualities  of  some 
of  the  English  periodicals,  with  proftue  and 
elegant  artistic  illnstrations.  We  have  in  the 
country  many  magazines  respectably,  and  some 
of  them  ably  conducted.  But  a  high-toned, 
ably-conducted,  American  magazine,  whose 
nationality  is  broad  enough  to  cover  the  whole 
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RepnbUo,  whose  petrlotiun  is  genuine  and  deep 
enough  not  to  be  swerved  from,  high  duty  by 
party  strifea,  one  whkh  is  tolerant  enongh  to 
avoid  seotarianiam,  wide  awake  enough  to  re¬ 
sist  the  inflnenoes  of  fogyiam,  discreet  enongh 
to  keep  a  pmdent  rein  over  Young  America, 
consoientions  and  pore  enongh  for  the  family 
altar,  and  illustrated  well  enough  to  do  credit 
to  art,  and  improve  and  refine  the  public  taste — 
such  a  magasine  we  have  not  yet.  It  is  a  want 
felt  and  lamented  by  scholars,  authors,  men  of 
science,  lovers  of  art,  and  the  great  body  of 
intelligent  reader*  throughout  the  country.  To 
supply  this  want,  and  approach  the  standard 
indicated  as  far  as  possible,  is  the  aim  of  the 
publishers  in  this  new  enterprise. 

In  looking  around  for  a  name  for  the  new 
magasine,  suited  to  the  character  it  is  designed 
to  bear,  none  appeared  more  appropriate  than 
the  ‘‘Great  Republic.”  Having  matured  the 
plan,  provided  material,  and  fixed  on  a  name,  a 
circular  was  prepared,  setting  forth  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  objects  of  the  work,  and  on  the  first  of 
September  sent  to  about  a  hundred  among  the 
best  and  most  popular  authors  and  writers  in 
the  country,  inviting  them  to  contribute  to  its 
pages.  The  response  was  almost  universal  and 
hearty  in  favor  of  the  new  enterprise.  Those 
whose  position  or  engagements  were  such  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  writing  for  the  work 
nevertheless  heartily  wished  it  all  success.  And 
the  number  who  readily  consented  to  become 
contribuilors  already  insures  an  acquisition  of 
literary  eibrt,  uoch  as.  in  variety,  brilliance, 
and  popularity,  has  never,  perhaps,  been  con¬ 
centrated  upon  any  one  magasine  at  one  time, 
in  this  or  any  other  country. 

We  have  appreciating  letters,  approving  our 
plan,  and  oordially  wishing  it  success,  from  the 
following  41stiaguished  authors  and  popular 
writers,  many  of  whom  have  kindly  and  heartily 
consented  to  become  eontributerstoour  pages. 
The  list  will  hereafter  undoubtedly  be  much  in¬ 
creased  : 

Washington  Irving, 

Flts-Orsene  Halleok, 

N.  P.  Willis, 

Henry  C.  Carey, 

George  D,  Prentice, 

Rev.  Francis  L.  Hawks, 

,  Henry  E.  Schoolcraft, 

.  Richard  H,  Dana, 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney, 

'  Rev^  Arthor  Cleavelmid  Coze. 

John  Meal,  * 

Mrs.  Ann  8.:'8teph*ns, 

Chas.  J.  IngersoU, 

George  Tieknor, 

Rev.  Orville  Dewey,  j 

Theodore  Sedgewlck,  j 

28*  ' 


Mrs.  E.  F.  Ellet, 

Miss  Phebe  Carey. 

Mrs.  Anna  Cora  Ritchie, 

Rev.  W.  A.  Mnhlenburg, 

John  R.  ThompsoA, 

(y  Ihe  Southern  Literary  Meeeenger. 
Parke  Godwin, 

Park  Bepjamin, 

G.  W.  Peck, 

Charles  F.  Briggs, 

Rev.  G.  W.  Rethune, 

Cornelius  Matthews, 

William  Allen  Butler, 

H.  J.  Brent, 

Herman  Hooker, 

Henry  B.  Hirst, 

Gen.  George  P.  Morris, 

Cf  the  Home  Journal, 

Rev.  A.  Ronqnette,  Hete  Orleane, 
Beujamin  J.  Lossing, 

Thomas  Dunn  English, 

Hannah  F.  Gould, 

J.  T.  Headley, 

John  MacKellar, 

Edward  S.  Gould, 

N.  J.  McIntosh,  and  others. 

From  the  letters  in  reply  to  our  circular, 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  although  they  are 
private  notes,  we  beg  to  be  excused  fur  making 
a  few  very  brief  extracts  as  evidence  that 
what  we  have  said  above  is  said  in  good  faith : 

WiSBiiranNi,  Oft.  13, 1858. 

2b  the  KUton  ef  (ht  Oraat  Stpublie"  Momthy. 

—  What  vv  hsT*  Bot,  v*  bop*  far. 

BaspoetfnUr,  HEMBY  K  BCHOOLCIUrr. 

NSW  Tobe,  aift.  9,  1858. 
lb  5U  XWlort  ^  A<  “  Gnat  SepMic  ”  JfoiUMy. 

— .  I  wUi  you  all  poidW*  •ucoe**, 

Tory  rMpwsUuUy,  rRANCU  L.  HAWKS. 

Sdsst  Sue,  AqU.  12,  185A 
lb  Ote  Bditon  A<  ”  Great  RejaMU  ”  MontUy. 

—  With  best  wislM*  for  th*  oneeo**  of  yoor  enUr- 
prise,  I  resiaia  very  re^Mothlly,  your  iiuaibl*  ssrr't, 

WASUINOTON  IRVING. 

Goumd,  Onnt.,  Sayt.  11, 1858. 

Gummas  bar*  bad  tb*  pl«s*ur«  of  r»Mlv- 
lof  year  eireolar  of  tb*  1st  taut. ,  and  am  gtatefol  for 
th*  •omplimset  paid  a*  by  yonr  desire  to  number  me 
among  yoor  oontitbetois.  I  regret  that  I  sannot  at 
this  sMHneat  promise  to  arail  myself  of  yo*r  offer,,  but 
shosM  I  hersafter  have  at  my  duposal  aSything  Uraly 
t*  aid  year  good  eaaae,  I  will  bastsn  to  ask  year  aoeept- 
aae*  at  it.  Wishta^  yoor  enterprise  peribet  snoeese, 

I  aia,  gentlemen,  truly  yours, 

FflY-GREENE  HAUACK. 
iDunmn,  Sift,  1{M8, 

lb  fits  MWor*  y  Os  «  Gnat  BapubUe”  MaaMy. , 

- Wishing  yea  sUseeeess. 

Tbnr*  truly,  N.  P.  WILJUS. 

PooenssraiB,  Aqd  11, 1858. 
lb  5U  MKtot*  ef  me**  Oaaat  MqntUe  *>  MaaOdy. 

>  I  wiU  btd  the  expression  of  my  sinoer*  uiah 
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that  the  “  Great  RepnbUe  ”  Uonthlj  ma;  e^jo/  a  har- 
TCit  worth;  of  iU  leed-time. 

Tour*  rer;  reipeetfiill;,  BKNSON  J.  L06SINO. 

Omca  or  tbs  Hon  Joubsai.,  N.  T.,  5qp<.,  18(8. 

Daaa  Siaa Tonr  oircalar,  dated  £ept.  1,  ad> 
dreesed  to  me,  deairinf  m;  name  ai  a  contributor  to 
yvMT  new  magasine,  has  been  reoelTed,  and  In  reply  I 
hare  to  lay,  that  I  approre  of  the  plan  of  your  work. 
We  want  a  national  magaiine — Mrionol  in  all  respects, 
and  it  will  afford  me  much  pleasure  to  contribute  to  its 
pages.  Wishing  yon  erery  soeesss,  I  remain  yours, 
eery  cordially,  GB0B6K  K  MORRI8. 

Kditors  **  Great  RapubUo  **  Monthly. 

Naw  OauaLTa,  Stfl.  II,  1818. 

—  The  **  Great  RepubHe  "  Mcathly,  if  I  understand 
well  its  aim  and  scope,  will  accomplish  much  for  our 
national  literature  and  glory.  I  welcome  the  compre- 
hensire  enterprise,  and  hope  lor  it  all  the  enoourage- 
ment  and  snooem  it  will  undoubtedly  meet  with, 

Most  respectfully  yours,  A.  BODQUETTE. 

PuLssamu,  Sept.  0, 1858. 

— ^  Wishing  you  sneeem  la  your  enterprise ,  I  remain. 
Tours  reapaotfiilly,  HENRY  C.  CARET. 

NawBUBTroBT,  Ms».,  Sqii.  18, 1858. 

Jb  tv  IdUm  </tht  "  OrtcU  Hqptibiic.'’ 

1  receiredon  Saturday,  the  11th,  your  beautiful  Pros¬ 
pectus  for  the  new  Magarine  you  arc  about  to  iuue, 
and  am  much  pleased  with  it.  I  return  you  my  eon- 
gratulations  for  such  an  anticipation,  and  my  cordial 
wishes  for  its  sneeem. 

I  can  hardly  hope,  on  aoeonat  of  premnt  engagements, 
to  prepare  anythiirg  in  time  for  the  tret  number  j  yet 
wiU,  if  it  is  in  my  power,  east  in  my  mite. 

Respectfully,  HANNAH  f.  GOULD. 

NiwBtraaa,  Naw  Toaa,  S^t. ,  1868. 

—  We  need  such  a  publication,  and  I  hope  that  it 
will  be  well  anstained.  Tours  truly, 

J.  T.  HEADLET. 

Naw  Toax,  iSipt.  11,  1858. 

— >  Tonr  enterprise  has  my  warmest  wishes  for  its 
saaeess.  I  hara  the  bancr  to  be  your  ob't.  serr’t, 

PARKE  GODWIN. 
Omca  or  m  Naw  Toaa  Twas,  &p(.  8, 1858. 
IbOeSiUontfat  ■«  6ben<  Jtg^He »  MnMfy. 

—  IshaU  be  rery  glad  if  1  can  in  any  manner  con¬ 
tribute  to  tbs  sueeem  of  what  appeam  to  me  your  rery 
landable  undertaking.  Very  truly  your  ob’t  mrr’t, 

CBARUS  F.  BRIGGS. 

Naw  Tona,  dtpt.  18, 1858. 

»  On  EdUart  »  Onat  BgiMie  ’• 

1  shonld  be  glad  to  see  a  New  Totk  Menthly 
MaguMne  that  would  compare  fheorably  with 
periodieals ;  and  I  think  your  plan  may  saenre  such  a 
work.  Waharenoihinf  of  the  hiadyri  in  America. 
Tonr  ob’t  serr’t,  EDWARD  B.  GOULD. 

TBLtametoA,  Eip<.  II,  1858. 
IbtVRINforrgfflte  <■  Great  ApnlHe”  MmOtly. 

—  I  wish  yon  aO  saieess,  <ff  whkh  them  can  be 

RMle  doubt  Toum  timuf, 

HENRY  B.  HIRST. 

Haaiaaaw,  Oona.,  SifL,  1858. 

—— With  food  wishaa  for  the  snaeasacf  ynur  enter- 
irfoa.  Tery  napuatibllr, 

U  H  SIGOURNET. 


BsLTnion,  Ayit.  10, 1858. 

—  Wishing  yon  great  sneeem,  and  trusting  that 
the  moral  tone  of  the  work  will  be  as  high  as  that  of 

—  is  unhappily  low,  I  beg  to  remain 

Touts  truly,  ARTHUR  CIEAVELAND  COKE. 

Poamin),  SepL,  1858. 

—  I  wish  you  sneeem  ;  and  think  there  is  a  wide 
field  nnoeeupled.  Tours,  he. 

JOHN  NEAL. 

Naw  Toaa,  Stfl.  18,  1858. 

— -  1  hope  you  may  bare  sueeem  proportioned  te 
the  liberal  character  of  your  enterprise. 

Very  rmpeetfully,  EUZABETH  F.  ELLET. 

Astdbls,  Loho  Islsxd,  .SqA  14, 1858. 

—  Wishing  you  great  sneoess,  I  am 

Tours,  eery  truly,  ANNA  CORA  RITCHIE 

Naw  Toaa,  Sgot.  0, 1858. 

—  Your  plan  is  excellent,  and  1  wish  you  all  suo- 

cem.  Tours  truly, 

COBINEUUS  MATTHEWS. 

PmutnaLPau,  Siqd.  11, 1868. 

There  is  yet  no  American  periodical,  which  meets 
all  the  requirements  of  a  first  clam  magarine  ;  and  I 
trust  that  your  enterprise  will  originate  one.  Wishing 
yon  large  sucoees,  I  am  Tours  truly, 

JOHN  MAC  KELLAR. 

Naw  Tosta,  Albion  Place,  S^  18, 1858. 

—  I  shell  be  pleaoad  to  become  a  contribntor  to 
such  a  magarine  as  your  dreular  proposes.  If  you  are 
able  to  fulfill  yonr  design  as  there  expressed,  you  will 
supply  a  great  want  in  American  literature,  which 
other  magazines,  from  their  sectlmial  or  sectarian  char¬ 
acter,  hare  foiled  to  mmt.  Tours  respeetftffiy, 

K.  J.  MefiNTOSH. 

Boaroa,  StpL  94, 1858 

■  ■  ■  -lYonr  enterprise  has  my  best  wishm,  and  I  am 
ready  to  contribute  to  it  as  often  aa  I  am  able.  With 
BM  It  is  awkward  to  write  at  first  for  a  new  thing.  I 
am  only  attracted  now  by  something  in  the  tone  of 
your  eirenlar  which  atrikm  am  rary  fororably.  The 
«  Great  RspubUe  *’  is  to  me  a  “  Great  Unknown,”  but 
I  sriU  presuBM  «m  its  good  faith.  Tour  ob’t  serrant, 

O.  W.  PECK. 

Poav  OoiTAOB,  FoarLaa,  N.  J.,  StpL  11, 1858. 

—  I  hare  almost  loot  fotth  in  the  permanency  of 
new  enterpeisss,  sneh  as  that  in  which  you  propose  to 
engage.  There  is,  it  is  tme,  a  large  and  increasing 
number  Of  readers,  whom  mental  appetitm  demand 
mental  pabulum  of  a  bettar  sort  than  has  been  hitherto 
proTlded.  But  the  tendency  of  magarines  ssems  to 
be  toward  the  partisan,  seetiona],  and  personal ;  and 
when  once  this  tendency  becomes  irreolsttbls,  it  results 
in  fotal  eifoets.  If  yon  can  rasist  fliis  Has,  and  fulfill 
ths  pteoiim  of  your  eirenlar,  yon  wfll  sneeeed  in  plao- 
i^  yonr  unterprim  upon  a  aura  foundation.  It  is  quite 
imposribls  that  a  monthly  nmgaalus  of  national  ohar- 
acter,  which  is  madcap  of  Ttgosons  and  able  papers,  is 
eontroUsd  by  men  of  Jodgmant,  and  issued  by  pnblisb- 
ars  who  hare  .tha  means  of  asenrlng  the  aerriem  of 
competent  writers,  aaa  foil  to  eonmiand  an  extendsd 
eircnlatkio,  and  exert  a  marked  infinstMe.  Whether 
yonr  propoead  pnbUeatton  is  destined  to  posssm  tbs 
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qaalltiM  iadiipciiwble  to  raeean  tmwIm  to  k*  mm.  I 
Molt  admit  that  your  eiroular,  wbiefa  I  hart  eaiafully 
laad,  ImprMMt  ma  with  eoaSdaoM  in  tha  triumph  of 
your  efforta,  Toura  truly, 

THOMAS  OUNN  ENGLISH. 

Our  Sunuiaar  Tour. 

Wb  nerer  Journey  through  our  rast  douiain, 
known  ai  the  Great  Bei^ublio,  without  an  en¬ 
larged  aenae  of  our  greatneas  aa  a  people,  and 
the  Taatneaa  of  the  territory  in  the  midst  of 
whose  millions,  it  ia  modest  and  proper  for  ns 
to  say,  we  “  are  a  humble  unit,”  and  therefore 
we  round  off  our  paragraph  in  the  approved 
method,  with  a  strenuous  inward  protest  Hnm- 
bleneas,  in  a  worldly  sense,  is  no  part  of  our 
constitution.  We  have  not  a  shred  nor  fiber 
of  the  mean,  slimy  virtue  about  ns.  It  is  a 
quality  fruitful  in  cowardice,  servility,  syco¬ 
phancy,  and  all  manner  of  twisting  and  wrig¬ 
gling.  We  might  illustrate  and  show  forth,  but 
if  the  readers  of  our  Magasine  have  not  sym¬ 
pathy  with  our  views  they  will  skip  the  whole 
matter,  and  thus  our  homily  be  lost ;  so  we  will 
e’en  go  to  the  subject  in  hand,  and  let  worldly 
humbleness  go  down  to  Hades,  content  to  ride 
the  forked  tail  of  some  brimstone  ladder  for¬ 
ever  ;  and  we  say  this  in  the  utmost  sincerity, 
and  in  a  truly  religious  tone  of  heart. 

We  were  to  say  something  about  our  glorious 
Bepnblic,  when  we  were  beguiled  into  the  above 
outbreak,  a  perfectly  legitimate  one,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  arbitrary  school  of  writing.  For 
everybody  knows  that  in  writing  an  editorial, 
one  is  obliged  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  brain : 

“  And  how  the  snhjeet  theme  nmaa  gang, 

Let  tisM  and  ehanoa  deteeminS, 

ParhiqM  it  may  turn  oat  a  mng, 

Perhaps  turn  out  a  sermon.” 

We  are  the  happiest  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth— there  ia  no  doubt  of  H.  We  are  the 
richest  also  as  a  whole.  We  boast  much  of  our 
intelligence,  which  is  not  inconsiderable  in  the 
main,  but  we  are  still  in  a  low  state  of  civiliBa- 
tion.  It  would  require  a  long  article  to  show 
up  our  barbariam%  in  dress  fmr  Instanee,  and 
manners  also,  our  paganisms  fei  belief,  religion, 
Ac.,  and  onr  almost  cannibal  blood-tirirstineae. 
exhibited  in  atrocitiee  which  are  teo  mooelrons 
for  Mohammedans,  Hottentots,  or  any  people 
with  the  vestige  of  a  moral  aenae. 

We  might  cite  onr  conveMtions  and  the  eot- 
nmne  of  onr  newspapers  to  show  that  we  have 
a  large  elaes  among  ns  who  would  shame  the 
Bacchantes  of  old,  who  wodd  put  to  Mneh  the 
devotees  at  laensinia,  who  an  too  groee  to  be 
denominated  Sybarites,  aad  who  eea  only  be 
elaaeed  with  those  who  have  draak  of  the  trane- 
fbrming  cup  of  Oiree. 

This  was  not  the  object  of  our  present  paito 


graphs,  for  we  intend  to  write  a  book  as  large, 
if  not  as  profound,  aa  Guizot’s  History  of  Civil¬ 
isation,  to  show  up  onr  miserable  htdtings  on 
the  great  road  of  oiviUsstion.  At  present  onr 
duty  is  a  modest  one. 

We  have  been  to  Connecticut.  We  have 
been  to  the  sea-side.  We  have  luxuriated  in 
salt  air,  briny  baths,  surf,  rocks — undiqne  cc»- 
Imn,  undiqne  pontee-4n  a  boat  ten  feet  long, 
with  one  sail  and  two  oars,  and  a  tin  dipper  for 
bailing.  We  have  been  the  Palinurus  of  this 
mighty  craft.  We  have  plied  the  oar,  and 
bailed  with  the  dipper.  We  have  scared  the 
lobsters  with  bare  feet,  and  set  the  crabs  retro¬ 
grading  through  the  water,  swift  as  a  politician 
on  a  wrong  tach.  We  have  seen  sharks  with 
triple  rows  of  teeth,  and  puffing  porpoises,  the 
very  aldermen  of  the  sea.  We  have  seen  clams 
g^iing,  as  gape  the  toadies  of  party  for  the 
spoils  of  office,  and  oysters  clinging  to  the  rocks 
like  old  incumbents.  We  have  seen  snails,  and 
qnirls,  and  univalves,  indeed,  of  every  size,  from 
that  of  a  pin-head  to  that  of  a  quart  measure, 
sidling  and  scudding  on  the  sand  below,  with  as 
many  out-flyers,  and  graces,  and  ornaments  as 
a  beautiful  woman  in  the  hight  of  the  fashion. 
And  we  have  seen  the  pearly  homes  cast  upon 
the  beach,  beautifbl  wrecks,  a  universe  of  de¬ 
struction  on  a  turbulent  sea  of  an  inch  in  size. 

“  The  tiny  oell  is  foilom, 

Void  of  the  little  Uviiig  will 
That  BMde  it  etir  on  the  shore. 

Did  he  stead  at  the  diamond  door 
Of  bisboaM  in  a  rainbow  MU  f 
Did  be  pnsb,  when  he  was  oneurled, 

A  golden  fbot  or  a  fidry  horn 
Thro’  his  dim  wator-wMld.” 

We  have  landed  on  uninhabited  islands,  seen 
ths  resorts  of  Captain  Kidd— the  very  island, 
with  a  single  house  at  the  time,  where  the  dar¬ 
ing  freebooter  landed  and  claimed  the  hospi¬ 
tality  of  a  thrifty  dame,  who  “asked  no  ques¬ 
tions  for  conscience  sake.”  The  generous  and 
grateful  corsair,  who  seemed  to  be 

><  linked  with  one  virtue  and  a  thousand  erimw,” 
begged  a  shelter  for  a  fair  unknown,  which  was 
not  witiiholden.  When  at  lengtji  he  was  about 
to  weigh  anchor,  he  bade  the  pnrtent  matron 
to  “hold  up  her  i^^ron,”  and  he  cast  therein 
gold  and  stiver,  pearls  and  diamonds  of  nn- 
cssntsd  vatus,  sad  ever  since  her  descendants 
have  hssa  said  to  be  enriched  by  ths  apron. 

We  stopped  at  ths  Ue  of  Desolation,  which 
hath  a  assail  pond  of  fair  water  in  the  center ; 
and  at  ths  Enchanted  Isle  we  saw  the  Divan, 
the  “Bloody  8tone,”  the  Pirate’s  Cave,  and 
sundry  other  ibarvals.  We  walked  the  beach, 
and  up  tha  very  rocks  traversed  by  the  infa¬ 
mous  Arnold  and  his  troops  when  he  marched 
to  the  destraction  of  his  n^ve  place. 
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We  itood  on  tke  spot  wkere  the  Jndas-man 
once  bobbed  for  eels,  snd  ssw  the  nets  drtwn 
bj  “  fishing  smacks,”  where  many  and  oft  the 
traitor  had  beguiled  the  “bony  fish.”  We 
plucked  a  lily,  the  last  one  of  summer,  fk'em  the 
identical  pond,  sleeping  like  a  pearl  set  in  em¬ 
eralds,  not  a  stone-throw  from  the  sea,  into 
which  the  boy  Arnold  had  many  a  time  walked 
knee-deep  in  lilies.  We  are  not  gWen  to  exe¬ 
crations.  We  are  not  biUous  nor  malignant ;  we 
“  Uiok  gall  to  make  opprenkm  bitter.  “ 

We  are  not  like  the  recreant  Israelite  who  “  cast 
stones,  cursing  as  he  went;”  but  If  the  truth 
must  out,  we  own  we  left  no  blessing  behind 
ns ;  our  apostrophes  to  Arnold,  as  we  went  over 
the  ground  made  accursed  by  his  crimes,  would 
not  have  magnetised  him  from  his  long  sleep 
with  the  unwonted  sound  of  human  kindness. 
We  did  not  even  use  the  banning  of  Caliban, 
and  call  for  the  “  evil  dew  ”  and  blistering  fog, 
but  when  we  saw  three  ravens  hovering  over 
Traitor  Point,  just  west  of  the  light-house,  a 
sudden  insight  revealed  to  ns  the  souls  of  three 
of  the  great  traitors  of  the  world,  Judas,  Tar- 
peia  and  Arnold,  transformed  to  corbies,  or 
ravens,  and  all  condemned  to  companionship, 
one  being  a  woman.  We  might  have  thought, 

**  Ob  I  for  a  tongue  to  cans  the  slave. 

Whose  trsaion  like  a  deadljr  blight 
Comes  o’er  tbs  ooundls  of  the  brave 
And  blasts  them  In  their  hour  ef  might. 

Just  Prophet  I  let  the  doom’d  one  dwell 
Full  In  the  sight  of  Paradise, 

Beholding  heaven,  but  fbeUng  hell.’’ 

We  visited  the  “  old  grave-yard  ”  of  New  Lon¬ 
don,  and  there  saw  the  stones  erected  to  the 
forefathers  of  the  place  full  two  centuries  ago. 
We  read  of  two  by  the  name  of  Powers,  who 
died  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  agone,  and  be¬ 
thought  us  that  the  blood  of  these  flowed  in  the 
veins  of  the  sweet  poet  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  Sarah  Helen  Whitman,  the  rarest  of  ' 
rare  women.  There  were  the  Saltonstalls  gath¬ 
ered  to  their  fathers,  and  many  a  grim  sailor 
gone  to  his  last  moorings. 

We  read  the  record  of  the  town,  so  ably  com¬ 
piled  by  a  woman,  Frances  Manwaring  Calkins,  ^ 
who  made  her  work  a  labor  of  lore,  as  weM  she 
might,  for  the  record  of  her  own  “  forbears  *’ 
runs  like  a  silver  thread  through  all  tho  warp  j 
and  woof  ofNew  London  history.  WesawsosMl 
entries  in  her  book.  Which  ate  worthy  of  men- 1 
tion,  had  we  time,  as  thkt  wtien  a  person  is  in- 1 
Jnred  it  was  once  said  he  was  “  damnified,”  and 
other  modes  of  expression  no  less  quaint.  i 

It  was  a  gallant  sea  captain  of  New  London  ^ 
who  had  the  honor  to  be  the  first  who  “  turned  I 
his  majesty’s  bunting  upside  doum,"  Captain 
William  Coit  by  name. 

We  would  be  glad  to  apeak  of  the  doings,  or 


rather  misdoings  of  the  “  Widow  Bradley,  who 
was  pnbHely  reprimanded  and  condemned  to 
wear  upon  her  cap  a  paper  whereon  her  offense 
was  written,”  did  we  not  feel  it  to  be  an  nn- 
cannie  thing  to  revive  scandal. 

In  all  our  peregrinations,  we  were  escorted 
in  a  manner  to  make  ns  the  envy  of  all  editors. 
Think  of  having  a  small  hand,  with  rings 
and  bracelets,  upon  tke  same  oar  I  Think 
of  having  tke  tlHer  turned  in  the  same  way,  and 
the  “  sprit,”  (we  hope  the  reader  knows  the 
meaning  of  the  word.)  adjusted  by  a  hand,  the 
owner  of  which  wore  flaxen  braids  and  blue  bod¬ 
ices  1  Think  of  dips  in  the  sea,  flights  over 
ledges,  visits  to  desolate  islands,  all  with  blue 
eyes,  and  confused  Images  of  silk,  and  lace,  and 
embroidery,  and  crinoline,  with  here  and  there 
a  snatch  of  song,  or  a  mermaid  whistle.  We 
dare  not  be  mors  explicit,  lest  we  forfeit  our 
privileges ;  but  we  must  relieve  ourselves  by 
saying,  that  there  is  a  cottage  by  the  sea,  where 
dwells  as  fair  a  brace  of  nymphs  as  was  ever 
besnng  by  poet,  and  we  would  tell  where,  did 
we  not  fear  an  invasion  which  would  result  in 
an  entire  crowding  out  of  the  editor. 

While  we  thus  reveled  in  our  good  fortune, 
and  were  modest  withal,  as  is  our  wont, we  saw 
everywhere  a  tall  column  looking  down  upon 
ns  from  a  headland  called  Groton  Hights.  Once 
bale-flres  had  gleamed  all  along  this  coast,  to 
tell  the  country  far  and  wide,  that  the  brand  of 
the  destroyer  hung  over  the  devoted  little  town 
of  New  London.  Men  grasped  their  pruning 
hooks  and  harpoons,  old  muskets  and  rakes, 
and  sped  to  the  rescue. 

One  noble  dame,  worthy  the  best  of  Spartan 
blood,  saw  Ubr  husband  mount  and  away ;  she 
ran  after  him,  crying,  “John,  John.”  The 
patriot  turned  to  hear  what  she  would  say. 
“Be  sure  yon  are  not  hit  in  the  back,”  she  cried, 
and  ho  wont  onward  to  that  day  of  slaughter. 

There  rode  the  traitor  Arnold  with  his  glass 
in  hand,  and  not  a  headland,  point,  rock,  or 
beach,  not  a  highway  nor  farm  line,  which  his 
yonng,  innocent  feet  had  not  traversed.  His 
“  foot  was  on  his  native  heath,”  and  yet  he  did 
I  netfalter  in  the  snioidal  work  before  him.  Many 
a  stem  eye  beheld  him  and  knew  him  that  day. 

We  tolled  up  the  hlght,  with  our  beantifel 
i  companion,  to  look  upon  tho  apot  so  hallowed 
I  in  the  memories  ef  our  oonntry  by  the  terrible 
I  tragedy  of  F*ort  Griswold.  It  was  a  soft  fikp- 
I  tember  d^,  the  ssute  sky  without  a  cloud,  and 
the  sea  smeeth  as  the  oheek  of  a  sleeping  child, 

^  Just  dimpled  hy  tke  kiss  of  angels.  What  a 
contrast  to  that  day  of  fleroe  struggle  and  hor¬ 
rible  carnage,  the^  of  September,  1781,  when 
the  pleasant  town  of  New  Londen  was  a  sheet 
of  flames,  and  a  handfU  ef  men  were  pulling 
lusty  oars  to  relieve  Fort  Griswold,  in  which  a 
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few  great  aonla  were  ready  to  peril  Bfe  In  the 
defense  of  freedom  and  honor. 

The  brare  Captain  Ledyard,  aa  he  boekled  hia 
sword  to  his  side,  had  said  to  a  friend  near  at 
hand,  “  If  the  choice  in  this  day  of  battle  he 
life  or  honor,  yon  know  which  it  will  be  with 
me,'*  and  he  went  forth  to  hia  dooss.  The 
British  fonght  like  incarnate  flenda  that  day. 
The  conrag^  with  which  these  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  defended  the  fortress,  instead  of 
exciting  a  soldierly  admiration,  inflnenced  them 
to  malignant  fnry. 

The  pen  of  the  historian  shrinks  from  detail¬ 
ing  the  horrors  of  that  assault  and  surrender. 
No  quarter  wasgiTen.  Some  poor  hearts  were 
pierced  with  thirty  bayonet  woonds.  It  was 
remembered  after  that  a  stem  patriot,  who  stood 
at  his  post,  looked  down  to  a  fair-haired  boy, 
his  son,  whose  cheek  had  not  seen  sixteen  sum¬ 
mers,  saying  calmly,  “  My  son,  do  yons  duty." 

‘‘  Nerer  fear  me,  father,”  replied  the  gallant 
boy.  The  words  were  hardly  uttered,  when  he 
was  pierced  to  the  heart  by  a  bayonet. 

**He  dies  in  a  good  canoe,”  mnrmnred  the 
father,  and  stood  to  his  post. 

In  the  grare-yard  is  a  shrine  to  the  memory 
of  a  mere  child,  a  boy  “  in  his  fifteenth  year,” 
who  was  killed  in  the  massacre  of  Fort  Gris¬ 
wold— the  tender  boy,  not  too  old  to  be  in  a 
mother’s  lap,  or  fly  kites  upon  the  green. 

Amid  all  the  dastardly  deeds  done  that  day, 
the  most  atroeions  was  the  cold-blooded  mur¬ 
der  of  the  gallant  commander,  Capt.  Ledyard. 

^  Who  commands  here  ?”  cried  the  miscreant 
leader  of  a  band  of  soldiers,  whose  name  was 
Capt.  Bloomfield,  or  Brenfield. 

“  I  did,  but  yon  do  now,”  was  the  courteous 
reply  of  Capt.  Ledyard,  lowering  hia  sword,  and 
presenting  the  hilt  to  the  Englishman,  who 
took  the  instmment,  and  with  it  ran  the  brave 
man  throngh  the  heart,  to  the  very  hilt. 

He  sank  to  his  knees,  and  the  body  was  still 
fhrther  outraged  by  ten  bayonet  wounds. 

Bweet  Fanny  Ledyard,  who  will  be  the  first 
to  bring  help  to  the  dying  patriots,  will  see  a 
sad  sight  as  she  comes  to  greet  her  kinsman. 

One  officer  having  reached  the  gronnd,  leav¬ 
ing  the  bnming  town  behind  him,  rushed  npon 
every  side,  crying  out,  “  Stop,  soldiers,  stop  1 
for  God’s  sake  stop — I  cannot  stand  this  work.” 

We  would  we  knew  hia  nanw,  that  we  might 
record  it  with  honor.  It  was  too  late  to  save 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  precious  ones,  all 
dead  or  wounded,  and  nearly  all  kfiled  after  the 
surrender  of  the  place.  It  had  been  designed 
to  blow  up  the  works,  and  the  train  was  laid  for 
that  pnrpose,  but  the  magasine  was  saturated 
with  blood,  and  a  pitifhl  soul  crept  into  a  sally 
port  Jnst  as  the  soldiers  were  leaving  in  aa  op¬ 
posite  direction,  and  extinguished  the  combns- 


tiUes.  Arnold,  who  had  made  his  way  to  the 
English  shipping  in  the  harbor,  waited  in  vain 
for  the  exploeion,  and  in  his  official  return  ex¬ 
pressed  his  surprise  that  it  did  not  take  place. 

Oh  I  there  was  anguish  indeed,  and  soul- 
tonehing  wailing,  when  forty  widows  were 
made  that  day.  A  sad  procession  mounted  the 
hiH,  headed  by  Fanny  Ledyard,  each  with  hot 
chocolate  and  worm  garments,  to  comfort  the 
wounded — forty  desolate  hearts,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  children  and  brothers.  One  woman  told 
that  she  xeifed  Ike  blood  from  Ihiriy  dead  faces, 
before  she  found  the  dear  one  which  she  sought, 
the  companion  of  her  life,  and  the  father  of  her 
babes.  Stephen  Hempstead,  one  of  the  few 
who  survived  that  terrible  day,  saw  hia  own 
wife  come  in  and  look  at  him,  and  turn  away 
— he  was  too  ghastly  for  recognition. 

To  show  how  families  must  have  been  be¬ 
reaved,  we  counted  many  of  the  same  name, 
honorably  inscribed  upon  the  tablet  of  Groton 
Monument.  There  were  nine  of  the  name  of 
Avery,  six  of  the  name  of  Perkins,  four  of  that 
of  Lester,  and  almost  all  have  duplicates. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  published  a 
ballad  from  the  gifted  pen  of  Jane  Ermina 
Locke,  not  long  since,  which  we  hope  our 
readers  will  again  read,  and  take  to  heart,  for 
Fanny  Ledyard  was  as  worthy,  as  sweet,  as 
noble,  as  is  the  gentle  Florence  Nightingale. 

They  sleep  well,  the  patriots  of  Fort  Gris¬ 
wold  ;  the  sea  sings  for  them  an  everlasting  re¬ 
quiem:  IHUce  e(  decorum  est  pro  pa/tria  mori. 

A  Towng  American  Artist  Aheoad. 

arooiis  urrsB. 

Lossos.,  Aegtut,  1858. 

Dun  Fsimn) Since  Iwrote  you  last  I  have 
seen  the  principal  attractions  of  London  pretty 
thoroughly.  Its  mnsenms,  art  repositories, 
paries,  palaees,  and  monuments,  have  been  re¬ 
viewed  with  the  deepest  interest  and  enjoyment. 
Among  those  places  ssost  netahle  that  I  have 
visited  are  the  British  Museum,  the  Tower  of 
London,  Greenwich  College,  the  Crystal  Palace 
at  Sydenham,  the  Didwioh  Gallery,  and  Boyal  ' 
Academy  exhibition,  besides  several  annual  art 
exhibitions,  and  nomerous  objects  of  some  his¬ 
torical  associations.  Ifonnd  t^  British  Museum 
to  be  what  you  will  anticipate — a  confusing 
mase  of  wonders  and  treasures ;  and  after  fre¬ 
quent  visits  I  would  still  be  at  a  loss  where  to 
commence  or  terminate  an  ennmeration  of  its 
most  striking  particulars.  Among  the  objects 
yon  would  not  fail  to  muse  over  and  eqjoy,  are 
tile  original  contract  by  which  Milton  disposed 
of  “Paradise  Lost”  tor  fifie  pounds;  auto¬ 
graphs  of  some  of  eartli’s  greatest  names,  includ¬ 
ing  those  of  Michael  Angelo,  Bacon,  and  Shak- 
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Bp««re;  the  grand  old  Magna  Charta  of  King 
John’g  date,  and  the  Elgin  Marblaa. 

The  Tower  of  London,  ao  famonain  historjr  and 
atm  impoaing  in  ite  old  age,  afforded  me  intense 
pleasure.  A  riait  to  it  recalls  all  its  splendors, 
mysteries,  and  changefal  fortoaes,  when,  as  for¬ 
tress,  prison  and  palace,  it  witnessed  the  sac- 
cessire  trinmphs  mmI  reverses  of  life’s  varied 
drama.  After  once  entering  its  cater  gate  yon 
seem  to  breathe  a  different  atmosphere  from 
the  one  yon  have  jnst  left.  The  stillness  of  its 
deserted  coarts  and  towers,  and  the  qnaint, 
massive  architectare  make  yon  realise  the 
presence  of  ages,  and  yon  are  lost  insnggested 
associations.  Even  the  warder  who  condncts 
yon,  dressed  in  the  showy  costnme  of  Hmuy  the 
Eighth’s  reign,  seems  to  be  a  veritable  remnant 
at  antiquity.  In  going  throngh  the  long  halls, 
with  their  effigies  of  knights  in  armor,  and  walls 
almost  concealed  by  the  innnmerable  arms  and 
relics  hong  npon  them :  in  examining  the  lonely 
cells  once  tenanted  by  genius  or  royalty ;  and  in 
pansing  npon  the  spot  where  beanty,  talent,  and 
virtne  came  to  execution ;  this  sense  of  living 
far  out  of  the  present  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-eight,  never  deserts  yon.  In  fact,  I  almost 
startled  myself  when  mattering  some  very  re* 
publican  sentiments  in  “Her  Majesty’s  Jewel 
Boom,”  abont  the  articles  therein  exhibited,  by 
refiecting  that  such  words,  outspoken  in  that 
place  would  have  insnred  noe,  at  one  time,  a  rath¬ 
er  nncomfortabloberth  in  the  Beaucamp  Tower. 
The  Dulwich  Oallery  is  nearly  equal  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Collection  in  the  number  and  quality  of 
pictures  by  the  odd  masters,  and  my  first  visit 
was  like  a  dream.  The  Royal  Academy  Exhi¬ 
bition,  now  open,  has  enlarged  my  ideas  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  great  powers  of  art,  and  I  fancy  all 
the  new  thoughts  reoeived  from  it  would  ^one 
repay  me  for  my  voyage  aoress  the  Atlantic. 
In  tUs  exhibition  the  iafluenoe  of  the  pre-Ba* 
phaelite  school  is  erverywhero  apparent,  and 
though  I  have  found  the  pictures  generally  by 
its  ultra-professors  to  be  panful,  from  their  hard, 
labored  finieh,  I  believe  tiie  effect  it  has  of 
breaking  doom  narrow  restrictions  and  con¬ 
ventionalities  is  for  the  good.  I 

I  have  never  been  more  acrtonlsbed  than  adth 
the  Turner  Collection  at  Marlborough  House— 
the  remainder  of  the  Nati<mal  Gallery.  In  com¬ 
mon  with  many  other  young  artists  with  whom 
I  am  acquainted  in  America,  the  fhscinating 
rhetoric  and  arguments  of  Buskin  bad  made  me 
nervously  anxious  to  bAold  the  works  of  one, 
who  has  been  styled  “  the  greatest  landsoape 
painter  of  this  or  any  other  age.”  Now,  thought 
I,  as  I  approached  the  entrance  to  Marlborouf^ 
Honse,  all  the  former  notions  of  landscape  art 
I  have  been  entertaining  will  be  obscured  or 
exploded  entirely  after  once  reviewing  the  mar- 
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velons  creations  of  this  great  luminary,  Tomer. 

I  need  not  say  that  the  fail  I  received  when 
actually  in  contact  with  these  venders,  and  the 
vain  attempt  to  assure  myself  of  mistaken 
identity,  did  not  induce  the  most  amiable  state 
of  feeling  imaginable.  The  shock  1  received 
was  somewhat  like  being  informed  of  the  folly 
in  believing  my  senses.  What  I  discovered 
here  was,  that  confused  masses  of  color,  pasted 
in  high  relief  upon  canvas,  in  which  it  is  not  ne¬ 
cessary  to  see  vhai  is  done,  but  how  it  is  done — 
in  which  nature  is  represented  in  such  hiero¬ 
glyphic  forms,  that  it  requires  years  of  study 
by  a  Baskin  to  translate  them ;  in  which  the  ar¬ 
tist  is  exalted  above  the  “  mute  eloquence  ”  of 
his  subject — ^what  I  discovered  was,  that  all  this 
constitutes  a  model,  which  all  persons  aspiring 
to  be  high  priests  of  art  are  bound  to  imi¬ 
tate  !  But  I  fear  yon  will  think  me  hasty  or  un¬ 
charitable.  I  am  quite  willing  to  see  if  (wM 
will  have  a  modifying  effect  upon  my  opinions. 
Mr.  Raskin  is  certainly  a  singular  compound,  and 
I  do  not  wonder  that  in  one  qf  his  late  prefaces 
he  professes  to  be  constantly  “misunderstood.” 
With  the  exception  of  three  or  four  fine  paintings 
and  several  drawings,  containing  much  beauty 
and  great  technical  power  (which  I  do  not  deny 
in  any),  I  perceive  nothing  here  to  establish  the 
great  claims  for  Tomer.  1  assert  there  is  not 
one  picture  in  the  whole  collection  before  which 
the  first  exclamation  of  the  observer  will  be, 
“  hew  true  to  nature  I"  But  there  are  many,  I 
might  say  the  majority,  which  call  forth  expres¬ 
sions  of  disappointment  and  even  disgust  in  the 
many  visitors  around  you.  I  do  not  say  all  this 
in  contradiction  to  his  many  learned  admirers 
without  repeated  visits  and  due  reflection.  Mr, 
Cropsey,  our  distinguished  artist  here,  who  has 
several  beautiful  works  in  progress,  answered 
my  expression  of  surprise  at  the  Tomer  Collec¬ 
tion  by  a  signifioant  smile,  and  the  remark  that 
it  was  much  over-rated.  By  the  way,  this  is  one 
of  our  artists,  who  is  a  gentleman  as  well. 

The  great  steamship.  Leviathan,  I  have  seen 
at  its  moorings,  in  the  Thames,  and  was  agree¬ 
ably  astouBded  !  It  surpassed  my  anticipations 
umnensely.  Yesterday  I  visited  the  tomb  of 
John  Bunysn,  author  of  “  Pilgnrhn’s  Progress.” 
It  is  situated  in  rather  an  obscure  cemetery, 
near  the  City  Road.  His  monument,  which  is 
crarabliug  with  age,  is  simple  but  beautiful.  I 
venture  to  enclose,  without  wishing  to  appear 
extreme  ia  venerating,  a  little  plant,  for  your 
naother,  that  grew  npon  his  grave,  believing 
that  genius  is  always  mutually  attached.  Al¬ 
though  I  am  pursuing  my  studies  with  ardor,  I 
still  find  time  occasionally  to  visit  some  of  the 
parks  here,  to  increase  my  knowledge  of  English 
nature  and  eharaeteristios.  My  general  im¬ 
pressions  of  London  and  the  English  people 
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•T«  Tery  pleuant.  To  be  en  American  eeema 
to  be  a  good  passport  to  kindness  and  atten¬ 
tion.  Hyde  Park  ia  a  ftne  place  to  study  the 
ont-door  appearance  of  the  English ;  and  En¬ 
glish  women,  so  far  as  I  have  had  opportunities 
for  judging,  are  much  inferior  to  American  in 
beauty  of  features,  though  they  possess  a  regal 
dignity  that  is  very  commanding.  This  applies 
especially  to  the  “  higher  classes  ”  and  is,  you 
know,  from  an  artistic  stand-point. 

It  is  my  present  intention  to  proceed  to  Flor¬ 
ence  upon  the  nextarriTsl  of  letters  fk'om  home, 
about  six  weeks  or  perhaps  less.  I  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  keep  alive  my  impressions  of  the 
scenes  and  objects  I  visit,  to  record  for  your 
special  acceptance.  The  “Christ  in  the  Gar¬ 
den,”  by  Correggio,  in  the  National  Gallery,  is  a 
very  fine  production,  in  sentiment  and  expres¬ 
sion,  worthy  of  the  artist  that  painted  “  Elece 
Homo.” 

I  could  write  yon  much  more  of  the  many 
things  I  have  pondered  over  and  enjoyed  in 
London,  but  time  forbids,  and  indeed  I  do  not 
know  but  an  apology  for  so  muck  would  be 
better.  I  am  located  in  a  pleasant  quarter  of 
the  city,  and  have  been  recentiy  studying  the 
vehicle  for  Ihovghl-embodying,  which  the  En- 
glish  admire  so  much — tBOier-coior*. 

Piease  to  give  my  best  respects  to  your 
mother  and  family.  I  am  sure  lam  very  grate¬ 
ful  for  .  the  kindly  interest  yon  all  feel  in  me, 
and  hope  to  achieve  something  not  unworthy 
of  it.  With  many  wishes  for  their  happiness  and 
yours,  I  remain  your  sincere  friend, 

D.  E.  C. 

Blissle. 

Tnn  summer  dearth  of  music  in  the  metropo¬ 
lis,  has  been  succeeded  by  a  copious  flood,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Max  Maretaek.  Madam 
Pepita  Gassier,  wife  of  the  wsli  known  baritone, 
appears  as  the  Frifna  Donna  assohUitsima  of 
the  troupe,  and  is  nightly  received  with  that 
quiet  sort  of  pleasure,  which  tells  more  in  her 
favor,  according  to  our  American  fashion,  than 
the  most  noisy  enthaaiaam.  Of  her  it  may  well 
be  said  that  she  poasssssa  ”  youth,  beauty  and 
genius,”  for  these  qualities  are  nightly  im¬ 
pressed  upon  us,  in  her  girlish,  fresh,  pure  voice, 
her  delicate  yet  expressive  Spanish  features,  and 
her  absolutely  perfect  musical  school  and 
method.  Her  “  Amina,”  “  Boaina,”  and  “  Lu¬ 
cia,  ”  fully  developed  her  various  excellencies, 
and,  among  the  diUoUanti,  her  renditions  of  these 
characters  at  once  established  her  position  as 
one  of  the  first  of  living  ariuUa.  Heretofore, 
in  Spain,  Italy,  France  and  Great  Britain,  did 
she  make  aoemplets  success,  and  she  visits  the 
Mew  World,  not  simply  as  a  candidate'  for  pub¬ 
lic  favor,  but  as  the  tried  representative  and  ex¬ 


ponent  of  high  art.  As  snch  we  willingly  ac¬ 
cept  her,  for  the  critical  judgment  of  Europe  ia 
more  than  confirmed  already  in  America. 

A  new  tenor.  Signor  Stefani,  dialed  as  the 
Duke  of  Mantna  in  Verdi’s  profligate  opera  of 
“  Bigoletto.”  He  possesses  a  very  powerful 
organ,  which  unfortunately,  he  taxes  to  its  ut¬ 
most,  not  only  in  the  last  named  opera,  but  in 
“  II  Trovatore,”  ”  Lucia,”  and  “  William  TelL” 
His  ntesso  voce  is  frill  and  sweet,  while  his  up¬ 
per  notes  (owing  perhaps  to  the  unnecessary 
force  which  he  throws  into  them)  seem  hard 
and  metallic.  He  is  clearly  a  tenor  of  strong 
points,  and  he  never  allows  himself  or  his  audi¬ 
ence  respite  from  a  display  of  his  extraordinary 
vocal  vigor.  This  exertion.at  times  becomes 
disagreeably  painful,  for  we  naturally  sympa¬ 
thise  with  every  intonation,  and  an  occasional 
break  in  a  high  passage  takes  away  all  the 
pleasure  that  we  have  derived  from  the  previous 
performance.  We  find  in  him,  however,  all  the 
elements  of  a  great  actor  and  a  great  singer — 
elements  that  would  raise  him  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  his  profession  did  he  but  use  them 
judiciously.  We  only  fear  that  befbre  he  con¬ 
sents  to  resign  a  method  by  which  he  succeeds 
in  dauling  and  astonishing,  rather  than  pleas¬ 
ing  his  audience,  his  magnificent  organ  will  sud¬ 
denly  fail  him  and  be  lost  forever.  No  voice  in 
the  world  can  bear  snch  immense  tension  for 
any  considerable  period.  His  dramatic  powers 
are  unnsnally  good,  and  his  movements  on  the 
stage  are  snfliciently  easy  and  graceful.  In  his 
“  La  donna  e  mobile  ”  (Rigoletto,)  “  Di  quella 
pira.”  (Trovatore,)  and  his  part  in  the  duo  in 
“  Lucia,”  he  painfully  overtasked  his  resources, 
and  of  course  made  a  break  on  all  the  occasions 
of  their  representation.  He  can  natwafly  reach 
these  notes,  were  he  not  to  expend  himself  so 
foolishly  before  reaching  them.  Bstore  he  can 
ever  attain  his  true  rank  in  his  profession,  ho 
must  put  a  bridle  on  himself,  and  learn  to  curb 
the  natural  exuberance  of  his  powers. 

Signor  Gassier,  the  husband  of  tho  talented 
“Pepita,”  is  a  thorough  and  reliable  artist, 
with  a  rich,  reedy,  baritone  voice,  aad  action 
snfliciently  dramatic  for  all  stock  purposes.  As 
“  Alcandro,”  in  Pacini’s  opera  of  “  Siqipho,” 
he  was  absolutely  sublime.  As  “  Figaro  ”  we 
will  accord  him  humor  and  originality ;  and,  in 
our  opinion,  he  is  altogether  the  bestrepresen- 
tativeof  the  Andalusian  barber,  that  ever  visited 
this  country.  Maretaek  acted  wisely  in  secur¬ 
ing  this  gentleman  aad  his  wife  for  his  Cuban 
campaign,  and  among  the  denisens  of  the  Ever 
Faithful  Isle  we  predict  for  them  a  most  un¬ 
qualified  success  and  popularity. 

Another  noticeable  personage  in  this  troupe 
is  Miss  Phillips,  a  young  contralto,  who  has  al¬ 
ready  taken  a  high  professional  position  both 
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aa  an  actreia  and  singer,  and  from  all  appear¬ 
ances  she  is  likely  to  maintain  it.  Her  voice  is 
heavy  and  rich,  and  her  dramatic  powers  are 
quite  extraordinary  for  a  lady  only  three  years 
on  the  operatic  boards.  Her  rendition  of  “  Asu- 
zena,”  the  gipsey  mother,  in  “  II  Trovetore  ” 
was  really  intense  and  impassioned,  and  in  all 
respects  was  a  most  memorable  performance. 
The  existence  of  such  a  lyrical  dramaliste  as 
Hiss  Phillips,  gives  us  hope  that  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  America  wfll  produce  singers 
of  a  merit  fully  equal  to  any  in  Europe.  As  it 
is  we  are  proud  of  our  young  contralto,  and 
should  she  cross  the  water,  we  have  no  fear  of 
her  success  in  the  oldest  and  most  critical  con¬ 
tinental  theatres. 

Ullman  has  engaged  for  the  regular  winter 
campaign  the  celebrated  HdTle  Piccolomini, 
who  is  said  to  be  a  scion  of  noble  stock — the 
niece  of  a  cardinal  and  the  living  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  famous  Italian  family  of  the  same 
name.  The  well-known  Johanns  Wagner  is 
also  to  be  one  of  the  troupe.  Our  readers  will 
remember  her  litigation  in  England  with  one  of 
the  London  Impressarios.  Madame  La  Borde, 
who  once  delighted  Aator  Place  audiences,  and 
Md’lle  Poinsot,  from  the  Grand  Opera,  in  Paris, 
are  among  the  additional  attractions.  Tamaro 
(reputed  an  artist  of  rising  merit),  and  Lorini, 
(who  is  well  known  to  most  of  us),  are  among 
the  tenors.  The  great  Karl  Formes,  the  basso 
profunda,  of  course,  is  retained  for  the  prodne- 
tion  of  Meyerbeer's  heavy,  five-act  operas.  No 
basso  ever  before  made  such  a  sensation  in  this 
country,  or  achieved  popularity  in  so  short  a 
time,  as  he.  Mr.  Gye,  of  Covent  Garden,  al¬ 
ready  feels  bis  loss,  for  without  him  he  cannot 
successfully  give  “  Hubert  le  Diable,”  or  “  Lea 
Huguenots,"  and  we  see  by  the  London  papers 
that  oo  this  account  Meyerbeer  has  been  un¬ 
avoidably  shelved  this  past  summer  in  favor  of 
the  lighter  composers. 

The  repertoire  of  Md'Ue  Piccolomini  during 
the  season  will  mainly  consist  of  "  La  Traviata," 

“  D  Trovatore,"  “  La  Zingara,”  (Balfe's  “  Bo¬ 
hemian  Girl,")  “Lucia,"  “La  Figlia  del  Beggi- 
mento,”  “Luersaia,"  “Luisa  Miller,"  “Don 
Giovanni,"  “  La  Serva  Padrona,"  (Paesiella,) 

“  I  Msrtiri,"  and  “  La  Nozze  di  Figaro."  Mes- 
dames  Wagner,  La  Bords  and  Poinsot  will 
illnstrste  in  Italian,  “Robert  le  Diable,"  and 
“Les  Huguenots,"  (Meyerbeer),  “Martha,” 
(Flotow),  “  La  Juive,”  (Halevy)  “  Orpheus,” 
(Gluck),  and  “  Tanhanser."  Some  of  the  fore¬ 
going  operas  are  but  little  known  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  no  doubt  their  production  will  create 
an  immense  sensation.  We  do  not,  however, 
consider  the  programme  a  strong  one,  and 
question  very  mnch  whether  there  will  be  a 
furore  over  Piccolomini,  in  “La  Traviata,” 


after  its  transcendant  rendition  last  Jane,  by 
Gazzaniga. 

Strakosch  has  been  giving  Italian  Opera,  at 
Barton’s  Theatre,  with  Mad.  Colson,  (who  has 
neither  “youth  or  beauty,”  in  spite  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  to  that  effect),  Brignoli,  Labo- 
cetta,  Amodio,  Junca,  and  Barili,  assisted  by  an 
indifferent  orchestra,  and  an  abominable  chorns. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  by  attempting  to  com¬ 
pete  with  more  sterling  talent,  at  the  Academy, 
the  enterprise  was  a  failure.  English  opera  at 
Wallack's  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  a  pe¬ 
cuniary  point  of  view. 

Although  the  taste  for  opera-going  is  steadily 
on  the  increase,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
progress  of  a  love  for  this  elegant  and  refined 
amusement  should  be  so  slow.  The  public,  in 
enriching  the  manager  by  crowded  houses, 
must  remember  that  thereby  they  are  enconr- 
aging  nsefbl  talent,  and  affording  the  Director 
increased  facilities  for  producing  opera  in  a 
style  of  more  colossal  splendor.  In  European 
countries  (so  high  does  this  amusement  stand), 
the  respective  governments  appropriate  annu¬ 
ally  large  sums  for  its  support,  wMe  here  not 
one  cent  is  given  save  what  is  taken  at  the 
door.  Music  is  a  divine  art,  having  an  origin 
coeval  with  man,  and  is  an  important  auxiliary 
to  religion  and  civilisation.  As  long  as  its  cul¬ 
tivation  brings  Joy  and  pleasure  to  every  fire¬ 
side,  we  must  regard  the  opera  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  institution  of  the  highest  importance.  It 
is  so  regarded  in  European  States,  (to  our 
shame  be  it  said.)  whose  enlightenment  is  very 
far  behind  our  own.  While  we  are  running  the 
rapid  race  of  competition  with  other  powers, 
and  outstripping  them  in  Science  and  Industry, 
we  are  still  infants  in  the  Arts.  Our  painters, 
sculptors,  and  singers  must  be  sent  abroad  to 
complete  their  studies,  under  the  supervision 
of  masters,  and  beneath  the  shadows  of  schools, 
snch  as  cannot  be  found  here.  This  subject, 
however,  has  been  repeatedly  discussed,  and  in 
the  absence  of  government  patronage,  every 
thing  must  depend  upon  individual  support.  If 
this  is  withheld,  either  no  opera,  or  very  bad 
opera  only  can  be  given. 

We  presume,  under  the  active  management  of 
Ullman,  that  the  winter  campaign  will  prove  a 
success.  His  busy  mind  is  full  of  mammoth 
schemes,  which,  if  carried  out,  will  push  along 
the  car  of  progress  in  musical  matters,  and 
hasten  the  consummation  of  an  art-period  for 
which  we  have  long  devoutly  wished.  The  new 
singers  are  all  of  established  reputation,  and  no 
doubt  will  find  a  cordial  reception  from  the 
habitues  of  the  Academy.  We  regret  that 
Madame  Gassier  is  about  to  leave  us,  but  we 
hope  soon  to  have  her  again  ae  a  permanent 
favorite  in  this  cHy. 


